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PREFACE 


I have always been mightily conscious of the smallness of 
one’s movements on the earth's surface, and equally conscious 
that knowledge reveals proportionately one’s ignorance; but 
the happiness of attaining knowledge and the value of it are 
not lessened. 

For many years I planned expeditions and travelled alone 
(except, of course, for having guides and servants when 
necessary), and did what scientific work I could. I had little 
indeed to gain by sharing a journey—perhaps more work 
could have been accomplished. On all my journeys I have 
done what I set out to do, and have always reached my 
destination. I could not always have done this if I had had 
others with me; to have to consider the life of another person 
is only one of the drawbacks. 

I liked the freedom, the struggle to accomplish something, 
the responsibility of success or failure on my own shoulders; 
privation was part of it, and as for the solitude—I liked it 
enormously. But for this journey I took Frank Fisher, my 
first passenger ever; he proved a good companion. 

He wished to come, made conditions that he was to drop 
out when he wanted to, and did not want to arrange anything, 
but to be just a “passenger.” He came quite a lot of the way 
and was an excellent traveller, but very careless of his health 
and consistently refused to kill his own lice. Our interests 
never clashed; his were entirely agricultural and he collected 
a lot of information on this subject. 

Though this is a travel book, I have not confined it to my 
journey—which I feel so minute—but tried to give atmosphere 
and colour to the country of China, which is so vast. I have 
tried to show the beauties of this country, the intricacies of 
the political situation, the importance of it to the new Asia 
which must come, the tragedy which war always brings, 
against the solid background of superstition and centuries-old 
customs. 

This was my sixth visit to China. China has changed, is 
changing and will change, but I have great faith in her. Her 
chief strength lies in her traditions, deep and lasting. I have 
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kept to the truth as I have seen and heard it. I have, as much 
as possible, kept from my matter frills and effects, though 
they might have made for more exciting reading. 

My aims were to study Chinese Communism, Japan’s 
chances of crushing China, Russia’s influence on China and 
the opening up of China and the great north-west towards 
Russia and India. I planned four objectives when leaving 
England: (i) to enter China from Burma; (2) to visit the 
Communists and speak to the leader of the Eighth Route 
Army; (3) to study the war and the morale of the troops; and 
(4) to visit Lake Koko Nor in Tibet. 

If my readers get even a small portion of the happiness 
from the journey, the country and the people that I have, I 
shall feel I have done my job, and that writing about it was 
worth while. 

In conclusion, I would like to express my thanks to the 
Chinese Government for their courtesy and help and for the 
many permits and special concessions granted to me, for all 
the times when officially I was allowed to go forward, and 
perhaps more especially for the other times when I was not 
turned back. 


Violet Cressy-Marcks (Fisher). 

19 Prince’s Gate, 

S.W.7. 
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INTRODUCTION 


By 

Brigadier-General Sir Percy Sykes, 
K.C.I.E., C.B., C.M.G. 

Mrs. Cressy-Marcks ranks high among English explorers, 
and studied survey at the Royal Geographical Society. In 
her first important journey in 1925, she traversed Africa from 
Cairo to Capetown, a somewhat formidable undertaking at 
that period. Her next venture, involving considerable hard¬ 
ships and some risks, was a trek in sleighs drawn by reindeer 
across Norwegian, Swedish and Finnish Lapland to Mur¬ 
mansk. In 1929, the Amazon was ascended by steamer, but 
the upper reaches were navigated in a canoe and the Andes 
were crossed into Peru, a journey which, when accomplished 
on horseback, constitutes a heavy strain on the traveller, 
owing to the high altitudes of the passes and the dangerous 
storms. Afghanistan, Russian Turkestan and Siberia were 
next traversed by this indefatigable traveller, and then 
followed the still greater test of a journey from Addis Ababa 
across Ethiopia to Nairobi, which was carried out during the 
Italian invasion. 

In this book, Mrs. Cressy-Marcks, who had already travelled 
far and wide in China, describes how she entered the Celestial 
Empire by the Burma-Yunnan route, which is one of the 
"back doors" of China through which munitions, mainly 
supplied by Germany and Italy, were reaching her heroic 
defenders. At this period the motor road was then only com¬ 
pleted at a point some 300 miles from Yiinnan-fu (now 
Kunming) the capital of the fertile province of Yunnan. 
To-day it has been completed to the Burmese frontier, while 
a light railway is under construction. 

When Mrs. Cressy-Marcks, in 1938, overtook the mule 
caravan she had organised at Bhamo, after having travelled 
thirty miles in an omnibus, she writes: "A tiny mule trail 
leading into China lay ahead of us.” Accommodation was 
primitive, as was only to be expected, but the mules were 
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good and were carefully looked after, which made the journey 
enjoyable. Nor were incidents lacking, since some travellers 
were met who had been shot and stabbed by bandits. 

V iinnan -fn, or Kunming, which is now being developed in 
the most remarkable manner by Chinese, who have retired 
westwards to build up a stronger army, has a population of 
150,000 and is situated at an altitude of 6,500 ft. It is the 
terminus of the French railway line from Haiphong on the 
Gulf of Tonking, which line, at the time of writing, is receiving 
much attention from the Japanese in the shape of bombs. 

For me the most interesting portion of the book is a graphic 
description of the traveller’s visit to the Red Army. Its able 
general impressed her deeply, as did the earnestness shown 
by his devoted followers of both sexes. As leader of the famous 
Eighth Route Army, he stressed “the joy and lasting internal 
peace created by the United Front, which, if maintained, 
would dumbfound the enemy.” 

The author’s description of China’s northern “back door” 
is of considerable importance, and she bears witness to 
thousands of Russian trucks moving on the highway through 
Sinkiang or Chinese Turkestan to Sian, the capital of Shensi. 
“They bring,” she writes, “light pursuit planes, big tri-motor 
bombers and artillery, besides quantities of petrol.” Other 
important roads are also, she states, under construction. 

Our adventurous traveller next decided to study the 
position in the war area. She was under fire on more than one 
occasion and noted the camouflaged trains full of wounded 
soldiers. She also experienced many air raids. She considered 
the morale of the troops, as in the case of the Eighth Army, 
to be high. 

The book ends at the great salt lake of Kolco Nor. I quote 
the last passage: “It was freezing hard, but after the run it 
was good to feel the icy wind upon my face. From the distance 
came the muffled sound of drums. ... I watched till the 
dawn.” 

By way of conclusion to this Introduction, I will summarise 
the views of the author on the Sino-Japanese question. She 
considers the geographical aspect of the country is “Japan’s 
worst enemy and that the Yellow River is as formidable to 
an enemy in time of war as it is valuable to China in times of 
peace.” Again, in the provinces held by the Japanese, “their 
possession,” she states, “is confined in most cases to the 
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communications. . . . The peasants loathe the Japanese,” 
and the national morale is splendid. Taking the Russian and 
other questions into account, the author considers that the 
chances of China finally emerging as the victor in this long 
struggle are very good. Altogether the first-hand information 
of the author on present-day conditions in China is of con¬ 
siderable value and a help to understanding its intricate 
problems. 
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PART I 


THE ROAD FROM MANDALAY 








CHAPTER I 


WE LEAVE THE IRRAWADDY 
FOR CHINA 


The Rest House at Mandalay is comfortable, clean and 
adequate. Coming up the Irrawaddy, I made a halt here to 
pick up some stores and equipment for my journey into China. 

Wedged between a Shan woman and one of the many 
businesslike Burmese females, I had given my order for stores 
to Ali, grandson of one of Peshawar’s merchants. Ali knew 
well the Englishmen who set off, not because they "have to,” 
but because they "like,” to out-of-the-way spots, full of 
discomfort, and no longer wondered. His father and grand¬ 
father had attended these kinds of people near the North- 
West Frontier. 

In the interim of packing tins of foodstuffs, he accompanied 
me on many visits to the romantic old palace surrounded by a 
moat. Now rubbish and lilies drifted upon its waters, but once 
grand pageants had taken place there; gaily bedecked kings 
and queens, surrounded by their flattering courtiers and 
music, had watched gay and applauding crowds on the bank. 

Wandering in Mandalay and the countryside, All’s cousin, 
who had lived all his life at Mandalay, as his grandfather had 
before him, told me stories of bygone days, of the escapades 
of the mad King Theobald, of the screams of humans trodden 
down by elephants; how in the Throne Room of the Palace, 
decorated with precious stones and coloured glass, our Envoys 
from Queen Victoria had been forced to remove their shoes; 
of the annexation of Lower Burma and, lastly, of the arrival 
of the English in Mandalay. 

History and romances of present and past days, tales 
supplemented by vivacious Burmese women, gay and intrigu¬ 
ing in their fresh lawn blouses fastened by diamonds or other 
precious stones; their lungyis wound tightly over their hips, 
diamonds in their hair piled high above powdered faces and 
fresh flowers dangling over one ear. Their menfolk also looked 
gay, with coloured kerchiefs wound around the head and the 
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ends projecting coyly. Tale alter tale poured Irom their lips, 
accompanied sometimes by music, in the sleepy little villages, 
while I watched dancing, with a glorious sunset, palms and 
multi-coloured flowers for a background. I was listening to 
the accompaniment of a libretto, than which there could be 
none more tragic in Wagner, more fantastic in Grimm’s fairy 
tales nor more interesting in the Bible. Amid this romantic 
setting, my ears strained eagerly to hear the characters drop 
into place as the scenes unfolded themselves before me. 

I rounded the sharp angles and filled up gaps in my ignor¬ 
ance of Burma. 

A couple of so-called European saddles completed our 
shopping, and one evening, with splashes of orange and purple 
in a sky from which the sun was slipping, we and our shopping 
went aboard the Shwemyo, one of the Irrawaddy Flotilla 
Company’s ships. I had debated the idea of taking servants 
from here, but decided to get them when I got the mule 
caravan together at Bhamo, where we were now heading. 

Steaming up the Irrawaddy, drifting on to sandbanks, 
watching crowds of natives come aboard to buy articles, and 
life on the third-class deck was pleasant. 

Bhamo reached, we hired a bullock cart for our luggage, 
and walked up to the Rest House. 

Bhamo is a small town with a joss-house, some new roads, 
many bungalows on stilts and a nice little club where we 
received the welcome privilege of being able to buy beer and 
spirits. These I placed inside a crate which I had converted 
into a travelling wine cellar by dividing it into sections, 
having its bottom straw-lined and its lid hinged; such a case 
I have found protects glass bottles when carried by porters, 
mules or camels. 

It took me several hours to procure mules and coolies for 
a chair (though called a sedan chair, the travelling kind made 
of bamboo poles and rope is very different from the one used 
in the towns). We did not mean to use it, but I had it in case 
of sickness. 

As it was possible to motor for thirty miles on this road, 
and it saved two days’ trek, starting early would mean the 
third day's trek could be done in the first day’s journey; 
therefore, against my better judgment, three days before we 
arranged to leave, I sent on ahead the mules, muleteers, chair 
and coolies, and chartered an omnibus on the third day for 
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our servants and baggage to ride out to the prearranged 
rendezvous. 

Though this was a tempting plan, and I succumbed, I had 
no excuse for doing so, as, from previous experience, I had 
always found it better to start with pack animals from where 
they are hired, at which place, however small it may be, one 
can usually purchase all the articles necessary for caravans. 
Pack animals are mostly traded to and from such places, and 
never finish their journeys in the jungle. One can then adjust 
every trifling thing which is so necessary for comfort and 
efficiency on a journey when one is weeks from places where 
such things are kept. I had tried to think of everything, had 
had all our baggage weighed, and had ordered one mule over 
the number I had calculated would be necessary, and also 
three riding mules between me and my 17-stone passenger 
(Frank). 

The morning we left, our cook went out at dawn into the 
market and bought a quantity of fresh vegetables, herbs and 
spices. At 5 a.m. the omnibus, piled inside and out with 
•humanity and baggage, left for China. 

The first thirty miles were through dense jungle, but it was 
a good road with a few villages, to and from which hundreds 
of small black pigs were being escorted. We met several Shan 
women, dressed in black puttees with a short black skirt 
wound around the hips, and a blouse, with a wide girdle: 
these garments were sometimes very nicely embroidered with 
a cross design in colours of red and green. They wore tall 
black turbans on their heads, and their teeth were completely 
blackened by chewing betel nut. They came from the Shan 
states, and several hundreds live in Bhamo. We also saw 
other tribes-people, Kachins and Li Su; these are rarely seen 
in this district as they dwell mostly in the mountains west of 
Yunnan-fu. 

We arrived at the prearranged meeting place, Khalong 
Kha or Mao Hsai. The motor track here ended abruptly. 
There was a clearing in the jungle with a few thatched wooden 
huts. Our men and mules were there, anxiously watching our 
approach, and a tiny mule trail leading into China lay ahead 
of us. 
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CHAPTER II 


OPIUM IN THE JUNGLE 


Getting started on any journey in the East is a perform¬ 
ance which only those who know can appreciate, either for 
its humour or pathos. It is a medley of both, and usually 
results in tempers running high, when muddle and confusion 
seem highest; suddenly, as calm follows storm, everything 
becomes unentangled and the journey is really begun. This 
state of affairs is a trifle magnified when a pack animal caravan 
is contemplated. This start was no exception. The thought 
that I was off to Koko Nor Lake in far Tibet seemed quite 
fantastic; that we would ever move a few miles from the spot 
appeared as probable at this moment as that wings would 
descend to enable us to fly. The baggage from moment to 
moment changed its bulk, its size and its shape: too much 
for even another half a dozen mules, too little for those we 
had, too much, once more—some must be thrown into the 
jungle—then certainly the right weight, but how to balance 
a pukka suitcase neatly trussed in a wooden case against an 
equal weight, but comprised of cane pens complete with live 
chickens, a chop box, a typewriter and an awkward parcel of 
films; but quite suddenly the baggage was on, and all seemed 
uncommonly well done; the swearing of the muleteers and 
the high raised voices ceased; but in the comparative silence 
I quickly learned my riding mule had been used for the 
baggage; as well as the other ten baggage mules. 

The sun was high in the sky; no more loads could be shifted 
or altered; we should not make our stage that night if we did 
not go at once. I said I would walk. The first mule, which 
sets the pace, and usually wears bells and gaily coloured 
plumage on its head, started off; the others followed in single 
file. I brought up the rear with the travelling chair and three 
coolies. The track was well defined, but narrow. We rounded 
many bends and always on either side of us were dense forests 
and very tall trees. Five miles passed: I felt the mules were 
going a good rate, though when riding it seems very slow. 
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After ten miles, I looked behind for the chair, thinking I 
would ride for a hit—a fatal mistake. A halt for what seemed 
only a few minutes, and the caravan had disappeared. I then 
tried to catch up with it, but, though I ran hard, the path was 
now shaded by the rapidly setting sun, and I often stumbled, 
so I decided to wait for the chair. 

Sunset dawdled, but dark raced over the twilight. I was 
in rather a dilemma. I did not know the country, I was 
quite alone, and I could now only walk very slowly on the 
track. Yet if I stood and waited for the chair coolies, who 
should have kept up, they might be hours in coming, and 
might even have turned back. It was possible I would be 
there all night. I had no firearms, and nothing whatso¬ 
ever except my camera; even my coat I had thrown into 
the chair, as in the daytime it was hot walking, and now 
it was intensely cold. I walked forward slowly. Shining bright 
eyes, big and small, peered at me. There was a continuous 
scuffling hi the undergrowth. At last I heard voices, and soon 
the three coolies arrived: one look at their faces, and I saw 
what had been happening. I got in the chair and was thankful 
for my coat, but they walked very slowly, and after twenty 
minutes sat me down. Then they flung themselves on the 
path, and proceeded to heat the little daubs of treacly 
looking stuff, which they blew into bubbles and then smoked. 

Using my best Chinese and Burmese swear words was use¬ 
less, and soundly kicking one on the backside and giving a 
healthy box on the ears to another brought only smiles and 
shrugs. They said they were tired, but that soon they would 
be rested. It was ten o’clock: I had been up at 3 a.m. and 
had had no food at all. At last I settled on my haunches and 
watched them smoke their opium, knowing we would only 
go when they decided to move. In the fullness of time a few 
more miles were covered, during which I rode and then walked 
to try to keep warm. I heard the Taping River running far 
below; later another halt was made for further opium smoking, 
but towards midnight I trailed in ahead of them to a wooden 
Rest House built by the Government. Just outside the door 
one of the servants met me. Frank was inside, a mug of 
chocolate in his hand, and with his feet up on the stove, in 
which was a good, roaring fire. I have never envied anyone 
eating at famous hotels when I am out on journeys, however 
sparse my meals are, but I would not have exchanged that 
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evening meal for any banquet in Europe. My body was not 
yet hardened, having come straight from home. I was tired, 
very tired, bitterly cold and hungry. There was my comfort¬ 
able camp-bed, fire, food and shelter all ready. This can only 
be appreciated by those who know what having to work 
making camp might have meant in the same circumstances. 
These comforts may not seem luxurious to some, but when 
down to the fundamentals of life they are sheer luxury. 

The journey had really begun. 
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INNS AND MULETEERS 


Next day we were up at four and away by 6 a.m. A little 
reshuffling of the baggage, and my mule was at my disposal. 
The Rest House at Nawprayang was a wooden structure, a 
Government bungalow, in the charge of a nearby patrol. It 
was beautifully situated, with splendid views, surrounded by 
mountains covered with tropical foliage. After this we should 
be using Chinese inns as our stopping places. 

On this mule track to China it is not the custom for either 
Government people or the occasional traveller to use tents, 
partly because shelter can be found at the end of each day’s 
trek, and partly because there are few places inside the 
villages to erect tents, and the bandit trouble makes it unsafe 
outside. 

There were six stages by mule to the first important place, 
called Tengyueh, which is 137 miles from Bhamo, and twelve 
stages from Tengyueh to Tali, then sixteen from Tali to 
Yunnan-fu. Our daily stages were as follows: 


Nawprayang 

46 miles from Bhamo 



Man Hsien 

15 miles 



Siatsukia 

15 miles 



Kyo Chain 

15 miles 



Nan Tien 

20 miles 



Tengyueh 

24 miles 

5,365 ft. above sea-level 

Kanlanchai 


5,000 

, f 

Homushu 


3.650 

it 

P’up’iao 




Yung Ch'ang 


4,600 ,, 

it 

Shuichai 




Skayang 


4,600 „ 

it 

Yungp’ing 


4.400 

it 

Haang Lien Piu 


4.400 ,, 

1* 

T’aip’ingp’u 


6,700 

i* 

Yangpi 


4,400 

it 

Hochiangp'u 


4,400 

,, 

Tali 


6,700 

a 
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In good weather one could make Yangpi to Tali in one 
day’s march, but we were unable to do this, as you will see. 
Without mules, and walking with coolies carrying loads, 
some of the easier stages could be done two in one day. I 
tried very hard to get the exact mileage, and did so for the 
first six stages. I afterwards abandoned the effort, as the 
mileage means little. Chinese linear measure is in lis. The 
number of hours between the stages is known far better in 
these districts, and helps the traveller more. Now information 
may be more easily obtained, but before I left England, and 
even in Mandalay and Bhamo, I found it difficult to find any, 
and started off without knowing whether, even when we 
arrived at Tali, the new motor road could be used. This road 
was going to save us another sixteen days’ trek, which made 
it a little difficult to judge the quantity of stores required. 
We were the first English people to go over the track for a few 
years, though several came after us; a noted former Sudan 
official, whom I had last seen on the Nile, a well-known 
journalist, with his clever actress wife, and a couple of 
Americans. 

To the hardened and experienced traveller, this journey 
from Burma to the capital of Yunnan Province is easy; 
the stages are not difficult, food is to be had at inns at night, 
and though I took stores, and our own cook for Frank, there 
is really no need to do so; though perhaps a little tea and sugar 
and a few tins of milk would not come amiss. For the traveller 
who eats Chinese food, there is no need to take anything. 
There are thousands of inns ah over China, and everywhere 
they always seem full. I think the greatest difference is 
between inns in Northern and Southern China. In the north 
the k'ang is universal, while. it is absent in the south. In 
many other ways the inns are similar. The traveller usually 
arrives in the afternoon or late afternoon. Europeans generally 
manage to get a whole room to themselves, though more often 
than not a Chinese who is already in occupation will surrender 
his room for them. 

It is a common sight in the afternoon to see caravans 
arriving, passing under the doorway in the wall which usually 
surrounds the village, the packs scraping against the bricks, 
the animals perceptibly quickening their pace and clattering 
over the cobbled street, tired; and probably as glad as the 
humans accompanying them that the stage is finished. The 
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main inn is usually situated just inside the gateway, and if 
it was full, we would try the other inn, inside the gateway 
by which we would leave the village. As we went through the 
village, the inhabitants would glance up and notice the 
foreigners. One of our men usually walked ahead and cried: 
"Make way for the Great Onesl Make way for the Great 
Ones!” A mass of babies, small pigs, chickens and coolies 
with balanced loads on bamboo poles would scuttle to the 
side of the road; stalls encroaching too much on the road would 
be upset, spilling merchandise, vegetables and nuts all over 
the place. A pig tied to almost every gateway was a common 
sight. There were sometimes inns which would only take 
travellers without pack animals; the baggage, if any, would 
then be carried by coolies, the traveller would walk or, if 
rich, would be carried. For long distances, the Chinese use 
the travelling chair, but for a short distance the elaborate 
sedan chair. 

The inns were small and very much alike. Usually the 
courtyard was too small to accommodate the animals and the 
paraphernalia of the caravan. As soon as one arrived at the 
inn, hot water in a tin basin, which is usually in each room, 
would be brought for washing. The rooms opened on to 
a common courtyard, and travellers made their ablutions 
outside their doors. I was interested to see what great pains 
nearly everybody took to wash their feet and clean their 
teeth. Tea would quickly follow, in a china tea-pot, the lid 
tied on with a piece of string. This tea is taken without milk 
or sugar; one quickly gets used to it, and I like it very much. 
If the inn is too poor for tea, hot water is provided for drink¬ 
ing, also served in a tea-pot. This is sometimes given to 
customers in the shops in the towns. The kitchen or cook¬ 
house is placed across the courtyard; usually a big cauldron of 
boiling water and a big wooden tub of steaming rice would be 
there. Food, if it was asked for, would shortly follow, and 
then to bed. 

By dawn we were ready for a fresh start. The inns in 
Yunnan Province have the reputation of being the worst 
in China, and I think this is true. The rooms have earthen 
floors, often with gaping ceilings, and very badly broken 
mud walls or slatted bamboo through which the next bedroom 
is visible; cobwebs and the dirt of years cling to the ceiling, 
walls and floors. Slats of wood placed or nailed along one 
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side of the room, about 3 ft. from the ground, with a grass 
mat on top, did duty for about half a dozen or more beds, 
and took the place of the k’angs in North China. 

In China everybody carries his own bedding, and this is a 
very good thing, as even the grass mats are rather lousy, 
and especially so in the summer. Chickens and pigs and the 
adorable young Chinese children would walk in and out of 
the rooms if they were not too frightened. In some parts 
of China the doorways were crowded with interested 
spectators, but this was mostly when we were travelling, not 
on a well-worn road, but in places where Europeans had 
seldom or never been before. There is no glass in the window 
of a Chinese room; it is sealed over with rice paper. It is 
quite possible to make oneself comfortable in these rooms; 
I always carry a camp bed and bedding. I consider it not a 
luxury, but a sensible precaution, if one values one’s health, 
without which nothing can be achieved. It is not a question 
whether one can rough it by doing without, because every¬ 
body could, but it is foolish. Typhus is caused by lice, and 
the less one gets of these the better. By knocking out the 
boards, and if you pay the Laoban (innkeeper) a small extra 
sum, he is pleased to do this for you, the camp bed can be 
put up. If it is cold, a charcoal fire is placed in the middle 
of the room. I never decided which was best: to have all the 
dirt and cobwebs swept out, or to adopt Robert Walpole’s 
motto of Quieta non movere. Sometimes I tried one way, and 
sometimes the other. I heard of a man who was so afraid of 
catching an "illness” while travelling through the unclean¬ 
liness of the inns that he sent men ahead to paint out a room 
for him in the inn of the villages in which he' was going to stay. 
At the end of a couple of months he died of typhus. Taking 
ordinary precautions to keep clean and fit, as one should in 
any country where one is travelling, generally is all that is 
necessary. 

A lot has been written about sanitation in China—too 
much, I think. It is mostly conspicuous by its absence, as in 
England in older days. Nowadays there are modern bath¬ 
rooms and lavatories in parts of China, but mostly with 
cesspools. In quite big towns the sewage is often carried out 
of the town each morning, and the lavatories are no stranger 
to the uninitiated European than those in Turkey or Arabia. 
In these inns there are no lavatories, but the courtyards, 
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back doors and streets are clean, kept so by a usually too- 
friendly, coarse-looking sow. I shall never again believe pigs 
are not endowed with lots of intelligence. I myself took 
excursions "outside the city wall." Early each morning I 
walked to a different place, but I could never get rid of a 
sow. If I went for a walk again, or took my cameras, in 
whatever direction I went, they never came. 

It has often been asked why these inns are not improved. 
In many parts of China quite good inns and first-class hotels 
are numerous, but in the interior it is not so easy. The average 
price asked for a room worked out in English currency at 
about 2 d., though we always gave them $5 to $10, as we were 
Europeans and travelling with servants. They are good, 
honest folk, these innkeepers, and desperately poor. Painting 
would be out of the question; paint is scarce and terribly 
expensive. To re-roof or build or patch up means labour, and 
even before the present war there were never any idle hands 
available. Every Chinese is a hard worker, and even the 
children labour when still very young. The Chinese are 
forced by the Government to do certain work on roads and 
have to work very hard indeed on the earth to produce food 
in order to five. If they did repair the inns, the Chinese, who 
are their regular customers, would not want to pay more, 
and, after all, they serve their purpose. The life is good, the 
travellers are jolly and it is a joy to see their grinning, smiling 
faces: they fit in with the mule caravan, an institution as 
old as time. Often in the courtyard there would be five fires 
cooking five different lots of food for our caravan, with the 
various men sitting around—the armed escort, the coolies, 
the servants, the muleteers, and then there was our cook¬ 
house. 

Muleteers are in a class by themselves and play an import¬ 
ant role in Chinese life proper. I have used mule caravans 
in South America and in many other lands, but nowhere 
are they better organised than in China. Living with the 
Chinese, one quickly finds all their institutions and neces¬ 
sities of life—the one usually covers the other—are excellently 
run, and can be very little improved upon. When it comes to 
their efforts at modernising their lives, it is a different story. 

Mules are loaded by equal weights being bound on each 
side of a wooden saddle, which rests on the animals’ withers; 
no girths are used. The mules are well broken in, and when 
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arriving at the end of the day’s journey, each awaits its turn 
in single file to be relieved of its load. Two muleteers stand 
on either side, the mule comes up between them, and they 
lift off the load, still strapped on to the saddle; the mule 
then passes on. The loads are placed on the ground in a 
straight line, and on the top of them is put the harness 
from each animal, including the bridle, reins and, lastly, a 
crupper. When all the loads are lined up, the muleteers 
turn their attention to the mules, which usually by that 
time are rolling about, greatly pleased to be rid of their 
loads. They are fed and watered, and any sores are 
attended to; a twitch would be put on the top lip and the 
foreleg strapped up. Septic places are pierced by a needle, 
and it was ah very well done. 

There is no Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Society in 
China, and it is not needed. They are well cared for, and many 
times I have looked over a big caravan with hundreds of 
animals and found very few not fit. If the Chinese looked 
after their engines and machinery one-quarter so well as they 
do their animals, there would be a great national saving. 
The muleteers do their job well, understanding their animals 
perfectly, and are hard workers. They repair faulty harness 
in a most ingenious way; cut their own chaff with a big knife— 
one man holds a bundle of straw and the other man chops it. 
It is hard work, and our men always had a pipe of opium 
before they started. All our muleteers were opium smokers, 
except Ugly, of whom we were very fond. The early morning 
starts were as methodical as the unloading of the night before. 

And so a caravan passed—with brave plumes on the first 
mule’s head, tinkling bells and blue beads, prophylactic 
emblems against the Evil Eye. The first mule (always a 
splendid beast) stepped out, making the pace. The others 
followed in single file, the muleteers walking alongside, 
distinguishable at a great distance by the walk which all 
muleteers have in every part of the world, a swing from the 
hips and the open chest. 

When more than half-way over the daily journey, it is 
the custom of Chinese muleteers to stop for two or three 
hours to rest and feed their animals. Whether one wants this 
stop or not matters little. I never yet met a traveller who 
prevailed upon his muleteers to go straight through on a daily 
journey. Of course there is no objection to going on and 
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leaving them, and this is what I usually did. I preferred to 
get all my march done before I rested. I could then spend 
the surplus time taking photographs and in choosing what 
accommodation there was, and getting some food ready, 
though this seemed a lost effort, for Frank preferred European 
food, and the boxes were always with the caravan. Still, I liked 
the solitude, which is to me the kindest of ail travelling com¬ 
panions. Sun, moon and stars, wind, rain and snow never fail 
to woo me more ardently with her by my side. I learnt to 
know Nature and with her be content and happy, but there is 
no more jealous mistress in the world. Her tentacles are indeed 
strong and far-reaching. A thousand things a thousand times 
a day bring back memories of her wooing. The sight of a sun¬ 
rise, a sunset—and the never-ending noise, the never-being- 
alone, which living away from her usually means, magnify 
memories of these pregnant glories. 
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BANDITS AND LICE 


After Nawpkayang we climbed steeply, and had soon 
passed the frontier, which was denoted by a good iron bridge, 
deserted except for one man in a bamboo shelter. The track 
lay through a very narrow gorge between earthy banks and 
twisted roots of trees. The turns were so sharp that sometimes 
the poles upon which the empty chair swung could not be 
brought round, and two coolies would be forced up the bank 
or have to hang on to a branch of a tree while the other end 
of the poles was brought around. I liked the going; it was 
interesting. The track got easier. Quite suddenly we descended, 
a lovely valley opened before us, flanked by hills merging into 
snow-topped mountains in the distance. We halted here at 
Man Hsien for the night. First we went into a big compound 
to check our baggage into China, and saw a Customs official, 
who told me we could have it sealed and examined later at 
Tengyueh if I preferred it. I did, and so it was sealed. All the 
mules stayed in the compound for the night, where there 
were several other caravans resting before travelling in the 
opposite direction into Burma, 

We spent the night in a nearby inn. We had a room to our¬ 
selves, but the bamboo walls were rather threadbare and 
through them we saw into the next room, where five little 
opium lamps were burning by the sides of the five occupants. 

Barsai, our cook, had a room near us, which he shared with 
nine other people; he quickly prepared some food for Frank, 
while I sat down on a wooden stool and ate some Chinese food 
with the few Chinese travellers who were there. 

Later I walked over to see the mules; including ours, there 
were 239, and not one mule with a sore place. Then I went to 
arrange about an armed escort for the morrow, as I had 
received a message from the headman that he would like me 
to take not less than four soldiers and that bandits were upon 
the road. He advised me to take the number of men the head-, 
man would suggest in the larger places that we w r ere passing. 
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We rose at 4.30, collected our armed escort—four young 
soldiers of the Militia—and moved off at 5.30. For the first 
three or four hours there was a hard nip in the air, and it was 
bitterly cold, though towards midday the sun shone hotly. 

Always, at eventide, behind were the mountains over which 
we had come, and in front a range denoting the morrow’s 
effort. Our military escort had bare feet, white puttees, rifles 
and umbrellas—the handles of these were usually worn at 
the back, tucked down their necks. When we went through, 
the bandit question was not too bad; culprits were being 
rounded up and in the surrounding districts where they were 
found, the nearest small village would be razed to the ground 
as a warning to the countryside that these men should not be 
sheltered, given food or helped in any way. Sometimes the 
bandits’ relations also paid the price, and one city through 
which we passed had several men strung up near the main 
city gate. A few months later matters were healthier. 

Through so-called dangerous places, the escort prevailed 
upon us to gallop, which was usually disastrous to me, as I 
had draped round me, in an effort to balance, my aneroid, 
prismatic compass, camera, field-glasses and a few other 
things, which flew in a forward and outward movement, 
ricochetting, and in the rebound caught me under, and upon, 
delicate portions of my torso and face. When walking in 
these places, I was coerced into running, feeling extremely 
foolish, with an apparition in front, rifle in firing position, and 
the other hand spread-eagled out, four cartridges held be¬ 
tween the fingers and thumb. I saw no signs of danger from 
bandits, but quite a lot from the barrel of a rifle which was, 
more often than not, thrust in my face during the course of an 
explanation, or during a sudden halt for mounting or dis¬ 
mounting. However, one day, while slithering down a per¬ 
pendicular mountain-side, 7,500 ft. above sea-level, quite 
suddenly we came across a few straggling men, the remains 
of the postmaster’s caravan. The meeting was most unfor¬ 
tunate and had repercussions. Our men and servants were, I 
think, just beginning to get used to us, and to feel we were not 
quite so mad or bad, and probably thought there was little 
or no danger on the road; but these men had been shot at and 
stabbed, and the tale of horror told went on for hours; each 
detail was gone into, and every mark, wound and scratch 
exhibited. For the rest of the journey rifles were up at the 
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shoulder. Incidentally, to show a little how “Master” counts 
in China, all four surrounded Frank: I might go on ahead or 
behind, t akin g photos as I pleased, but I never had one of the 
guard. 

Conversation was carried on in complete pantomime. In some 
places the necessary gestures took so long that the actors had 
to run on ahead, the performances taking place a yard or so 
in front of Frank’s mule. This miming is so cleverly executed 
that one rarely fails to understand what is meant. 

Frank wore a stiff collar, tie and carefully matched silk 
handkerchief, and a perfectly good Bond Street hat. He rode 
with his dangling legs nearly reaching the ground on either 
side of his mule, a pipe stuck in his mouth, surrounded by his 
laughing escort of four, all smoking Burma cheroots supplied 
by their “Master," whom they adored. It made a pleasant 
picture as they followed the caravan. Frank had two mules, 
and the change over was regularly accomplished in this order. 
Martha went slower. Frank hit her with a small switch. With 
a reproachful look in her eye, she looked gravely from side 
to side. A little while later, her head turned right round, and 
with a gaze which clearly said, "Sorry, old chap, but you will 
have to get off,” she gently and quietly laid down. At this 
juncture the change was made, Susan going quite well till the 
evening. 

During the midday halt, after they had eaten their food, 
and usually while they were waiting for the mules to be 
brought back from their water or grazing ground, the men 
would take off their jackets and go carefully over them for 
lice; then the tops of their trousers would be looked through. 
As I noticed so many of them pop the lice into their mouths, 
I asked if they were particularly nice; they said “No," but 
that they had always done it that way. In some places insects 
were a bit trying, because, though the trouble of making camp 
was absent, so was also the cleanliness and comfort of camp 
life. Still, it was by no means serious. 

We made an extra early start the day we were going to arrive 
at Tengyueh, and I got well ahead of the caravan. It was a beauti¬ 
ful day, and I got many lovely ' ‘stills" and several hundred feet 
of cine photographs. As I sit writing this book, my experiences 
on this journey seem very far away, but thinking backwards I 
can still capture the feelings I had at that time. The harmonic 
welding of my personality with Nature’s glories, amid human 
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happenings which filled day and night to the exclusion of all 
else. The blue Yunnan sky above, the grand mountains ahead 
and behind, the turns and twists of the unknown trail, ivhich 
ended with the sun’s rays, among human actions uncompli¬ 
cated and reasonable. It was the opposite of so-called civilisa¬ 
tion, where it is the trail that is monotonous and certain, and 
the actions of humans that are unknown, and have chaotic 
results for which we must have man-made laws. 

Fire was raging on a distant hill, clearing all the stubble 
off the fields. As the flames lit a fresh clump of bushes, they 
made a noise like a shot from a gun. We passed a gigantic 
banyan tree. Under its grand branches and in its cool shade 
rested two travellers: two women, one with feet so tiny that she 
could not walk without a stick—tiny stubs of feet in pointed 
and embroidered shoes—and her daughter-in-law with the 
modern feet, the result of the New China Movement. 

The track led past a small wooden house, outside which a 
woman, sitting on the ground, cried and wailed incessantly. 
Hens passed backward and forward, picking up what nourish¬ 
ment they could from the hard earth. Near the hens a child 
stood gazing solemnly at the woman, decked in his baby 
finery, with fur surrounding his face, and on his embroidered 
coat and front apron. At the back an older boy was gathering 
dung and carefully plastering it on the outer wall, filling 
up the gaping cavities. Inside I saw a dying man stretched 
upon the floor. On either side his two sons were leaning over 
him. Tears and sweat were pouring off their grief-lined faces, 
and in turn they were shouting at the tops of their voices, 
one in the dying man’s ear, and the other into his mouth. 
As soon as one shout was over, the other began. Apart from 
all ritual, the grief was so profound that I moved quickly 
away. Further off the paper horses, ornaments, and other 
preparations for the funeral were being rushed through. 

At last the final steep climb was over, and a precipitous 
descent began. Far below lay the little town of IToo Shwin 
Shan, which I at first mistook for Tengyueh. Since entering 
China it was the first town I had seen which had smooth 
walls, neither broken nor patched. This little town interested 
me, and I afterwards returned to re-visit it. The outer wall 
ran all around the town. I followed it to the top of a hill, past 
a temple with door gods and two dragons. A paved path 
began here, formed by one big flat stone in the centre and 
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happenings which filled day and night to the exclusion of all 
else. The blue Yfinnan sky above, the grand mountains ahead 
and behind, the turns and twists of the unknown trail, which 
ended with the sun’s rays, among human actions uncompli¬ 
cated and reasonable. It was the opposite of so-called civilisa¬ 
tion, where it is the trail that is monotonous and certain, and 
the actions of humans that are unknown, and have chaotic 
results for which we must have man-made laws. 

Fire was raging on a distant hill, clearing all the stubble 
off the fields. As the flames lit a fresh clump of bushes, they 
made a noise like a shot from a gun. We passed a gigantic 
banyan tree. Under its grand branches and in its cool shade 
rested two travellers: two women, one with feet so tiny that she 
could not walk without a stick—tiny stubs of feet in pointed 
and embroidered shoes—and her daughter-in-law with the 
modern feet, the result of the New China Movement. 

The track led past a small wooden house, outside which a 
woman, sitting on the ground, cried and wailed incessantly. 
Hens passed backward and forward, picking up what nourish¬ 
ment they could from the hard earth. Near the hens a child 
stood gazing solemnly at the woman, decked in his baby 
finery, with fur surrounding his face, and on his embroidered 
coat and front apron. At the back an older boy was gathering 
dung and carefully plastering it on the outer wall, filling 
up the gaping cavities. Inside I saw a dying man stretched 
upon the floor. On either side his two sons were leaning over 
him. Tears and sweat were pouring off their grief-lined faces, 
and in turn they were shouting at the tops of their voices, 
one in the dying man’s ear, and the other into his mouth. 
As soon as one shout was over, the other began. Apart from 
all ritual, the grief was so profound that I moved quickly 
away. Further off the paper horses, ornaments, and other- 
preparations for the funeral were being rushed through. 

At last the final steep climb was over, and a precipitous 
descent began. Far below lay the little town of Hoo Shwin 
Shan, which I at first mistook for Tengyueh, Since entering 
China it was the first town I had seen which had smooth 
walls, neither broken nor patched. This little town interested 
me, and I afterwards returned to re-visit it. The outer wall 
ran all around the town. I followed it to the top of a hill, past 
a temple with door gods and two dragons. A paved path 
began here, formed by one big fiat stone in the centre and 
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several others at the side; we went down the hill and passed 
a small weaving mill, with little girls operating the looms, 
over a carved stone bridge, on to the road and under a 
Chinese gateway or pi’lou. Climbing again, we passed a 
delicious little waterfall, with a temple perched right on the 
top of a prettily shrubbed high hill, a good landmark many 
miles before reaching the plain of Tengyueh. Below us lay 
a farm which had many different crops growing in a very 
restricted area, Then the path led between bush hedges right 
up to the gateway of Tengyueh. 
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LONELY OUTPOST 


Tengyueh has been a treaty port since 1897. It is 5,365 ft. 
above sea-level, and 137 miles from Bhamo. Surrounded by 
mountain tracks upon which caravans wend their way to and 
from the city, it is walled and battlemented. The walls are 
about 25 ft. high, and, owing to the fear of Communists 
descending upon the city, these walls have recently been 
rebuilt and a system of beacon lights instituted. 

We meant to leave next morning, but there was a hitch. 
Our overdressed and overpaid young man, the interpreter, 
arrayed this morning in gorgeous, wide violet-coloured 
trousers and green shirt, said he was afraid to go further, 
as he thought he might be killed. Our nice cook, Barsai, 
said he also would find it difficult to be faithful any further, 
as he spoke only Burmese, and as we had arranged that he 
should be sent back to his home from Yunnan-fu by rail to 
Haiphong and by sea to Rangoon and then up the river, 
how could he travel in China without an interpreter? This 
was difficult. There was no cook, nor any kind of personal 
boy to be obtained here. The chair coolies had to be changed, 
too, as they also were terrified of continuing the journey. 
If only we had managed to miss the "stabbed ones” all would 
have been well. After three days jof intensive search in “high¬ 
ways and hedges” a scratch replacement was available—a 
cook, one eye completely ruined by trachoma, a prevalent 
disease throughout China, and coolies with characters "no 
better than they should be.” I vaguely wondered exactly 
what that might mean when applied to males. The rest of 
our caravan was in order. I enjoyed these few days. 

The Consulate was a big, well-built house, which had been 
erected at great cost. All the materials had been brought 
over the mountains. It is an isolated place, seven days from 
Bhamo in the west, or seven days from Myitkyina in the 
north-west, and eleven days from Tali in the east, with still 
a further fifteen days from Tali to Yunnan-fu, the head of a 
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railway, from the coastal port of Haiphong. This last fifteen 
days actually ended by being three in an omnibus, as the new 
road was through as far as Yiinnan-fu. 

The European population was once four, but is now two— 
the British Consul and a Commissioner of Customs. The latter 
was mostly on tour. Formerly there was a Christian mission. 

Several things surprised me at this inland Treaty port: 
goods entering and leaving were always referred to as cargo 
and there was a tide-surveyor: a great deal of smuggling took 
place although the penalties were severe. 

One day the Consul laughingly told me that a claim was 
made by a muleteer who entered Tengyueh with his cargo 
completely ruined. The ruin was caused, so the muleteer 
said, by a foreign lady, who, as his mule tried to pass, lifted 
up her leg, and kicked the beast over the precipice. Needless 
to say, I guessed to whom this referred, as I was the only 
"foreign lady” who had been there in the last two years. 
Then I gave my version of the story, which was that on the 
day we entered Tengyueh I was well ahead of my caravan 
with my camera, and had dismounted and pulled my mule 
up a bank to allow another mule to pass. After it had gone 
by, and had turned a bend, I thought I heard a shout and a 
splash, but could see nothing; and that was all I knew of the 
affair. The muleteer certainly told his tale well, and the 
foreign lady's leg seemed so immensely splendid and agile 
that I was almost persuaded to start doing a daily dozen. 
I was asked what I would like to do, and the matter was 
settled by paying a small sum of money to compensate the 
receiver of the goods for their wetting. The muleteer was so 
well pleased with the success of his tale, for he was very poor, 
that we could grudge neither the small payment nor the loss 
of time. 

Early one morning Frank came up chuckling to tell me 
that while walking around the Consulate grounds he had 
suddenly come face to face with a young female cloud leopard. 
Imagining that it had jumped over the wall, he tried to think 
what one does about sudden meetings with such wild beasts, 
and remembered reading that the main thing was to stare 
into its eyes. He had done this with intensity for what he 
thought was about thirty minutes, when suddenly it moved, 
and as it did so, dragged a chain! This animal belonged to the 
Consul, who also owned a lovely old dog. 
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While walking upon the walls of the city at even, when 
the sun was showing its late day glories, in the distance 
I saw the heights of the Salween Divide where our future trail 
lay. The Consul told me many things. He had an imagination 
and a good vocabulary, but his artistry was in the telling of 
his tale, which many dramatists would have envied. His 
words painted vivid pictures, characters sprang to life, 
situations were poignant and dynamic. I was told these 
tales were true. Out of the many he told me, I will recount 
one, though I cannot do this half so well as he did it. 

The contractor for the building of the Consulate lived near 
his work in order to supervise things. The job was costly 
and difficult, since all the stone and bricks, furniture and 
fireplaces, had to be hauled over the mountains. Towards the 
end of the second year tempers began to deteriorate. Now, the 
contractor had a well-run household and a partiality for 
sausages. One wet Saturday morning he came into the dining¬ 
room looking forward to sausages for breakfast. Outside the 
rain dripped heavily from roof, tree and flower. In the city 
the wedding of one of the relations of No. 2 Boy was taking 
place, and he therefore had the day off. The contractor sat 
down, No. i Boy placed the dish before his master, and lifted 
the cover. 

The sausages were in halves. 

“What! sausages in halves! Why, boy, why?” 

The boy gazed fearfully at his master’s angiy face and 
watched as one by one the halves of the sausages were placed 
together. The only sound which broke the heavy silence was 
the rain falling in big drops from the roof and stones outside. 
His master’s shout, “Dog! You have stolen a piece from the 
middle of the sausages,” made the boy run, but his master 
reached for his riding crop and ran after him. Round and 
round the table they went, the master gaining gradually 
on the boy, who suddenly saw the bread knife, and snatching 
it up, turned on his master, and drove the knife through 
his body and into the wall behind. Almost fainting, the boy 
gazed, shocked with what he had done. The blood dripped 
down, keeping time with the raindrops from the roof. In the 
evening No. 2 Boy returned and took the knife from his 
master’s body, but Master was dead. 

In Tengyueh there was no wireless, The latest newspaper 
was five weeks old. 
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We wandered around the city, which was full of people 
and small shops. The streets were colourful, but not very 
noisy. The people were eating their evening meal off street 
stalls or inside their dwellings. The women were weaving, 
sewing, washing, cooking and carrying. A cow cost 35s. 
and milk was twice the price it is in England. Chickens and 
ducks cost 6 d. to is. 

The Chinese language used here is different from Cantonese 
or Pekingese. The currency employed was the big dollar 
(big silver dollar), now forbidden practically everywhere in 
China, except in the heart of Yiinnan Province. I paid the 
necessary tax on importing my mules and stores, which 
came to half the estimated value of all my stores. During that 
year the Customs receipts were Rs. 100,000. It was usual 
for the Customs officials to keep meteorological readings. 

One day I put all my cameras in a sedan chair and went 
to the fascinating village of Hoo Shwin Shan. The chair, a 
very different means of conveyance from the travelling chair 
described in a previous chapter, was very grand, like those 
often seen in museums. It was an enclosed compartment, 
and was carried by means of wooden shafts at the front and 
back. Inside there was a seat, windows on either side, and in 
front a flap of cord and wood, with a curtain across the bottom 
part of the opening. Gaily painted, very cumbersome and 
heavy, it indeed seemed a relic of China’s former glories. 
The man in front sang out at intervals, “Make way for the 
noble lady.” 

The approach from Tengyueh led along a narrow cobbled 
path, through a gateway, or fii’lou, about a quarter of a mile 
from the village, which lay spread out upon the slope of a hill, 
its temples and buildings unveiled, in spite of the surrounding 
wall. In front of me was a pond, encircled by a stone wall, 
and flanked by two arched stone bridges, leading to the path 
directly below the walls of the city. Stone arches were built 
in the water. When this form of architecture is used as a 
doorway, it is called "A door of happiness.” 

Near this water outside the walls was a washing place for 
the women, who were energetically pounding the clothes 
with a big stone. Others were spreading garments upon a 
stone and soaping them. One little bright-eyed maiden, with 
her play days not many hours behind her, had already been 
initiated into the work, which would gradually get harder, 
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until she became one of the prematurely old women in China. 
She was gravely soaping a sock upon a big stone. 

While walking around the walls I came to a big stone 
square, surrounded by a semi-circular parapet 2 ft. high. 
Children played here, and many stalls of vegetables were 
displayed nearby. Goitre was very prevalent, and one young 
man had the biggest I had ever seen. It is caused by a lack 
of iodine and is prevalent in Yunnan Province. Europe ans 
staying any length of time use a preparation of salt containing 
iodine. Further along was another open space, similar to 
the last and still outside the walls. Here was the object of 
my search; preparations for to-day’s funeral. The story of the 
dead man’s life was intensely interesting, but unfortunately 
this book is not long enough to tell the details. 

Funerals play a great part in the life of the Chinese. Funerals 
in big cities and on the coast vary considerably from those in 
the interior. Objects such as horses, about 7 ft high, are very 
cleverly made from paper, cloth and light struts of wood, and 
are then painted. All the objects used in the funeral have their 
significance. Horses are there to pull the souls over the bridge 
connecting life and death. At this funeral there were live 
horses, beautifully decorated in grotesque colours, an elabor¬ 
ate canopy, poles with banners, and musicians hired for the 
occasion, with their trumpets and flags; children dressed in 
white, the mourning colour in China, enormous sedan chairs 
bearing food, clothes, flowers and sometimes rolls of silk. All 
along the funeral route little stalls had been set up, candles 
lighted, and bowls of sweets and other eatables placed on a 
cloth, with some paper flowers as decoration. At one corner, 
above such a stall, was a curiously shaped bowl fixed to the 
wall, with a canopy over it, reminiscent of the little images in 
Italian streets. At last the funeral procession started. It had 
taken days to prepare all the images; it was impressive, and 
much more interesting than the bigger, flamboyant Chinese 
funerals seen on the coast and in big towns. The paper images 
are now really forbidden, but in the interior, ritual goes on 
exactly the same as it did thousands of years ago. The coffin 
was made of good seasoned wood, extremely heavy, and was 
given a choice resting place, high on the hillside, with a fine 
tombstone, on which was reiterated the life and good qualities 
of the deceased. 

Gateways placed at uneven distances from one another 
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led from narrow flights of steps to the main street. Wandering 
in the village, I met a wild young girl, black-haired and soft- 
eyed, in tattered clothes. Around her neck was a close-fitting 
wooden collar, and attached to it by a rope were many bundles 
which she carried on her back. There were no beggars; every¬ 
body seemed prosperous. Land can be bought for next to 
nothing and labour is scarce here. 

I sat on the stone parapet watching the reflection of the 
"Doors of Happiness” in the water. The babies and children 
played around me and many small white birds were flying 
about overhead. Chinese toddlers so gay and full of fun, are 
most enchanting—their slanting solemn eyes, big round faces 
surrounded by fur hats, their gaily embroidered front aprons 
and their little backsides bare. It was such a peaceful happy 
scene, and I turned my back upon it with regret. Walking 
behind my chair, I arrived at Tengyueh late in the evening. 

A few hot sunny days and cold, "four-blanket” nights soon 
passed pleasantly. Early one morning, as the sun climbed the 
sky, we walked out of the town, said a cheery "Adieu” to our 
good host, the British Consul, and headed for the Salween 
Divide. 
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BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 


Outside the city wall we fell once more into our old order of 
going. I walked ahead with Beauty, the caravan dog, a little 
in front of me, and I was followed by a coolie, balancing a pole 
on his shoulder, with equal loads of cameras and stands hang¬ 
ing from each end, the usual method by which things are 
carried. Behind him came the nine baggage mules, the leader 
decked out in plumes, blue beads and ribbon, with a bell tied 
round his neck, followed by my mule, which was being led. 
Next came the travelling chair, carried by four stalwart men; 
then Frank, with the armed escort and a welcome addition to 
the caravan, the Consul’s boy, mounted on a very nice white 
pony with a long, flowing tail and European harness. The 
Consul had very kindly sent this boy to go with us as far as the 
first stage, to show our new cook the ropes. Where there was 
room on the track, this pony would gallop alongside the 
caravan, looking interestedly at all the loads, and would then 
gallop back to its place in the rear. 

We started to climb immediately after leaving Tengyueh, 
and passed a number of dead and dying mules, with the usual 
birds wheeling overhead, and some wild dogs sitting a little 
way off, waiting patiently for their prey. After two hours we 
had climbed 6,000 ft. (2,000 ft. since leaving the town) and as 
we looked back we had a grand view of Tengyueh plain. In 
these western parts of China all the cities or big villages are 
situated on plateaux, strung together by mountain ranges 
running north and south. Therefore travelling eastwards 
meant that one was going crossgrain to the country. The 
height varied between 3,200 ft. and 9,500 ft. above sea-level. 

It was hard going for the mules, as in many places there 
were great, uneven slabs of stone and enormous flints on the 
track. A cold fierce wind blew hard on the heights, but at last 
we began to descend. After four and a quarter hours, we came 
to a place where we could water our animals; here we had our 
midday halt. I climbed a hill nearby to have a look round, and 
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then went back to the caravan and took stock of the fresh 
blood. The armed escort of four were new, and would be with 
us for the next four stages, when we would have to get fresh 
ones. 

Altogether, without the Consul’s boy and the armed escort, 
we had with us Cruel, Ugly, Happy and Capone, who were 
muleteers, and Dopey and Greedy, Romeo, Lazy and 
Grumbles, who were coolies. 

Cruel, the head muleteer, lived up to his name both in looks 
and actions. When he was pleased, and that was seldom, he 
grinned from ear to ear, but kept his mouth closed. He was 
the master of Ugly, Happy and Capone, and we had hired him 
with his twelve mules. Happy always looked cheerful in all 
circumstances. Capone used a horrid little knife in every 
argument, and had unpleasant ways of forcing a dollar, a few 
cents or possessions from most of the party whenever he re¬ 
quired them. Grumbles was head coolie, and was for ever 
complaining, but he worked splendidly, and everything was 
well done and in an orderly manner. Officially, three coolies 
had been taken to carry the chair, in case of sickness, but 
luckily we did not have to use it. So they carried it empty, and 
helped with the loads of the other two coolies. (In these parts 
a coolie carries 60 lb. and a mule 120 lb.) As it had been im¬ 
possible to get a personal or cook’s boy, they also helped the 
cook, and put up and took down beds, fetched water, etc, 
Dopey was our greatest opium-smoker; his mouth was always 
half open, with the bottom lip slightly protruding, and he had 
the peculiar colour which one soon recognises in opium 
addicts. Greedy was always the first to start eating, and last 
to finish, and when near food he positively quivered with 
excitement, and almost slobbered at the mouth. Romeo was 
our romantic, and in most places he found a female, often very 
pretty, who was willing to play Juliet. He carried a stringed 
instrument, which he placed carefully between the frying pan 
and the wash basin which were part of his load. Lazy was 
perhaps more contemplative than his nickname implied, 
which singled him out from amongst a lot of men who were 
working hard every hour of long days. Last of all came the 
most interesting pair in the party, Beauty and the Beast, or 
Ugly. 

We called the dog Beauty; never before have I met such a 
clever dog. She was black, with a silky coat and a mongrel 
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outline, with lovely intelligent eyes, and looked after the whole 
caravan. She was always ahead, looking carefully to right and 
left; if there was a bad place to be passed, she would sit down 
and wait until the first mule came along, and then would point 
it out. Then she would run on again, and if there was an ob¬ 
struction on the road, or anything wrong, she would come and 
bark to her master, throwing back her head in the direction 
from which she had come. If he did not take any notice, she 
would stop the first mule by jumping up at its mouth. She 
was always right. When a halt was called, she went to see 
where the mules were being taken to feed, then came back, 
and having run up to each load to examine it, if all was in 
order, she would lie under the middle saddle, and woe betide 
any stranger who dared touch the harness. I worried her very 
much at first; she wanted to go in front of me, but afterwards 
she learnt that when I went ahead, the caravan only caught 
me up if I stopped to take pictures. She also learnt that some¬ 
times I went straight on to the place where we had decided to 
stop the night, missing the midday halt. At first she tried to 
keep ahead; then she would run back. An hour or so after¬ 
wards, she would catch me up, and, pushing her nose into my 
hand, ask as plainly as a dog could, "Was everything all 
right?" Afterwards she gave it up, and kept faithfully to the 
caravan. 

Last of all there was Ugly, or the Beast. He was quite the 
plainest man I have ever seen, with one eye turned outwards 
and upwards, a large crooked mouth, and big wide nose, but 
was the kindest and nicest soul I have ever met. He adored 
Beauty, and Beauty adored him. They worked for Cruel. It 
was always Ugly who had to take the mules to graze or for 
water; he used to come back to a little food, which by then 
was cold and which the others had left. He would sit down, 
but before long, if he thought he was unobserved, he would 
surreptitiously give the nicest pieces to Beauty. Sometimes 
Ugly would gather Beauty up in his arms, and deposit her 
out of reach of Cruel's kicks. Dog and man understood each 
other perfectly. They each realised that if their love was 
shown it brought down curses and blows on both. If Ugly 
stood near the loads, and Beauty was under them, a long red 
tongue would reach out and lick the man’s bare, coarsened 
feet, and Ugly would mutter just a word, but it would suffice. 

All our men were opium smokers except Ugly, who never 
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smoked, probably because he was the poorest of the lot. 
Indeed, his clothes, though very clean, were patched many 
times and were threadbare. I think often of the day I saw 
Ugly, who had so little, dive into his innermost garment and 
drop a coin in a poor blind beggar’s skin mug. It was just out¬ 
side a village. Beauty had suddenly raced back, and tried to 
say, or had said something to Ugly, who was well behind with 
the caravan. I was standing on top of a steep bank a long 
way above the track, and Ugly did not know I was there. 
All passed the beggar, but only Ugly gave him anything. We 
became so fond of him that on nights when we were especially 
tired, when things looked not too bright, we gave ourselves 
the pleasure of discussing what would be the loveliest present 
to Ugly when we had to part. We had learnt that it was a 
waste to give him anything while on the journey, as Cruel 
always gained possession of it. I wanted to give him a mule, 
so that he could be his own master, or a little hut with ground. 
Frank thought money. Alas! in the end it was not to be. When 
I had learned what a kind soul this man had, I was worried 
in case in the future he might ask an English person what 
was meant by Ugly. Of course, anyone living in China 
would tell me he would not care, and you could not hurt his 
feelings: but I always wished I had given him a different 
name. 

All these men were very rough, of course, but they were 
all efficient in their different ways, and whatever was broken 
on the road was mended, or something was made to do the 
job equally as well as the article which was being replaced. 

After the midday rest, we made a steep descent; then, still 
descending, but down a smaller gradient, a lovely view of the 
Salween Divide rose higher and higher, and seemed more 
majestic as each step was taken, until Kanlanchai was 
reached, 5,000 ft. above sea-level, a tiny village of a few huts 
on either side of the one street. We stayed in one of them on 
the left-hand side, and, having had a look at our room, we 
wondered whether the pig-sty would be better; but as an old 
Chinese man had been turned out to make room for us, I felt 
we could not refuse to stay in it though I took a picture of 
my bedroom from outside and found it attractive to look 
upon. 

Our new cook was not half so good as our nice Barsai, but 
with the help of the Consul's boy, who was excellent, a good 
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meal was prepared, which I ate also, not only because so much 
effort had been expended upon it, but because for once I 
thought the meal was better than I could have got by eating 
Chinese food. Usually, I infinitely prefer any Chinese food to 
mediocre or bad European cooking. 

On the slopes just outside this village I noticed that there 
was a communal grindstone, very primitive but efficient. 
Water, trickling down the hillside, fell into a receptacle 
attached to a long horizontal bar of wood, at the other end 
of which a heavy piece of wood was fixed at right angles, the 
bar pivoting upon a vertical stake driven into the ground. 
This piece of wood was moved up and down according to 
whether the receptacle at the other end was full of water or 
empty. The pestle ground very well wheat and the many other 
things needed by a Chinese household. I have seen the same 
idea used in farms in England for pumping water. In each 
village something of the kind was arranged, if there was plenty 
of water, but in bigger towns, mules or bullocks walked 
monotonously around, which moved one big grinding stone 
placed upon the other, crushing as they moved. 

Next morning we got away early after the usual effort. One 
hour later we had dropped to the Shweli River, which looked 
very green and had a good current. There was an iron bridge 
across it. We crossed and climbed up the opposite side, which 
was very hard on man and beast. For the next three and a 
half hours we went up and up: the poor wretched little mules 
puffed away, although they were not heavily laden, their sides 
expanding and contracting like concertinas. We called a halt; 
four mules had to be re-shod. Ugly took them off to try to 
find some food and water. One of my routine jobs was looking 
around and finding things that needed to be repaired; usually 
the jobs were done at night in the courtyard of the inn, but 
I noticed Frank’s animal was getting sore places, so Cruel 
and I started to overhaul his saddle. We wanted to put on 
a native crupper, which was composed of many rounded 
pieces of wood with holes through the middle; these were 
threaded like beads on to a strip of bullock hide. The crupper 
goes under the animal's tail in the usual way, but although 
there is great pressure upon it, these wooden beads turn, and 
therefore do not rub the animal as an ordinary crupper would 
do. I christened these cruppers "rosaries," and indeed it was 
often a case of clutching them, “one by one.” In order to fix 
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it on to the saddle—the hooks were gone long ago—we bored 
a hole by heating an iron meat-skewer which I had brought 
with me. We made the hole well into the saddle, taking in 
all the thickness and just missing the tree. ' 

We then twisted twine to stop the crupper from wearing 
the edges of the hole when it was attached. Then we made 
a similar hole on the other side of the saddle and tied on the 
crupper. It was a great improvement. The afternoon's march 
was through a very dense forest. Firs and quite high branches 
of trees were covered thickly with green moss. The track 
became very narrow, and another climb of 3,000 ft. gave us 
a magnificent view of the Shweli River and the high range 
of mountains over which we had just come. A strong, ice- 
cold wind began to blow. We descended very steeply and 
were glad to drop into the little stopping place of Homushu, 
near the Salween River, 3,650 It. above sea-level. Knowing 
we had a long, nine-hours’ march over bad ground the next 
day, we once more tackled Frank’s saddle, boring holes here 
and there and threading twine between the holes, thus holding 
the padding together. Odd bits of string and rope were also 
used for mending anything which had come apart during the 
day. Ugly was working hard, spitting on all the cruppers and 
rubbing them. 

Our room was comfortable, and had two doors—the usual 
one into the inn’s courtyard and another into the village 
street. We ate, and were soon fast asleep. 
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Next day we were up at 4.30, and I made a terrific effort 
to get the caravan away early, so that our nine hours’ march, 
including the necessary midday halt, could be finished in day¬ 
light. Cruel was in a bad humour, and everything was wrong. 
He even grumbled at the chop-boxes, saying that the balance 
was all wrong. He was probably right, for loads must balance, 
and our cook would often take several things out of one box. 
At last we were ready; then it was pointed out that two of 
the soldiers were missing. I had to go up the road to where 
they had stayed the night, and drag them out of bed, though 
as a rule they were very good, and this was the first time I 
had had trouble with them. At 7 a.m. we were off; we dropped 
down steep stone steps, lower and lower, and although the 
previous night the Salween had looked so near, it seemed this 
morning to get further and further away. Quite suddenly I 
noticed that the mules were still with us, but that all the 
coolies and the men carrying my cameras had gone over a 
mountain pass, which Cruel told me was not nearly so rough, 
but needed more climbing. I wanted my big camera very 
badly, but being angry availed me nothing, and after an hour 
I gave up waving my arms and shouting and the other antics 
with which I was trying to impress upon them how cross I 
was, in the hope that I should still retrieve them. We were 
now 2,100 ft. above sea-level. We crossed flooded ricefields, 
divided by strong mud partitions 2 ft. high. In some places, 
the mules could walk upon these partitions, but in others they 
had to step or jump over them, splashing us, and drenching 
our feet with mud and water. It was impossible to walk over 
these paddy fields. We crossed a small stream and came to a 
narrow path. Then we climbed a little, and were afforded a 
beautiful view of the Salween River with the Great Divide; 
looking back, we saw the mountains over which we had 
toiled yesterday. 

The river in front shimmered bright blue in the sunshine. 
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There were two suspension bridges made of chain with wood 
in the centre, and mules could only cross in single file. Coming 
down this hill, we passed through the sleepy little village of 
Luchang, nestling in the bank of the river. It was market day, 
which gave the scene a nice setting, with the Divide in the 
background, flanked by mountains. The streets were filled 
with men, women, children, mules, donkeys, horses and 
every kind of merchandise procurable in the district, and 
were rich in colour, from the fruits, vegetables, brightly 
coloured saddlery and the coolie blue of the people’s clothes, 
harmonising with the blue of the river and the sky. Chinese 
letters placed high on the rock on the other side of the river, 
with steps mounting up the other side, and leading over the 
tops of the mountains, made a memorable picture. We crossed 
the bridge, which is a very picturesque one, and pulled up from 
the bank of the Salween, climbing over steep stone steps, which 
after an hour, brought us to a fairly level track. Here we met 
the first bad weather; it was not pleasant. The poor mules 
did their best, but soon we were tired. Marching and climbing 
at these heights was pleasant enough in lovely weather, but 
when one’s shoes were heavy with clods of earth, it was not 
so good. 

I had dropped far behind the caravan to take pictures, and 
had a hard job to catch up, but I eventually did, finding it in 
a lovely shady place, where a stream flowed steadily by into 
a small waterfall, which gave forth the only sounds that could 
be heard, cool, clear, jingling notes. Then suddenly Bedlam 
seemed to have broken loose. The armed escort and the 
muleteers were quarrelling. They shouted and stormed at one 
another for a whole hour. Apparently the muleteers wanted 
to rest in this place because there was water for their animals, 
and the armed escort wanted to go on to the next village, 
where they could buy food. As our cook was just sitting and 
looking at this nasty quarrel, I decided in future he would 
cook rice for the soldiers, so as to avoid all the quarrelling. 

It was a relief to move on, although the place was so lovely. 
After another two hours’ climb, we came on to a well-made 
road, wide enough for a car, and soon we passed the first 
wheeled vehicle I had seen since leaving Bhamo, a crudely 
made low cart with four wheels, each consisting of four 
quarter blocks of wood, held together by a big wooden hub. 
Inside the cart, which was being drawn by an enormous 
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buffalo, was a large slab of stone. Two hours further on, just 
as it was getting dark, we dropped down into the village of 
P’up’iao, 3,650 ft. above sea-level. It was difficult to find a 
room, as both inns were full up, but at last we managed to 
get one. 

In the morning, we got away easily; everybody doing their 
job perfectly. We started climbing as usual, but after three 
hours the soldiers started to look worried, and kept constant 
watch on the slopes high above us, several times rattling their 
rifle bolts and trying to look very severe, with comical effect. 
For this part of the journey, one actually left "the Master” 
and walked by me, and as I objected to having the barrel of 
his rifle pointing at my eye, he altered its position to the small 
of my neck. Later we passed a big caravan of bulls, carrying 
enormous logs of wood on either side, going through Lung- 
hsueh-ching, a small place of six huts and twenty-five inhabi¬ 
tants. Climbing again in the late afternoon brought us a fine 
view of the picturesque Yung Ch’ang plain, lying below us, 
surrounded by mountains. There were several shiny white 
villages scattered all over the plain. A little nearer and the 
walls of Yung Ch’ang could be traced. The water in a large 
reservoir just outside the town was shining in the slanting 
rays of the setting sun. The city’s new name is Paoshan 
(pao meaning protect, and shan, mountain). There were 
seven gates, and outside the Long Chiien (Dragon Pool Gate 
—the dragon is always connected with water) was a very 
prettily placed lake, in the middle of which was a pagoda. 
The town was busy, the main street had arches and on both 
sides were shops. Hundreds of natives were carrying pur¬ 
chases, as it was Big Market Day. Mules with big baskets on 
either side were loaded with chickens, vegetables and fruit. 
We bought several things. Rice was $1.20 for 3 bang (17J lb.), 
chickens $1, ducks $2, eggs forty for $1. 

We enjoyed our short stay, listened to some local gossip, 
had a chat with the Hsien Chang (Headman) and left by the 
Little North Gate, passing the Big North Gate, where, two 
days before we had arrived, eight heads had done service as a 
warning to other bandits. We travelled across the plain, 
which is about thirty miles long and ten miles wide, along a 
cobbled track, which led out of Yung Ch’ang and into the 
next two villages, whose inhabitants seemed very busy with 
their daily occupations—big vats of dye and blue cloth in 
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strips hung on bamboo poles, and women by the wayside 
were stretching out white yarn from two points several yards 
apart. 

We then started to climb into the foothills of the range over 
which we had to pass, and after a couple of hours we started a 
stiff one and a half hours’ climb. 

After that the rest of the day’s march was easier, and we 
stayed at Shuichai, 5,600 ft. above sea-level, a nice clean¬ 
looking little village from a distance, but much less so when 
going up the main and only street. It had no gates, and a huge 
range of mountains behind it in the west, which proved, as I 
had first thought, to be the morrow’s march. 

Next day, during a precipitous but beautiful descent 
besides cascades of water, the Mekong River came nearer, and 
the range behind rose higher. The track was so steep that no 
one on the caravan rode, and some of our loads had to be 
taken off. In between the great steps there were big loose 
stones and each animal went very slowly indeed. Lower down, 
a quantity of opium was being grown, the white poppy. 
Opium-growing has been very rapidly reduced from the 
enormous acreage of former times, to specified districts now 
allowed by the Government. Each opium smoker has to be 
registered, and opium is strictly controlled, though on this 
caravan route smuggling goes on, and enormous profits are 
obtained in Burma, but if the culprits are caught the punish¬ 
ment is such that they do not transgress again. We were still 
a good way up from the Mekong, but looking across the river 
the mountain seemed very big, though the Mekong here is 
4,000 ft. above sea-level. Astride the Mekong was a bridge, 
made by two great chains running parallel, and boards, mostly 
loose, and often missing, resting crossways on the chains. On 
each side, primitive irons twisted to form a precarious and 
often missing handrail. 

The approach to this bridge lay under a very low solid arch, 
which stood by the side of a battlemented wall, and a square 
watch tower stood just in front of the bridge. From here the 
rocks rise straight up, and they had many Chinese writings 
upon them. By this precipice were built two ornamented and 
painted archways, which led on to the well-worn bridge, On 
the other side were two more arches and two or three huts, 
and then we started a steep two-hour climb. It was hard going 
on the loose stones. Looking back, there were beautiful views 
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over the Mekong. We climbed and climbed, hugging the side 
of the mountain until at last we got to the top. We came down 
to a small plain, full of bright green beans looking like a river, 
and stayed the night at Shayang, 4,600 ft. above sea-level, a 
place of a few huts, whose population seemed wholly unfortu¬ 
nate in that they shared smallpox or trachoma. Our room 
was particularly dirty and, although tired, I had it swept 
out, the wooden boards knocked out, and the rubbish removed 
from the earthen floor. Then I tried my hand, with Ugly 
helping, at dabbing a bluish-white wash over the walls. I fell 
asleep as soon as my head was on my camp bed, rather to my 
annoyance; having taken so much trouble, I was hoping to 
enjoy the results, though they were, I fear, far from artistic. 
I am sure it is foolish to do these things. 

I got up early next morning, before any of the caravan was 
astir, and walked out of the little village, through the hedge 
of cactus, which was about 10 ft. high, and sat under some 
bamboo trees to watch the sun come up. It was peaceful; 
the only sound near me was that of water. 

This village obtained its water supply by placing scooped- 
out tree trunks end to end several feet above the ground. 
These sloped down into the village, where they were then 
replaced by bamboo. The water runs from the mountains to 
the village along this wooden guttering, supported every few 
yards by narrow girthed tree trunks. In the village, eveiy 25 
yards there was a big wood or tin receptacle which is used as a 
reservoir, placed under the bamboo. At these points there is 
a hole made in the guttering, in order to allow the water to 
drop through, filling up the reservoir. A plug filled up the 
hole when no more water was needed, and then it would con¬ 
tinue to flow to where the inhabitants had arranged. It was 
such a beautiful sunrise that I stayed longer than I had meant 
to, and although I had given instructions to the caravan to 
move off no later than 7 a.m. I feared it would not go without 
me. Such was the case, but by 7.40 we were under way. A stiff 
four hours’ climb brought us to the top of the pass, where there 
were thick trees. The path was narrow, bordered by prickly 
pines and trees with strong leaves and bright red flowers, 
which had few petals and yellow centres. I did not know the 
name of this plant, and made a small collection, but, alas! it 
did not reach England. 

We crossed several little streams, and with a strong wind 
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blowing, passed through country where we were covered 
with dust inches thick. Here the trees had been cut down to 
make it more difficult for the bandits to attack the caravans. 
Another three and a half hours’ climb, and we felt on top 
of the world, although it was only 7,000 ft. high. Trees, 
including pines, thickly covered the range we were now 
climbing, but the other peaks were bare. We then wound 
round what seemed to be a hollow formed by the upper 
sloping sides of the mountain, and we ended the march at 
Yungp’ing, the usual single-street stopping place, varied this 
time by streams running in front of the houses or huts, where 
ducks were swimming in the little streams, and pigs, chickens 
and babies were playing about. The walls of the houses were 
a pale pink colour. I paid off my four soldiers, as arranged, 
and paid a visit to the Hsien Chang. He was very charming, 
and I asked for an escort for the morrow, leaving it to him 
to decide the number. These men would go as far as Yangpi. 

I walked back, and after a quick meal went to bed. Waking 
up from sound sleep, I was surprised to find the tiny room 
full of men, who were crowding round the door. I felt the 
visit was annoying. For one reason, I hate to cope with 
difficulties of any kind when I am in bed; one is distinctly at 
a disadvantage. Then it did not seem exactly proper for the 
magistrate, who had very courteously come to return my 
call, to be received by us in this way. We handed cigarettes 
and tea, but after an hour’s incessant talk, against my 
kinder thoughts, I had to suggest it would be pleasant if I 
were allowed to go to sleep again. A pantomime then began, 
which I began to fear would last for ever. They were asking 
me to give them something, but that "something" eluded 
me entirely. They acted so well to try to make me understand 
that probably, if I had not been so tired, I could have done 
so very quickly. The play was of a new caravan arriving in 
the village; the travellers go to the inn, and are asked for this 
elusive “something.” It is produced, everybody bows and 
people are then allowed to go to sleep. 

Tt was no good; I could not guess. They tried again. This 
time the travellers are on mules and in sedan chairs. They 
come to a wayside building, take out "something" out of 
their pockets and from other safe places, after rummaging 
through various layers of clothing. Then there are bows, and 
they are waved on, the Hsien Chang walking with them a 
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few yards to show they were important travellers. Again, 
owing to my stupidity, I could not guess what they wanted. 
At last they went away. I slept again, only to be awakened 
a little afterwards by the same lot of men plus a small un¬ 
willing-looking Chinese youth, who, before I could angrily 
demand that they left me in peace, said in broken French 
that they had been asking me for my passport and had not 
been able to make me understand. How silly of me! It was 
so easy, when one knew what was wanted. I had very fool¬ 
ishly not learnt the Chinese word for “passport,” and no 
other language but Chinese is usually of the slightest use 
on these journeys. I had not got a Chinese passport, which is 
what is used in the interior, as a rule, and is a flimsy bit of 
paper, but I had special permission to travel anywhere in 
the interior through Tengyueh, and this had been stamped on 
my Foreign Office passport. All very "special permits” are 
less understood, and therefore dealt with less promptly than 
the usual formulae which are understood as ordinary routine. 

After many good-byes and good wishes for our journey, 
and much bowing, we were left in peace to enjoy the remainder 
of the night. 

The next day’s march was very like the others. We climbed 
to 6,8oo ft., then to 7,300 ft., dropped in one hour to 6,000 
and in the next three hours to 4,400 ft. to the small village 
of Haang Lien Piu bjr a river, a nice little place where we 
stayed in a little shop, as the inn was full. The man and his 
wife were very courteous, hardworking and charming. 

The next march was still amid mountains, climbing and 
descending with glorious scenery and the usual succession 
of magnificent views. In this country there seemed to be a 
blue light against the mountains, which accentuated the 
slightly pink tinge of the track and the surrounding earth. 
Climbing later in the afternoon, we wound around the moun¬ 
tain-side until we came to the tiny place of T’aip’ingp’u, 
right up in the mountains, 6,700 ft. high. There were eight 
huts, including the inn. We enjoyed our night here very 
much. 

The next day was thoroughly nasty, and to be remembered; 
it poured in torrents. Thunder reverberated, and lightning 
split the rugged mountain-side. I had been walking all day, 
and we had climbed from 6,700 ft. to 7,500 ft. in forty minutes. 
With these small mules, well loaded as they were, it seemed 
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very good going. Turning sharply, we saw in the distance 
the mountains of Tali. Snow-covered peaks surrounded us. 
Then for hours things seemed not to go so well. Climbing 
steeply, the mules’ equilibrium seemed threatened fore and 
aft. Our new European saddles from Mandalay were giving 
trouble. Disintegration was taking place rapidly, partly 
owing to poor material and workmanship, and partly to 
the fact that the mules would not stand for girths, never 
having been accustomed to them, and, however hard one 
gripped by the knees, one was pitched forward and backward 
as the saddle slipped in accordance with the gradient of the 
track. It was a sore situation. One stirrup leather came off, a 
flap, a crupper broke away, and the padding bulged and fell 
out. My saddle, as I had walked a good deal, was in better 
condition, and was rapidly whipped off my mule and taken 
to "Master.” We had discovered that "to be ridden” instead 
of "to ride" was an improvement on our early efforts, and 
a little readjustment had helped, such as a girth placed 
around the chest and a native crupper. In places which were 
nearly vertical, while descending, we hung on to the cruppers, 
and uphill on to the neck pieces, an ignominy which seemed 
enhanced by the dignified and grand scenery. Frank tried 
the native way of riding, bedding on the wooden saddle, 
upon which one is perched high on top, no control whatever 
over the mule, with legs hanging on either side, or placed 
on either side of the mule’s neck. A certain amount of balance 
is necessary. Frank, not yet having mastered this, came off, 
and I, not wanting any broken limbs to care for on this 
journey, insisted that the European saddle be commissioned 
once more. These saddles by this time had a weird and 
wonderful shape and lacked the look of a European saddle. 
They were, however, comfortable, adequate and suitable, 
and were now strong. 

The mules were sliding down on their hindquarters, legs 
doubled well under them. I walked until it was difficult to 
get my feet out of the mud, and then tried to ride in the chair. 
All went well for ten minutes, then down went the front 
boy, then again, then the back boy, and suddenly I fell 
face downwards in deep mud and slush. All the boys were 
down, and the chair rolled over the steep mountain-side. 
Stark tragedy seemed to grip the entire caravan. Up and up 
we still went; hurricane lamps fell off; now an entire load was 
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off. Coolies and muleteers sweated and swore, hit the mules 
and shouted unutterable threats. The beasts were doing their 
very best. We were all wet through, and there were still 
another ten miles to go. 

Frank, clutching wildly at any part of the mule, was 
unable to prevent the whole saddle gently subsiding back¬ 
wards with him on to the ground. I, walking behind, managed 
to jump clear, but only into an irritable oncoming beast, 
who stopped suddenly, slithered a yard in the mud and fell 
down. Another load was off. The whole caravan was dis¬ 
organised, but the top was reached at least. Almost immedi¬ 
ately the orderly single file was again formed. The man in 
front turned with smiling face to the one behind, all along 
the line. Each face smiled, and wore a “Fancy being upset 
about a small thing like that! Wasn’t it amusing?” expression 
—probably the camaraderie resulting from a common danger 
shared. Mules became skittish, muleteers broke into song, 
coolies grinned and all was fine. It was not so easy on the 
descent. Covered with mud and dripping wet, we slithered 
down the last hill, and over a little swing bridge into Yangpi, 
4,400 ft. above sea-level, and into the inn. 

Every load had to come off and, with three or four charcoal 
fires I tried to dry our clothes, wipe my instruments and look 
after my cameras and films. 

It was quite late, and still pouring by the time I went to 
pay our respects to the Hsien Chang, to thank him, and to 
give up our military escort, and get some more militia for 
the last lap of our journey. My Chinese was very limited, 
and he knew no word of English. However, by the usual 
pantomime conversation, all was arranged. As it was New 
Year’s Eve, his whole house was full of festivity, and we had 
a very kind invitation to eat with him and to spend the whole 
of the next day, New Year’s Day, there, hut I had confessed 
I was dog weary, and as we still had very far to go and the 
rains had broken, I realised days were precious, and regret¬ 
fully refused. 

Back in the inn, the preparations for the New Year’s Day 
were terrific. Wading through mud ankle deep in the court¬ 
yard, I regained my room, where I tried to write my diary 
to the accompaniment of the sounds resulting from the 
preparations for the great day to-morrow. 
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CHINESE NEW YEAR 


It was the nth day of February and China’s New Year’s 
Day. Until two in the morning, New Year’s Eve preparations 
had gone on apace—cooking utensils, clothes and even 
floors were scrubbed, hair was washed and newly plaited, 
bindings from minute, pointed and distorted feet were 
plunged recklessly into water. Coloured strips of paper 
with good-luck mottoes on them in Chinese characters, were 
fixed on each doorpost and over the gateways; brightly 
coloured "door god” posters on the doors to keep out evil 
spirits, and other strips sealed up the doors. Last of all, 
outside each room was placed a stake upon which was a 
lighted joss stick. 

At five o’clock many fireworks were let off, and shortly 
afterwards I opened the door leading on to the courtyard, 
breaking the paper seals. 

The mud had been scooped on to one side with a wooden 
slice, and boarded against a wall, and was making a vain 
attempt to burst the cordon of two slabs of wood, and as 
if in protest had raised large bubbles on its curved shining 
form, which exploded as white hailstones descended. Snow 
quickly followed, shrouding the effort of the long night with 
gossamer cleanliness, which no man had touched, filling up 
cracks on the uneven floor of the courtyard, overflowing 
and trickling towards the lower levels as it melted. 

A feeling of excitement was in the air; everybody had put 
on clean or new clothes. The small children looked particularly 
attractive in their pretty baby finery. Our muleteers suggested 
a day’s rest, but we insisted upon a move; though we promised 
them a short day if possible, as it was pouring in torrents. 

I strolled up the narrow main street, at the end of which 
loomed the high snow-covered range of Tsang Shan. Each 
house was neat and clean; children and grown-ups threw 
down crackers everywhere and a "goodwill to all mankind” 
feeling pervaded everything. Two of our muleteers had walked 
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a great way to pay off debts, as it is the custom that all debts 
incurred during the past year have to be paid on or before 
New Year’s Day. 

Our men made a last effort, fruitless though forceful, to 
persuade us to rest: horrifying tales of how coolies fall and 
break their legs in the mud, mules which go sick when there 
is not sufficient time to deck them with blue beads to ward off 
the evil eye, bandits who always make attacks on New Year’s 
Day, in a last-minute desperate effort to pay their debts, fell 
on deaf ears. 

It was certainly raining very heavily, so I bought several 
grass mats. I sewed two together, allowing a hole for my head, 
which had upon it a felt hat topped by a great, wide-brimmed 
Chinese hat. To call myself a grotesque-looking figure, I fear 
would have been flattering; but I was dry. 

Frank rode. I draped one mat over his back and, with 
enormous safety pins, fastened over his chest a green plaid 
rug; the same kind of hat as I wore completed his Highland- 
cum-Chinese attire. Walking on the straight was easy, but 
when descending, my rear mat caught on the rocks, thrusting 
the aperture upwards, scratching my nose and making 
necessary certain hat adjustments. I felt it needed less than 
a wooden sword and cardboard shield to have the pantomime 
in full-dress rehearsal. 

After a steady toil beside the Yangpi, which ran fiercely 
alongside the little track in the small valley, we presently 
crossed it by a little stone bridge, then went through a 
completely burnt-down village; not a man or boy to be seen— 
only sobbing women looking under stones and picking things 
from the heaped piles of home-made bricks. A robbery had 
taken place and the customary official vengeance had 
descended upon the nearest village. After this sadness the 
clouds rolled by, the sun came out and three hours and forty 
minutes later—the easiest by far of any stage we had done—• 
we arrived at a little place with only one street, Hochiangp'u. 
At the end of the street, on the right, we found and entered 
"The Charming Inn.’’ Here we decided to stay the night. 

The outer gate was newly decorated with door gods and 
mottoes; satin cloths and a garment hung from a pole, and 
many joss sticks were still burning. The little village was 
en fete. All were obviously enjoying themselves and could be 
seen around their tables, dipping chopsticks into innumerable 
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excellent dishes. We were the first to enter on this their New 
Year’s Day; breaking the seals, we passed through their gate, 
and out came our host and hostess to welcome us. The court¬ 
yard was clean; the guest-room had oranges and balls of 
coloured rice piled on the high, narrow table, over which hung 
a winter picture. Outside the door was a pine tree, and 
branches from it were lying on the floor. Hot water for washing 
and tea were brought at once, followed shortly afterwards by 
food. 

We called it “The Charming Inn.” It was far the best we 
had met so far, and showed how nice these road inns could be. 
It was the first time on the journey that we had rested in 
daylight, and I and our people enjoyed it. Cruel smoked 
opium, then reshod his mules, while Greedy had a pipe, then 
together they cut chaff with an enormous knife. Our mules 
were looked over, and sore places were doctored. We had 
chicken for a meal, but I ate Chinese food, and the nice 
woman, with bound feet and an expansive smile, and her 
adoring husband, small son and daughter, were so delighted to 
have us. It was indeed a happy day. Since our caravan 
journey was nearly at an end, I gave her a few useful things, 
and she was very pleased. We were their first guests this year, 
and they said we would bring them luck. I fear we were only 
the forerunner of the greatest catastrophe their country has 
ever known: the rumbling of the thunder clouds of war could 
already be heard. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE HONEST MAN — SIAKWAN 


We left "The Charming Inn,” crossed the Yangpi and 
started to climb the Tsang Shan range: snow upon the highest 
slopes could be clearly seen. Half-way over the pass we 
turned and, still climbing steeply, with the Tsang Shan on our 
left, and closely hugging the rock cliff on our right, a long way 
below ran the swiftly flowing Yangpi. The slopes we saw were 
the eastern ones, as the range runs practically north and 
south. Davis makes them 14,000 ft., but I doubt if they are 
quite so high: we climbed 6,500 ft., and a rough calculation 
made them much less than reported. 

It was a lovely morning, the mud had dried in the frosty air, 
and the whole caravan felt better for the few extra hours’ rest. 
I was on ahead taking photographs, the muleteers and coolies 
lifted their voice in song, and strains of Asiatic music drifted 
over to me: the high notes seemed exactly right. Here life 
seemed extremely good: it was simple, without difficulties and 
complications; effort was continuously needed, but it was 
never beyond physical strength to endure. Something was 
accomplished each day, bringing a coveted goal nearer; 
decisions had to be made rapidly on the spot, but there was 
time to think, silence to hear one’s thoughts, and the space 
to listen to problems solved, and the exultation brought by 
freedom confined only by voluntary physical restraint. A 
great contrast to the life most humans lead in this world, 
fettered, and prisoners indeed, surrounded by high walls built 
up painstakingly by human weaknesses and frailties, the efforts 
created by the desire for these produce a mass of under¬ 
growth, hiding the light; independence and freedom rot. The 
rewards cannot continually lull sufficiently, and through them 
and over the din of the charlatans filters a sight of the horrible 
canker wearing into that most precious and irreplaceable 
thing—time; and that is the price. 

Many desire freedom: all desire happiness. Complete free¬ 
dom can only be obtained by the greatest of efforts over a 
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period of years, and in attaining it, mastery of self must have 
been gained. Complete freedom has boundaries reaching as 
far as eternity, as invisible as air: nevertheless, there is no 
man or woman who has succeeded in getting this freedom who 
does not know they exist, although voluntarily imposed, and 
are measured according to the stature of the individual. Once 
gained, this freedom, with its complement, independence, the 
travail forgotten, soars high unfettered and unafraid, for all 
time happy in the glories of this magnificent universe, 
wherever one may be. 

Hour after hour we wound round these heights, our 
thoughts afar and our feet confined to the narrow track. I 
heard a different note, and around the corner came the most 
enormous coffin I have ever seen. Eight men were acting as 
pall-bearers, twenty other men walking ahead and behind 
were waiting to relieve them; two long poles and several ropes 
supported the coffin. There was so little room on the track 
that to manoeuvre the coffin was difficult, and it swayed up 
and down as the carriers took a step forward, balancing the 
weight on the shoulders. It was the first thing we had passed 
for many days, and it seemed impressive on the lonely 
mountain-side. 

We still wound around and descended a little and then saw 
both sides, close together, of the mountain which was now 
ahead of us, while a white square fort was built on the left 
of our track where the city wall of Siakwan started. Over the 
track we were on was built a strong archway, and just in front 
of this the Siakwan River, flowing the way we had come, 
formed a waterfall with much white spray and noise. Keeping 
the river and city wall on our left, we saw many men and 
women much better dressed than any we had yet seen in 
China. The men had high hats, the brims lined with pale blue: 
they wore white trousers and coats and over these the Chinese 
long black straight coat, cut up the sides, showing a little of 
the trousers; a little of the collar and sleeves of the white coat 
also protruded. 

Just outside the gates of Siakwan we stopped in a clearing 
for our last midday halt, and I took photographs of Ugly and 
the rest of our men, and Beauty. It was here, we had been 
told at Tengyueh, that we should find the man who would 
refund to us our money paid in Tali. I left Frank finishing his 
beer, with his bodyguard round him as usual, and, with a 
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couple of our men, set off for the town, showing the man’s 
name written in Chinese to any passers-by, who, we felt, 
would, be likely to read. We were soon shown into a large 
courtyard, through a door which led to a further courtyard, 
which was square, and surrounded by small rooms leading off 
it. In the middle was a fountain with birds in cages round it, 
and several serious-looking Chinese men walking about— 
some with pigtails. Nowadays these queues are seldom seen 
in any town, or even in the country, I was shown into a 
Chinese room and the man I sought came in. Pie bowed slowly 
and fixed his eyes upon me. His arms were folded across his 
body and his hands were up the sleeves of his coat. He bowed 
once more and then again. He spoke no other language than 
Chinese, but I managed, with the help of our men, who knew 
why I had come. Pie took the tiny piece of paper, with only 
the amount which I should receive and a signature upon it, 
excused himself, and returned in a few minutes with a servant 
carrying money. The big silver dollars were put in a pile, and 
he asked me to count them, I was not going to, as he seemed so 
extraordinarily courteous and refined that the idea of counting 
the money in front of him, with a view to ascertaining its 
correctness, seemed coarse and vulgar; but under pressure, 
I did so, to find to my astonishment a great number of dollars 
too many. I placed them on one side after again counting to be 
sure I was correct. Here my Chinese definitely failed me; I 
could not understand, even when my men, in trying to 
translate, went through the most fantastic actions. I under¬ 
stood something had gone up, probably the dollar, but as we 
had bargained for a set sum of money and that I understood 
was written clearly (I had at the time written underneath in 
English the amount the Chinese characters signified); in these 
circumstances, even my imagination failed me. 

We went out again into the busy streets and a man was 
found who spoke, I was told, French, English and Arabic. 
We came back and started off in English, but the few broken 
words he knew were not sufficient. The French was also hope¬ 
less, but the few extra words of Arabic made all the difference, 
and the mystery was solved. 

This Chinese gentleman said his nephew three or four times 
removed, in Tengyueh, had made a mistake. The amount he 
was trying to give me was the correct equivalent of the 
English notes paid by us at Tengyueh, and not what his 
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nephew had written. His detached air and well-bred face 
showed me there was nothing to be done but to thank him 
and go. 

When telling this tale afterwards, remarks were made that 
this incident could only have happened in the interior, never 
on the coast or where foreigners have mixed with the Chinese. 
I came back to the caravan: all our men heard of this affair 
through the two I had taken. They expressed their satisfac¬ 
tion and approval, but no surprise. 

Mules were brought back from being watered, loads were 
put on, and we prepared to be off on our last three hours’ 
march, to Tali by Erh Hai Lake, where we would end our trek 
and try our luck upon the new motor road. We passed through 
the gates in our usual formation, Beauty still leading, and 
entered Siakwan. It was a busy little place with several 
streets, all cobbled—each house a shop or an inn, or so it 
seemed. From a picturesque bridge crossing the Siakwan 
River, I took a photo of fishermen throwing out their fishing 
nets from the boats. We followed the main street under three 
arched gateways, climbing uphill to the last gate. 

Just outside the last gate, on the crest of the hill, going 
towards Tali, one catches a good view of Erh Hai, with its 
background of mountains. From here there was a good wide 
road to Tali: it was slightly uphill all the way. We passed few 
people, and at last arrived at the outer south gateway of Tali. 
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CHAPTER X 


GOOD-BYE, MULES —TALI 


The lovely old gateway through which one entered Tali 
was made of big blocks of stone; between these grew moss and 
green plants that in places stuck out and hung down. There was 
also a very lovely second gateway. On either side of the 
straight road, which was paved with big blocks of stone, were 
small shops, shut up for the New Year’s holidays; children 
were playing all over the street, and grown-ups were watching 
them. They all seemed a big, happy family. 

Patrick FitzGerald was living in the town with a two-year 
London University fellowship. Pie very kindly asked us to 
stay with him, and we gratefully accepted his invitation. He 
was studying tribes. I have rarely met business men turned 
students, but FitzGerald was one. First in business in China, 
he had gained much knowledge of the language and of 
the Chinese, which gave him a thirst for more. He talked 
well and was a good host. He told me there was a beggar 
system, and that all beggars were paid as much as possible 
from headquarters. Whether this is so or not, I do not 
know, but I have been told by some of the bigger shops 
that a large sum of money is handed over to a particular 
beggar yearly, who then assures the proprietor that from 
henceforth he will not be bothered by beggars, and he never is. 
An amusing tale he told me was that a firm he knew well, who 
sold sausages, had decided not to pay this annual sum, and 
after being bothered very much indeed by beggars always 
hanging around the shop, one day on opening up the premises 
they found a dead man who had obviously been dragged in 
and placed on the counter. He was, of course, hurriedly 
removed, but, to ward off future unpleasantness, the money 
was paid once more. 

FitzGerald was living in a typical Chinese house, which he 
shared with the landlord. The rooms all opened on to an inner 
courtyard. I look forward to any work he will publish about 
this region in the future. 
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Next day all our people came to be paid off. We received a 
great blow when Cruel informed us that last night he had sent 
off Ugly with Beauty and half the mules to the other side of 
Siakwan for grazing. All our plans and the anticipated 
pleasure of giving him the things we had so long thought about 
vanished. We knew it was not the slightest use giving things 
for him to the other people, as Cruel would be sure to have 
them. We could not even say "Good-bye,” and it made us 
both miserable for many days, but I could never forget nice 
Ugly. They all lined up, and I sat at the table with their 
respective piles of money before me. Though there was no 
written agreement between me and my servants, each told 
me what was owing, and it was correct. I gave them each a 
small present, and they were all very satisfied. 

The coolies received $10 each, as they had already had an 
advance >of $15, and were to receive $25 for the journey from 
Tengyueh to Siakwan, and $2 extra for going up to Tali, 
which none of them liked doing. Cruel was paid $201 for the 
mules; this included waiting money of $6 and $9 extra from 
Siakwan to Tali. Lee Hsueh Tchung (the cook) had $80 a 
month and $15 for his food, and it had been arranged that 
he was to have a mule to ride upon, and have his fare paid 
back to Tengyueh, from where we would say "Good-bye” to 
him at the end of the journey. We paid everything in silver 
dollars, as we had arranged when we engaged the men. 

From Bhamo to Tengyueh we had arranged to pay muleteers 
and coolies in rupees. Coolies received Rs.n each, while 
baggage mules cost Rs.5, and riding mules Rs.io each. These 
prices were from Bhamo to Tengyueh; extra money was paid 
for any stopping days. The cook had been paid Rs.50 a month 
and 4 annas a day for food, and the interpreter Rs.8o a 
month and Rs.i for food. These last two people dropped 
off at Tengyueh owing to their fear of bandits. 

We received Rs.13 for an English pound and 30 silver 
dollars equalled 1 English pound. 

They all answered to their nicknames: Cruel, with his grin, 
Romeo, Lazy, Dopey, Greedy, the cook, Grumbles, Happy and 
Capone. We knew them well. At last the paying was finished: 
they were a really good crowd and I never wish a better. It 
was sad to say "Good-bye," and I had walked past another 
milestone. They went off together, and I watched them out 
of sight. When travelling with a caravan, how well one knows 
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it: each mule, the defective harness, all the imperfections and 
makeshift utility; knowing, not the men’s inner selves, but 
their habits and peculiarities, and it is these that make for 
us the personalities to which we give a label. 

It was strange next day to be able to lie in bed or get up, 
and everything was still; no loads to be packed and got off. 
Tali is a very pleasant town to stay in, as Marco Polo dis¬ 
covered. It was once the capital of the kingdom of Nan 
Chao. About a hundred Mohammedan families live in Tali 
and keep cows. Mohammedans in China practise all Moham¬ 
medan rites, but do not pray openly as in Moslem countries. 
About a mile from the town is a very old pagoda, and round 
about there are many interesting old tombs: it is virgin 
ground, and work translating and studying epitaphs would 
be of value. 

Eveiy spring there is an interesting fair, bringing in people 
from many distant parts. On entering the town from the 
south, one passes through the outer south gate to the south 
gate, then passing through the centre part of the town, and 
through the Wu Hua Lou Gate; travellers leave by the north 
gate and outer north gate. There is an east and a west gate, 
and a wall goes all round the city, making north, south, east 
and west walls. It was very enjoyable to walk along the walls 
at sunset and at dawn, and I found a heavy stone catapult, 
the main structure of which was in good condition. It was 
not a ballista, and obviously was a permanent part of the 
defence of the city wall against attack. It projected stones 
and I imagine it had a range of about 400 yards. The structure 
was made of stone, with openings carved in it: it was not 
complete, and the auxiliary parts might have been made of 
wood, though it seemed far older than those which are made 
in this way. The motive power of this unique weapon probably 
was of leather skeins. 

The Tsang Shan range on the west, rising to 14,600 ft., and 
the foot-hills of the Ting Hsi Ling to the east, made a truly 
lovely setting for the little town, which is 6,700 ft. above sea- 
level. The main streets east, west, north and south, and 
the several side streets leading from them, were crowded 
with many Tibetans from the hills, gazing with longing 
and admiration at the wonders of civilisation displayed in 
many shop windows. These Tibetans often get badly 
robbed by handing over really nice and valuable things for 
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(often imported) modern rubbish. During the rather long 
negotiations in chartering an omnibus from Tali to Yunnan, 
we visited the Catholic Fathers and drank an excellent liqueur 
made by the Sisters of the Sacred Heart Mission and ex¬ 
changed the usual road gossip. In Tali telegrams take three 
weeks for an answer from Home, newspapers take two months 
to arrive, letters five weeks and air mail letters three to four 
weeks. Travellers were few and far between, and we were 
made very welcome. 

Iron, copper and brass are worked here, but imported from 
other provinces. There was plenty of rice, wheat and vege¬ 
tables, all grown locally, and fruit from the other side of the 
lake, which had a very different climate, missing the winds 
of the surrounding mountains, 14,000 ft. high. The Erh ITai, or 
ear-shaped lake, is about twenty-five miles from north to south 
and about two to six miles in width. 

Pieces of Tali marble with fine markings, often in fantasy 
forming some Nature scene, usually mountains, with appro¬ 
priate Chinese poetry written on them, are sold all over 
China. The mine is up in the mountains, and marble is a big 
industry and is exported. 

Early one morning the bus arrived, and was just able to 
creep up the side street, where wc boarded her, With most 
of the population watching our departure, we were driven off 
down the hill towards Siakwan. 
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ON THE TRACKS OF THE REDS 




CHAPTER I 


BETWEEN STOPS 


We drove through busy little Siakwan. There was just 
room to go across the bridge and up some of the streets, but 
we were soon on an excellent road, which was wide and well 
made. This was called the New Burma Road, and was opened 
early this year. It continues westward into Burma, but is 
south of the old mule track over which we had just come, 
and which will still be used lor all caravan traffic, 

The bus was peculiarly arranged; the driver sat in front 
on a narrow wooden seat. Next to him was another man, and 
on a little wooden stool placed between the door and this 
man sat the odd-job boy, whose position entailed jumping 
out and putting stones under the wheels if the bus ran back¬ 
wards, dashing out to fill an old empty petrol can with muddy 
water from wherever possible and sluicing it over the engine 
when it boiled, and putting in petrol and oil when necessary. 
Immediately behind there were iron bars dividing them from 
where we were sitting, on a wooden board 12 in. wide, which 
normally accommodated five of the luckier passengers who 
were travelling first class. Our knees touched this partition, 
and our backs were against more vertical iron bars partition¬ 
ing us off from what was left of the rest of the omnibus which, 
when it was in commission, was filled to the top with freight. 
The third-class passengers sat on whatever part of the luggage 
and of their anatomy was possible. The second-class pas¬ 
sengers brought up the rear, sitting in the open air, perched 
on top, with their legs dangling over the back door. We were 
therefore, in this first-class compartment, caged off, fore and 
aft, with iron bars. To enter, we had to step over the odd-job 
boy’s stool. 

I was able to charter the bus for 400 silver dollars so we 
had it to ourselves and our boy (cook), whose services we 
thought we had better retain until arriving at Yunnan. We 
had been asked to take with us a woman and her child who 
were strangers to us, which we did. 
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We started off on our 12-in. bench, but every time the bus 
stopped suddenly, we bumped our heads on the bars in front 
and behind. Although we were two instead of the customary 
five, even by sitting very much sideways and then reversing 
the process, we were soon sore, and sadly missed the joy of 
walking or mule-riding. Our cook and the woman and child 
were in with our luggage at the back. Looking through the 
bars at them, I could see they were having a bad time. They 
were terribly sick, and the cook, who normally had a very 
yellow complexion, turned even yellower during the thuds 
and bangs which we felt in common as we went over stones, 
ruts or holes in the ground. 

Climbing slowly, we had our last view of Tsang Shan with 
Erh Hai in front, and the pass we were then crossing was 
7,300 ft. The driver left the road, and took us to the small 
village of Hungai, depositing us at the inn. It was only 2.45, 
so I told him he must either take us back to Siakwan or go 
on until dark. Of course he said there was nowhere to stay 
after leaving here for the next twenty-four hours, but I 
thought this could not be true, and made him go on. How¬ 
ever, the man was really right, as they usually are over these 
matters, and it would have been better to have stayed where 
he suggested. The road became very narrow, and there was 
much delay and difficulty, as nearly all the mules we met 
were not used to cars, and ran across the road, causing much 
disorganisation in the caravan to which they belonged. 

Another difficulty was that these mules were often trans¬ 
porting long planks, and when they turned the ends stuck 
out, and our driver was afraid they might break those of our 
windows which were still intact (two out of ten) or damage 
the bus in other ways. 

Towards sunset I looked out for a village, but we had not 
passed one, and there did not seem to be anything in sight. 
Our driver was yawning and seemed half asleep and certainly 
took it in turns to close one eye and then the other. I poked 
him in the ribs whenever both eyes closed, but this operation 
took place so often that we both got exhausted and he then 
changed places with his underling. We crawled along at a 
snail's pace in bottom gear, and amid banging and crashing 
of gears, the wheel would be snatched back by the driver 
whenever a bridge hove in sight. 

Just as it was getting dark and I was contemplating staying 
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in the bus for the night, we came upon a tiny place called 
Yiinmanei, consisting of a few houses, some of which lay near 
the road, though the actual village was a good walk from it. 
We chose one of the few tiny rooms which had three walls 
and a door, got our chop boxes off the omnibus, and had to 
walk through several backway doors before reaching this 
room, which opened on to the usual courtyard. To gain the 
main street we had to cross this and go through the rooms 
on the opposite side. 

I went up the road, and had a good Chinese meal in a tiny 
shop, and was back before Frank had started his. I consider 
one of the greatest disadvantages in eating European food 
when native food is ready is that when you are tired and 
want to go to bed, it is necessary to wait until food is 
cooked. About midnight, having already had about four 
hours’ solid sleep, I was awakened by a terrific din and, 
poking my head out of the door, found that two tables 
had been placed together against the wall of our room 
with a large piece of matting over them. Around these were 
about 200 Chinese men. Those around the table had little 
piles of money and notes in front of them, while the others 
stood behind. All of them were muttering in a low undertone 
and were gambling hard. In the light of a couple of lamps 
hung high above the table, the scene was strange and incon¬ 
gruous, but, studying the faces, the eyes, and mouths of the 
players, they did not seem very different from those one can 
see at the tables in Monte Carlo or Biarritz. The gambling 
party went on till 3.40 a.m., when silence reigned once more. 

Next day we were up at 7 a.m. The road was good, and 
we made fine progress. The scenery was very nice, but not 
to be compared with the lovely scenery to which we had been 
accustomed. At 9 a.m. we came to a bridge and stream on 
our right, and on the other side of the stream was a small 
village perched upon the opposite bank. We climbed to 
7,000 ft., dropped to 6,600 ft. and from here climbed arduously, 
winding a good deal, but on an excellent road. At 10.30 a.m. 
we were at 8,800 ft. The road had been well graded with no 
sudden ascents or descents. At 11.15 a.m. at 6,500 ft. we passed 
a few huts and much cultivation and water, and I suggest 
any would-be travellers should make this the night's stop. At 
11.25 we stopped at a wayside caf6, where I had an excellent 
Chinese meal. This cafe was the product of the new motor 
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road, which had brought with it customers and chauffeurs. 
The latter eat enormously, are paid well, and spend every¬ 
thing. I have no doubt that now several months have elapsed 
since the whole road has been opened, there are several of 
these cafes, and probably some good inns. 

Our driver had a pipe of opium before going on. There were 
two curious theories about opium smoking which exploded 
during this journey. Firstly, the men always worked harder 
after they had smoked, and obviously took a pipe before 
doing a strenuous job, and I had always read that they lie 
down and go to sleep afterwards. Of course, I think it depends 
on the quantity taken and the kind of life the smoker leads, 
as to the amount of harm and effect the opium has on him. 
Secondly, I was under the impression that opium smokers ate 
little, whereas all the people I have employed and was able to 
observe, though opium smokers, had prodigious appetites. 

After a few hours we came to the outer gate of Tsu Hsing. 
It was quite a busy little town, old fashioned, with few modern 
buildings. Tsu Hsing had been through difficult times but had 
survived, and was now going about its daily tasks. 



CHAPTER II 


TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS A HEAD 


We left the bus outside the gate, as the streets were far 
too narrow to drive through, and we walked through the little 
town. I saw tribes-people from the mountain, Lolos and Li Su 
and some more that I could not distinguish. I saw a European 
man and woman in Chinese clothes, selling medicine in 
a tiny shop, and they spoke to us. They were German 
missionaries. He was formerly with the China Inland 
Mission, and she had taken vows of celibacy. However, 
in love they fell, and were now working for an American 
lady who years ago had given her private fortune to missionary 
work in China. They very kindly asked us to stay the night, 
and as we had not yet fixed up with the inn, we gratefully 
accepted. I have a great admiration for missionaries in China. 
Much has been written against them, but I have never yet 
found any who were inhospitable, and they are often grossly 
imposed upon. I have only stayed two or three times with 
missionaries, but have very often had a meal with them, 
and have been given of their best. There are men and women, 
not so good, everywhere. I realise the missionary field is 
no exception, but an un-Christian man or woman attached 
to a mission probably does more harm than anywhere else. 
However, that is rare. Mostly they are selfless and work hard, 
with little or no encouragement. I do not mention that they 
are denied comforts and so-called civilisation, because I know 
there are many people who would much prefer a missionary's 
life to their own. There is the woefully ignorant missionary 
whose limitations are not made up by faith. His contact 
with so much better educated people than himself, who are 
often leading a life in accordance with an ancient religion 
which makes them truthful, honest and tolerant, but whom 
he is trying to convert to Christianity, is a pitiful sight. 
On the other hand, there are very fine men and women with 
first-class brains in the missionary field, and most of them 
have grown fond of China and look upon it as their real home. 
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The Chinese are tolerant and grateful, and are quite fond of 
the foreigner living in their midst, though there have been 
times interspersed in Chinese history when the missionaries 
have suffered. 

Tsu Hsing interested me very much, as I knew it had been 
twice visited by Communists, the last time in April, 1936. I 
had heard so much from time to time of the Communist 
raids on towns, and their killings, that I was always anxious 
to get first-hand information from people who were in the 
towns and had survived the onslaughts. So I paid a round of 
visits, speaking to many people, and got a fair idea of what 
had happened, to be supplemented later by tales from the 
Reds themselves. 

The story of their last visit in April, 1936, was that rumours 
of the coming of the Communists had drifted into the town 
seven days before they arrived, and just before the Hsien 
Chang had had the city walls closed, buses had left to go 
to the nearest place of comparative safety for the sum of 
$2,000 a bus; thus a few rich people escaped. 

There had been so many false alarms for miles around the 
countryside when the Communists were near that no one 
had thought it was desperately serious until the army was one 
day's march away, but a day’s march to that army meant 
anything from ten to fifty miles. The night before a deputation 
had asked the Hsien Chang to open the gate, but he had 
refused, saying he was not afraid and would oppose the Reds. 
The missionary couple who were now going to be our hosts 
had been hidden by a Chinese widow who lived near the 
mission house. They had managed to hire a bus; a rich 
Chinese man wanted to pay and go with them, but it was 
impossible to get it out of the city. During the night messages 
poured into the city telling of the army's proximity. Valuables 
were hurriedly buried and by morn the city was surrounded. 
The Communists used their usual methods, forcing their 
prisoners taken from the previously captured city to the front 
to storm the gates. The Hsien Chang, fearing they would 
be able to force an entry, tried to escape by climbing the city 
walls, but the Communists within the city had kept a close 
watch upon him, and he was pulled down and beaten to death. 
The Communists inside the city persuaded the military to 
open the gates. The invaders swarmed through the streets 
and held up everyone. If a man had $2 upon him, one was 
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taken; if four, two were taken; but if fifty or more, all were 
taken. They paid the poor upon whom they were billeted for 
everything they had, even for a little bit of salt, but broke 
into the rich houses and took everything. They left, as I am 
told they did in all these towns, with several hundred more 
converts added to their party and a couple of hundred 
prisoners. These are used when taking a town if the defenders 
have any ammunition; this saves the Communists from 
being killed. That night was full of terror for the citizens. 
At about 10 p.m. a price of $20,000 was put on our host’s 
head, and this information was shouted all over the streets. 
Several people were killed, but the widow who had hidden 
him remained faithful, though they searched her house. 
After three days, it was rumoured that the Central Govern¬ 
ment troops were marching hard after them, and off they 
went as suddenly as they had come. The Communist army 
were very poor, and literally had nothing but what they 
could take. Boots and clothing were of first-class value, and 
money. With the money they bought food from the poor 
farmers and on this long march they lived from hand to 
mouth. Cartridges were more precious than gold, and all 
ammunition and rifles were taken whenever possible. For 
ten long years this warfare went on, but each side learnt a 
lot. They both made mistakes, but in the end had gauged 
the strength of each other. 

Late in the evening we made our way to the mission house. 
Around the courtyard were many cell-likc rooms occupied 
by opium smokers who wished to be cured. Some stayed and 
were cured, some ran away, and others remained for the 
sake of the lodging and food. I questioned our host about 
the $20,000 asked for his head. He said he never thought 
for a moment they would not find him, as there were several 
Chinese who knew who was hiding him; but this is not sur¬ 
prising in China, where a whole town may know something 
which is never divulged if the inhabitants have decided to 
keep it a secret. 
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STRAINING SINEWS 


Next morning we were held up for a time for petrol, as 
three other cars, loaded mostly with skins of animals inter¬ 
spersed with human beings, also wanted to start. It needed 
but one more day’s journey to Yiinnan-fu and it was exciting 
to us, as it seemed so long since we had left Mandalay, with 
this town for our first objective. 

After a little juggling, much time and lots of talking, 
petrol was forthcoming for half the way, and, trusting to luck 
for the rest, we set off. 

Wc soon came to a bridge which had been very soundly 
constructed, but which was now partly demolished. There 
were several bridges similar to this, and they formed the trail 
of the Reds, which could be followed easily. They either 
blew up or destroyed bridges after they had crossed or they 
were destroyed by the people defending the nearby town. 

After sixty li on a fairly level road, still excellent and fairly 
well drained, we climbed a 7,200-ft. pass between Tse- 
Hsing and E-Ping-Ling. Below us on the left was a stream in 
which whole families were wading, bringing out of the bottom 
stones, the size varying in proportion to the person. Grown 
men and women would haul terrifically big ones, and the 
babies would toddle out with smaller ones, though quite 
big for their size and strength. They placed them on the road, 
which here had only been cut out roughly and left with great 
stones thrown down in some places and in other parts enor¬ 
mous potholes waiting to be filled. Some of the children 
carried baskets and would get smaller children to stand in 
the stream and fill the baskets with small stones: then they 
would strain and sweat to drag them up the bank, and the 
stones would be tipped out on to the road. This whole road, 
which has now been extended into Burma, is really excellent. 
It was made without any of the road-making implements 
such as are used in the West. Rocks and mountains were cut 
into by hand and earth removed in baskets on the backs of 
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the people. Engineers who received first-class training in 
England, Germany, America and elsewhere—and nowadays 
there are many such men—are flocking back to their country 
in its hour of need and are using their brains and abilities 
in utilising what material they find. 

One of the cleverest things I think Chiang Kai-shek has 
ever said is his constantly reiterated advice to his people to 
use whatever materials they have at hand and not to moan 
for what they have not, to use their brains in endeavouring 
to make the best of everything, and to waste nothing. I 
admired tremendously these men who, having had modern 
training and every convenience, with highly skilled labour 
under them, now toil unremittingly alone, for weeks and 
months at a job, doing their very best, and knowing full 
well how the job should be done, but lacking machinery, 
materials and any help other than the piteous eagerness of 
the thousands willingly giving their muscles for labour— 
it is their all, which is the most any man can give. Such a 
man works side by side with these thousands, who, in their 
humility, I am told, have often been known to say, "We 
know we are very ignorant, but we will work all the harder 
and will try and do exactly what you tell us, if you will 
only bear with us patiently.” He tries, and only he knows 
how heartbreaking the work is: but the jobs get done. As 
he stands on one side, his shirt sleeves rolled up, and, in 
spite of the towel wound round his head, sweat falling down 
his face in the heat of the sun—watching his workpeople 
harness themselves to the enormous stone-roller, hewn and 
cut by hand: back and forth they strain, their muscles taut, 
their neck veins standing out, little rivulets of sweat running 
over their torsos, faces expressionless, except for effort, 
and the eyes always ahead—his heart goes out to them. 
The gap is bridged for the first time in the history of China, 
a unity spreading which will be the dumbfounding of its 
enemies. Not only is the unity formed because of a common 
enemy waging war against the land these people really love, 
but the Chinese millions are at last understanding and 
appreciating each other. 

It has been said that the Chinese did not understand 
"patriotism." When the call "Defend your country” came, 
they could not respond, for how should they know the 
meaning of "To save my country”? China’s millions have 
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always worked—worked from morning until dark in order to 
live—just to live, not to have comfort, nor education. Their 
country had done nothing for them. What was their country 
to them? The beloved hills over which they walked with 
caravan back and forth, loads carried, resting places beneath 
the banyan trees, listening to singing birds: the earth on 
which they toiled all day and had to make up the lost days 
when they were forced to repair or make roads which they 
would never use: the rickshaw which they pulled, trying to 
earn xo cents over the money it had cost to hire; the little 
bird in a cage, which they took for a walk; the beloved grave 
of a revered father visited periodically; rowing in a boat on 
canal or river; tied to a rope pulling a barge along the tow- 
path or a barrow piled high with merchandise; travelling 
with camel or yak caravan through Tibet and Mongolia; 
struggling in winter against frost-bite and in the summer 
against thirst. There was no place here for amenities for good 
citizens—electric light, roads, education, sanitation; these 
were not for them. 

Chiang Kai-shek, his wife and disciples, though trying 
hard, had too little time, but the Japanese have done in 
a short space of time what it would have taken Chiang 
Kai-shek years to have accomplished. The burning cities, 
lost homes, mutilated grandparents, mothers, fathers and 
children, starving babies, blotted years of sweat from memory, 
leaving visions of just a banyan tree, the mountains, the 
rivers, birds and the trees, So the Chinese rose, were united, 
and fought, and the roadmaking and reconstruction goes on. 

A little later we passed men carrying loads of salt and saw, 
away on our left, a very good bridge which led to some salt 
works. Water is brought by pipes from ten miles distance 
and is treated here. Great circular blocks of salt are made. 
These are cut into quarters and are carried mostly by young 
boys and old men: 130 lb. and more in weight are carried, the 
blocks strapped on to a wooden carrier, and the carrier 
placed on the backs of the coolies, who have little black 
caps on their heads. Great leather thongs tied to the wooden 
carrier and passed over then - heads prevented the load from 
slipping off. They nearly all dug their fingers inside the cruel 
thongs, trying to take the weight off and preventing it from 
cutting into their heads. Along the road they staggered in 
single file: every now and again, resting by turning theft 
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backs to the great rocks and trying to find a ledge upon 
which to rest the carrier. They walked from E-Ping-Ling 
to Luchung, sixty li, for 5 old paper dollars or 1 silver dollar, 
which was then worth 8 d. At 6,000 ft, their breath came in 
great gasps, and the loveliness of the road became for me 
hazy and obscure. I was told if they carried less, it would not 
be a paying proposition. 

We branched off to the right and went on, and after two 
hours of very rough going, stopped at the picturesque village of 
Lu-FSng. We had now three caravan stages to go, we ate 
food at a wayside restaurant and tried to obtain petrol, 
but failed to do so. We decided to run on, hoping to pass 
a lorry which would give us some, and failing that, to stop 
all night in the bus or try to find a place by the wayside. 
We climbed to 7,000 ft. and after leaving Lu-Feng, we were 
again on a good surface. We passed an overturned bus; the 
driver was lying very still under a pile of rugs. Some of the 
passengers were dead, the rest surrounded them, and told us 
a private car had pushed the bus off the road, but had not 
stopped. They told us another bus was coming for them. 
Nearby mail bags were strewn about—another reason why 
mails are late! I did what I could for the injured, and then 
asked if we could have their petrol, which they willingly gave 
us. We took enough to get us to Ytinnan-fu, and continued 
upon our way, but our driving had slowed down considerably. 

Through a pretty little road we drove, with many trees 011 
either side, until a sudden turn gave us a lovely view of a 
large lake, the K’un Yang Hai—it is forty miles long and 
about four miles wide—on the other side of which was 
Ytinnan-fu. Kuan-Yin Fu was at one end of the lake. The 
road was now surfaced and lay between cypress trees. 
Dusk was falling as we rounded the end of the lake, and 
in two minutes the old walls of Yiinnan-fu came into sight. 
We drove through the electrically-lit streets, filled with 
rickshaws and well dressed people, and passed houses three 
stories high. The driver stopped to report to the police, who 
came out, looked at us and our belongings, then bowed 
politely and waved us on down a narrow road. We pulled up 
in front of the Hotel du Commerce, with its hospitable-looking 
verandah. A little crowd watched us unload, and we were 
eagerly questioned, as the news had quickly spread that we 
had come from Mandalay. 
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THE FIRST LAP 


Early next morning we were out in the town. Many ol the 
streets were wide and cobbled, and all were crowded with 
bullock carts, pack animals, thousands of rickshaws, hand 
barrows, and a number of motor cars. In one of the main 
streets, looking towards the west, the rolling hills and moun¬ 
tains could be seen through the bright red, beautifully carved 
pi'lous which bridged the road. The South Gate was particu¬ 
larly beautiful, and in olden times all traffic had to pass 
through it, but now, wide openings on either side are used. 
There is a well-preserved staircase leading to the top of it, 
from which a good view of the streets can be gained, Below in 
the square was a flower market, where small flowering trees, 
big branches of blossom, plants, and cut flowers found many 
purchasers. All around were shops which had loud-mouthed 
gramophones, vying one with the other to attract customers. 

The climate of Yiinnan Province is proverbially good, with 
blue sky and sunshine all the year round. The whole province 
has magnificent scenery and an interesting history. The 
environs of Yiinnan-fu, or Kunming, which is its new name, are 
delightful, and it is a joy to walk around the grand old walls 
and gates. 

Yiinnan-fu is 6,500 ft. above sea-level and the hills surround¬ 
ing the plateau are about 8,000 ft. It has a population of 
150,000, and is the terminus of the railway running to Hai¬ 
phong on the coast in the Gulf of Tonking, one of the three 
doors still open to China. From Haiphong there is a good ser¬ 
vice to Hanoi, capital of French Indo-China, and up to the 
Chinese frontier. Crossing over the bridge between Lao'Kay 
and Ho K’eon, the border, the travellers change into a 
marvellously comfortable modern Pullman, with silently 
running wheels. This railway passes through magnificent 
scenery: climbing slowly along the Nan Ti and later the Ta 
Chan Ho, it goes over a fine cantilever bridge, and later over 
the "Lace Bridge," both good feats of engineering, passing the 
Wan T’ang Waterfall, and along the Pa-Ta-Ho River, with 
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its gorges; just before arriving at Ytinnan-fu it skirts the Tang- 
Tche Lake. This railway was finished in 1910. All the 
Europeans who were now in Yiinnan-fu had come by this 
line, which branches off at Hanoi for Saigon. This is the rail¬ 
way that Chiang Kai-shek and Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
used in May, 1935, when they were visiting Yiinnan-fu and 
the Communists were expected. 

We went to get some money and, to the bank manager’s 
disgust, insisted on paying the last of our boys and the 
balance due for the bus in silver dollars, as had been promised. 
The money at this town is a little complicated. Silver dollars 
are not supposed to be used, but if bought at the bank, a 
premium is asked. The new paper money is supposed to be 
equal to it, but actually as far out west as Tengyueh the silver 
dollars are 5 to 15 per cent, higher, according to crops. 1 Also in 
currency here was the Cochin China piastre, equal to 3 new 
paper dollars. Twenty cents silver was worth 1 old paper 
dollar, 5 old paper dollars were worth the 1 new paper dollar 
or 1 dollar silver. Ten-cent paper Shanghai notes were worth 1 
silver dollar. Then there were two copper coins used. Twenty 
big ones made 1 old paper dollar, and two small copper coins 
made one big copper coin. This currency was all freely in use 
except the silver dollar, and when pulling out a handful of 
money to pay coolies or for purchases, a little concentration 
was needed to select the correct amount. Yunnan is the last 
province to use the old silver dollar. In various parts of China 
now the money is far more simple than a few years ago, but 
it is still far from uniform. Paying money in one town and 
drawing it out against a signature in another is still the best 
way if one does not wish to cany it, and when that cannot be 
done it is necessary to carry the currency that will be accepted 
as far as possible, and then to barter, but this would only be 
necessary far in the interior. 

When our cook was paid off, he made a funny little speech, 
saying he was sorry for all the things he had done badly, and 
sorry for all the things he had not done that he ought to have 
done. His eye seemed just as bad as ever, though he had had 
great faith in the drops which I gave him. I gave him a note to 
take to a doctor who had a reputation of being very clever with 
trachoma cases, but I am sure the sight had been destroyed. 

There were a number of Europeans living in the town. We 

1 31'62 new dollars equalled 1 English, pound in Yiinnan-fu. 
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have a Consul-General, and he and the other Consuls head the 
European official lists, followed by No i. of Customs, the 
director of Post and Telegraphs and the bank managers. 
Chinese Customs and Post have for years had foreigners at 
their head. Both are very well-run concerns, the examinations 
are competitive, the posts are extremely well paid, they are 
given a very good house and many other privileges, and both 
services are pensionable. I was glad to speak to the Director 
of Post here, as he had been appointed to Yiinnan-fu twenty 
years ago, and had just been given the post again. He told me 
much of those days, but said that though, owing to present 
conditions, the town would soon change rapidly, up till now 
there was little difference. The rich mandarins were gone and 
a few extra European things had come, but life was the same 
there. Pie knew the old Chinese families and the town ex¬ 
tremely well and it was very informative to go about the town 
with him. All over China the postmen wear green clothes, a 
distinctive dress and pleasing to the eye. They are neat, and 
take a pride in belonging to the postal service, use bicycles 
where it is possible, and have motor vans in some districts. 
The Director told me the latest things to arrive were the 
cinema and the aeroplane, and asked me to sample the 
cinema that night. 

The hall was packed, and unfortunately there were no 
chairs, as space had been economised by using wooden forms. 
When those in command decided not an inch of space was 
wasted, the show commenced. Everyone ate something, but 
cracking and eating nuts and sweets seemed most popular. 
The film was technically silent, but loud speakers from front 
and back alternately translated the English captions into 
Chinese, and those in the audience who could read a little 
English did so out loud, slowly and painstakingly. Youngsters 
mimicked the actions of the actors as much as was allowed by 
the strictly confined space, the patience of those on either side 
and the Lempers of those nearby. Every few hundred feet the 
film broke, and we were plunged into darkness, and when it 
had been rejoined, halved gangsters were flashed upon the 
screen until the film was racked into position. 

It was the most horrible thriller I have ever seen, and ex¬ 
citement ran high. There was no ventilation and soon a pot¬ 
pourri of perfume, hair-oil, eatables and sweat rode the noise. 
It was one of the worst types of film, futile and useless even 
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lor a money-making concern. Here was a hall full of Asiatics, 
wat chin g closely white men and women do all the most low- 
down tricks possible: murders were committed; men hit their 
mothers and wives, got out of marriages to suit their conveni¬ 
ence; women stole and lied. G-men were after them, and gangs 
of robbers showed off their tricks. The scenes were authentic, 
and mostly of London, Paris and New York. I have seldom 
seen anything so revolting on the screen. I felt heartily 
ashamed as I watched the eager faces. The ride home in the 
frosty air, with the smoothly running rickshaw and the crunch 
of the coolie’s sandals as he ran through streets narrow and 
wide, passing small stalls, in some of which hung glaring 
electric light and acetylene lamps, in others the old C hin ese 
lantern, was the pleasantest part of the evening's enjoy¬ 
ment. 

Next day our Consul-General called for me and we drove 
out to Ta Kouan Lieou Gardens and to the Black Dragon 
Lake, which was surrounded by many tall trees and palaces, 
with an old temple built on a hill. I went also to the Confucian 
temple. I liked watching the Chinese visitors in the temples, 
young and old. As in former times, some bowed reverently, 
lit joss sticks and prayed, but there were others who laughed 
at them and looked ashamed when they saw me watching. 

Going back, we had a puncture. The chauffeur had left 
behind the jack, so we got a heap of stones, and with a tree 
trunk, levered the car up, slipping on the spare wheel. The 
Consul tried to look cross with his chauffeur, but we had to 
laugh. Why bother with jacks? The newly-made park for the 
people had been attractively laid out, and a long way below 
were the barracks, where I watched the soldiers drilling on 
the parade ground. The Consulate is a nice house, having 
a delightful old Chinese garden with moon doors, and a court¬ 
yard surrounded by walls, and an outer gate. 

Sightseeing was very pleasant, but we had to get on with 
the journey. When planning it in England, I had split it into 
four parts: 

1. From Burma into China via Yiinnan Province. 

2. Szechwan Province, Chengtu, Chungking and Kuan- 
Hsin. 

3. To study the War and Japan’s chances of crushing 
China. Studying the Communists in their own territory in 
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Shensi Province, visiting the new Reel Capital and talking 
to Mao Tse-tung. 

4. Through Kansu Province and Tsinghai Province to 
Kolco Nor Lake taking cinematograph films of Tibetans 
and lamaseries. 

I had decided to enter China from Burma, firstly because I 
like knowing frontiers and this was one I did not know, and, 
secondly, because if one wishes to visit forbidden areas in 
China, and comes in from the coast, officials quickly know one 
is there, and it takes weeks and even months before one can 
get away. It is the same in every country. Travelling quietly 
over a frontier far in the interior, it is usually possible to get 
anywhere in the country one has just entered. Of course, it is 
nice to have a permit to cross over a particular place on the 
frontier, as well as a visa for the country, but if not, one can 
usually cross by making a detour. It is the people who make a 
big fuss going to their own and other countries’ Foreign 
Offices who get turned back, and quite rightly, as their safety 
has then to be guaranteed as far as possible when they have 
placed themselves officially in that country. 

At Tali I could have trekked up to Tatsienlu and then to 
Chungtu, but had decided to go to Yiinnan-fu to see the new 
motor road which started at Siakwan. 

We had only completed the first lap and now had to get 
into Szechwan Province. I fixed up a caravan to go north¬ 
wards to Suifu on the Yangtze. I could then come down on a 
raft to Chungking, motor over to Chungtu, or use the Min 
tributary. The day before we left a Chinese official told me he 
would be very pleased if I would not make this journey, 
though he could not stop me, as bandits were on the road, but 
if I cared to, I could fly to Chungking. I was delighted, as it 
would not have been new ground for me, and the time saved 
would give me longer in other parts of the country which I 
preferred. 

I knew there was an aeroplane service, but tickets could not 
be issued without permission, and I did not want to get the 
officials into trouble by saying I only wanted to visit Chung¬ 
king when I intended to go to the Reds’ headquarters after 
Szechwan, but the new situation altered this, and the next 
morning we took off from the aerodrome outside the city and 
flying over mountainous and inhospitable country, two hours 
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later I was looking down at Suifu, where there was a wireless 
station. 

I still remember vividly as a child sitting on an old rug in 
front of the nursery fire, pretending I was on a magic carpet, 
and at a wish I was transplanted to a city or country. If I was 
made to get up before arriving at the desired place, I pretended 
to get off the carpet in the air, in order to allow it to go where 
it had been ordered, and to come home on the back of a bird, 
otherwise it would have spoilt the carpet from being really 
magic. 

It is journeys such as this flight to Chungking, saving eleven 
days in two hours, that make me feel my dreams when a 
little girl have come true. 
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THE NEW CAPITAL 


We were flying blind at 12,000 ft. towards Chungking. 
We dropped to 5,000 ft. then to 1,000 ft., but it was no use; 
visibility was nil, and up we went again to 9,000 ft. We had 
one Wright Whirlwind engine, 480 h.p., and a very good 
Chinese pilot. Later the clouds rolled by, and below us could 
be seen partitioned off paddy fields and plots of bright yellow 
and gold rape. Flying very low over two small gorges, we 
crossed the Yangtze, where below us small craft could be seen. 
Flying over the town of Chungking, the buildings seemed to be 
perched very high above the river and we made a perfect 
landing on the Kwong Yang Pa military field. 

There was a fight for our bodies and luggage by the coolies, 
but we were quickly put into sedan chairs by officials, and we 
tried not to look at our belongings being torn in shreds, or so it 
seemed, by over-zealous porters quarrelling among themselves 
as to who should carry them. We crossed the bridge and then 
began the ascent up the hundreds of steps to the town, which 
seemed to tower above us when we wore at the water’s edge. 
The poles of the sedan chairs were carried on the coolies’ 
shoulders and we were suspended a good way from the 
ground, but the movement was not unpleasant. Chungking, 
now used as the capital, has always been a very important 
town and the busiest port on the Yangtze, but owing to the 
length of time it took to come from the coast (three weeks: 
it is 1,427 miles) it lias been looked upon as one of the remoter 
towns. It is in Szechwan, meaning Four Streams, one of the 
most fertile provinces in all China. Built on rock sloping back 
high above the north bank of the river, the great wide steps, 
rising from the river to the town perched above, are crowded 
with humans every hour of the day and most of the night. 
High hills rise from behind both river banks, backed by 
mountains in the south. The slopes leading to the river from 
the city are a beehive of tiny wooden houses and shops, 
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joined by narrow passages, and the arches over them are 
formed by more tumbledown buildings. Masses of people ooze 
from these dwellings on the waterfront to the sloping steps and 
steep banks. Great pillars of wood propped up the falling 
structures; the soil had fallen away in many places and left 
bare poles supporting bamboo structures, which were still 
used as dwelling places, but looked as if at any minute they 
would fall into the river below. It seemed as if China was so 
crowded that the last inch of space had to be used. 

We decided to get out of our sedan chairs and walk. It was 
horrible to hear the coolies pant, and Frank is a seventeen- 
stoner, but after walking up dozens of steps we were so 
knocked against by the masses descending and those wanting 
to pass that we got back again. The city’s water supply is 
carried by the water carriers by means of wooden buckets 
balanced from both ends of a wooden pole placed on their 
shoulders, and hundreds and hundreds were going up and 
down these steps, though in the last three years good water 
has been brought from the mountains to several parts of the 
city. The Office of Water Works was a gaily decorated place, 
and was lighted electrically, even in the daytime. I thought 
it was a restaurant! 

In the town the noise was terrific, and on the main road, 
which was wide and flanked by large business buildings, great 
omnibuses lull of passengers, private cars, taxis and thousands 
of rickshaws and sedan chairs passed with so little space 
between them that riding in a rickshaw had all the thrills of a 
Paris taxi. Banners with writing on them were stretched 
across the streets, which seemed to enhance the feeling of a 
crowded and over-populated city. 

Improvements date from about five years ago, when 
Chiang Kai-shek visited the city, Whole rows of houses and 
shops were pulled down, also the old clock tower. Roads were 
dug into, and pavements made for the foot passengers. 
Buildings erected on either side, many three and four stories 
high, all on rock foundations, several very well designed and 
built; but these prosperous business houses and well-stocked 
stores only made the poverty seem greater, as in every city. 
Local cement was used in most places; they were forming a 
cement factory on the banks of the Yangtze which was to 
have been used when constructing the Chengtu to Chungking 
Railway. These eagerly-talked-of plans had now had to be 
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deferred. Roads had been opened up and made in all directions 
and it was then possible to motor to Shanghai. The clash with 
Japan had been anticipated. 

It was the same story wherever I went, big towns, small 
towns, villages and places consisting only of a few huts; after 
a visit from Chiang Kai-shek, orders were given for streets to 
be widened, or a road cut through by a certain time. Europeans 
were amused, thinking it could not have been done in time in 
the West, so that certainly it would be impossible in China, 
but the task was always finished on time. A car would be 
got through, sometimes over miles of new road, by the date 
ordered, and now it is well known that when this leader orders 
a thing, it will be clone by the time specified. 

I personally have always had faith in China, and never 
more so than now, but I feel that it is the result of centuries 
of their own ordered life and philosophy that have enabled 
this nation to become what it is to-day. I do not belittle 
Chiang Kai-shek's leadership: on the contrary; but lie had 
this material to work on, and the material was good. Poor 
earth with good seed has not a good harvest; nor will good 
earth without seeds have a harvest. Both are needed. How 
much fertility they can keep, how much less rich the soil may 
become by alteration, only time will show. 

The banks and the shipping companies all have good 
buildings, and there is a central bureau used as a booking 
office for all shipping lines. 

The shops and streets selling one type of merchandise were 
not a.ll placed together as is the case in most Chinese towns in 
the interior. In this town many things of different kinds could 
be bought in the same street. I was very interested to see big 
wicker baskets full of pig bristles. I am always looking out for 
them, but have rarely seen them, and have wondered why that 
is so. There were many shops selling opium, but all opium- 
smokers are registered, except in the far-flung districts where 
control is impossible, or where the growth of opium has yet to 
be restricted. Walking one day from the centre of the town 
up a wide side street, I saw a dear little baby sitting in the 
middle of a side path, gurgling and laughing, well dressed and 
very clean. It had been there quite a long time, and had been 
left, but, I was assured, it would be picked up and adopted by 
someone. Though the Chinese are very fond of their children, 
and they are mostly spoilt up to seven, this is an old practice 
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in China, caused usually by just one mouth too many to feed, 
and rather than see it starve, they put it out. 

Walking farther up this lane, I found a rudely constructed 
little hut which had been put up for a sick person who was 
dying. His relations were lodging in a nearby house, and as 
landlords very much dislike people dying in their houses, this 
method is adopted to get out of the difficulty. 

The pavements were as full of pedestrians as the streets 
were of traffic. Travelling vendors all seemed to have bells or 
drums made in various primitive ways, to attract attention to 
what they were selling. A curious sign I saw carried in the 
streets was a piece of bamboo cane, and at the extreme end 
a curled-over piece. This was held high to show that the 
article held was for sale. The man was carrying a big thermos, 
very popular in big cities. There were many travelling 
restaurants, each consisting of a bamboo pole over the shoulder 
and suspended from one end a stove, bowls and dishes, and 
from the other, several dishes of good-looking food. Chop¬ 
sticks and bowls are provided; small bowls are filled with rice, 
and the customer squats around the stove and with his 
chopsticks pulls out of the numerous dishes placed in front of 
him luscious morsels that he knows are included in the just- 
completed bargain. Tea follows and then he goes about his 
work. The travelling barber is recognised by his carrying a 
two-pronged iron fork, joined at the top. He sticks another 
piece of iron in this, pulling it through, and the pincer piece 
opens and closes again at the lop, making a metallic noise of 
iron vibrating as he walks through the streets. There were 
others who had stalls in the streets. 

As I am writing this chapter, I have just had news that the 
Japanese bombing raids in this city have resulted in 3,000 
dead, and the fires are still burning! The British Consulate 
has also suffered. 

We lived in a clean little hotel kept by a German, next door 
to his well-stocked shop, where most things could be bought, 
and situated in the heart of the city. He allowed me to take 
some interesting cinematograph shots of the town from the 
top of his roof, which was firm and comfortable and very 
welcome after the suddenly collapsing structures to which I 
had frequently entrusted myself in search of pictures. 

One day I went to see an artist, who, quite by himself, 
impersonated several characters and played an orchestra by 
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means of strings and pedals. He was really very clever, and I 
had only seen this done before by the rather famous Hsiao 
Ching Ya,'or Little Gold Tooth. 

Our hospitable and comfortable Consulate was built on 
sloping ground and one descended from the narrow streets 
outside to the building, from which there were fascinating 
views of the river bank and hills. It had a nice garden in front 
and sloping grounds beyond. 

Cats sat outside almost all the shops, and in the courtyards 
of the houses, with collars around their necks, fastened to 
a post or tied to a big iron ring fixed to the wall. I have seen 
them like this in other parts of China, and it indicates that 
cats are expensive, and cost more than dogs, but I have never 
seen so many as there are in this city. They are kept to kill 
the rats which infest the greater part of Chungking. It is not 
hygiene that promotes the desire for the higher mortality of 
these rats, but fear of lost livelihood, as most families keep 
silkworms. Quite big boats can get up the Yangtze as far as 
here, though when the water is very low it is necessary to 
change at Ichang into a flat-bottomed boat to finish the trip 
to Chungking, Measurements indicating, the depth of the 
water are carved out of the rock by the side of the river, and 
painted white, so as to be clearly visible. The water was lower 
than it had been for many years past—thirty I believe; it 
was then —177 and only the Ming Line was running any 
boats even as far as Ichang. From Chungking rafts are used 
to go to Suifu, and beyond there it is a bit dangerous. A great 
number of lives are lost each year on the Yangtze, which is 
often called "Son of Ocean," but considering the enormous 
volume of traffic on the river, the loss of life is negligible. 
Thousands of families live for generations on this river, the 
son following in the father’s footsteps. 

The pilots of most of the lines have many years’ service 
behind them. They stand near the wheel for hours watching 
with steady, far-seeing eyes staring out of their wrinkled faces. 

Watching the life on the Yangtze is always fascinating, and 
it is a lovely sight to see craft fully laden, the high prow with 
the oarsman who sets the pace standing on it, rowing, as we 
would think, backwards, and below him, in a long line, stand¬ 
ing figures rowing with oars all in perfect time, and river 
songs floating in the breeze. The glorious gorges, the very 
dangerous rapids, the hundreds of trackers on the towpath 
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pulling boats out of difficult places, the wrecks which one 
often sees breaking up rapidly while one watches, all seem to 
synchronise, perhaps because of this combination of grand 
scenery matched with changeless effort, in which millions are 
involved in trying to conquer the perils. 

There were times when captains who refused to take on 
opium ran the risk of mutilation or death, and it was not 
many years ago that pirates, brigands and honest men played 
poker together. It is but ten since I saw $40,000 in a ]'ack-pot, 
but these days are now gone. 

If one knows Chinese boats, it is interesting to watch the 
sometimes quite strange craft from other waterways, as the 
rivers mostly have craft peculiar to themselves and suitable 
for the navigation. A whole book could easily be written upon 
the boats of China, and would make fascinating reading. 

The ocean-going junks which one sees around Java, and 
which are so romantic to watch under full sail, are very 
different from river craft. They have three masts, each made 
from one solid piece of wood, and carry thousands of tons. 
The hull is strong, and the high bulwarks are painted according 
to the customs of the port in which the junk is registered. 
On her stern is often painted a bird with outstretched wings, 
sitting upon a rock, resembling the phoenix. The bird is 
regarded by sailors as the emblem of speed, and the rock as 
that of safety. Sometimes the sun and moon are represented, 
which the sailors think of as light by day and by night. The 
prow is built like the mouth of a big fish or dragon, with an 
eye painted on either side, a symbolic sign that a look-out is 
being kept for rapids, hidden rocks and other dangers, The 
sailors pay homage to the goddess Tienhow. There are the 
koo-tay, or fruit boats, and the tow-shu tea boats about 
90 ft. in length and 15 ft. wide, the whole divided into several 
watertight compartments about 5 ft. in depth, in which is 
stored the freight. Tea boats which navigate the Yangtze are 
called cha-shun, with very sharp bows in order to circumvent 
rapids. Probably the best known river boat is the wang-lau, 
flower boat of the Cantdn River. The tcha-ho-teng employed 
by water policemen for night duty is to be heard all night 
long as the men blow on conch shells to attract attention. 
The one I liked to watch most was the long narrow-beamed 
boat often used as a Post boat, manned by one man who has 
one oar in his hands and uses another with his feet. They go 
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very fast, sometimes doing sixty to eighty miles in a long 
day. The sailors who work on rivers do homage to the deity 
Loong-Moo, and religious ceremonies take place at the 
beginning of a voyage. 

Among other interesting things to watch on rivers is the 
catching of fish. This is done in various ways, using nets, 
traps and even cormorants. These birds dive into the water, 
catch the fish and swallow it, but as a cord is tied a long way 
down the neck, when the mouth is forced open out pops the 
fish unscathed. Pisciculture is widely practised and fish-ponds 
are cared for and are valued. The fish in them are fed on 
sewage and everything is used. One day, as I was watching 
a special kind of net being used to catch the fish, some children 
arrived in charge of their grandparent, bringing a basket of 
silkworm droppings. 

The road between Chungking and Chcngtu has been in 
existence for hundreds of years and is sometimes called Great 
East Road, It is 300 miles long, and could be motored in one 
day, though it is very hard on the driver, as the road swarms 
with humanity, pigs, chickens, mules, sedan chairs and rick¬ 
shaws. The most modern thing to come to the city is the 
aeroplane. There is a service from Shanghai, and the China 
National Aviation Corporation, known as the C.N.A.C., a 
really first-class concern, runs a service between these two 
cities and elsewhere in China. They have American engines 
and Chinese pilots. One can also use the Min tributary, and, 
lastly, there is the oldest way, and I think the nicest of all, 
the sedan chair or rickshaw. If one is not in a hurry, and likes 
watching Chinese life, it is very pleasant. 

In spite of the improvements, I found Chungking still very 
unlovely, and was not sorry to leave. 
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We arrived at Huan-hsien in a derelict Ford car. We had 
had each of the four wheels off in turn. The red pimples 
sticking out of many places by the side of the threadbare 
tread had protested when going over sections of road roughly 
shod with flints, and the hundreds of little stone bridges, half 
of which shot us up to the roof as we crossed them. Every 
spring inside and outside of the car was broken; all the glass, 
including the windscreen, had long since vanished; each time 
the car stopped the engine had to be restarted, which entailed 
endless cranking, the carburettor being flooded, and 90° of 
retard and advance attached to the steering wheel being 
operated madly, as the driver assured me all these things had 
to be done at once. Frank protested he did not understand 
such mechanism and went off to visit some farms nearby. The 
driver cranked, and I lifted and dropped the needle of the 
carburettor and rushed to the wheel to follow his shouted 
instructions. Fie grinned from ear to ear when sudden explo¬ 
sions resulted in the whole car heaving up and down, and 
his face dropped to such dejection when the sounds spluttered 
to final silence that amusement superseded my exasperation 
and finally gave place to resignment, which, if one is wise, 
should be the predominating feeling on all journeys in China. 
However, we finally limped into the busy little town. The 
streets were full of Chinese and Tibetans who come here to 
do most of their trading. This is the terminus of the road 
westwards; after this, pack animals must be used. The people 
wore vegetable-dyed clothes and their hair was plaited. Yaks 
were grazing on the hillside, and the Tibetans had recognised 
places for their camps. 

In the distance the snow line of Tibet could be seen. I had 
never been to Huan-hsien and had long wanted to visit it, 
as it is the headquarters of Li Ping’s very famous Chengtu 
irrigation scheme. I walked through the crowded streets and 
out to the Min River. Half the village had fallen into the river 
last year and the rest seemed very, very near. The old bridge 
had been destroyed four years ago during some trouble and 
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now it is replaced by a really fine bamboo one that has just 
been finished. It spans the Min, which is wide here, with a 
series of curves fastened to great stone pillars. It was quite 
difficult to walk up or down, as it swayed so much with the 
other people and pack animals which were also crossing. 

Nearby the annual work of cleaning the river was in pro¬ 
gress, putting into practice one of Li Ping’s mottoes, "Keep 
the channels deep and banks low." Men, women and children, 
so many that they looked like ants, were collecting big and 
small stonps from the river, placing them in cane cages and 
throwing them on the shore, which was just shingle and big 
boulders. They told me the cane held the stones down and pre¬ 
vented them from moving easily. It was here that Li Ping di¬ 
verted the Min River, completing his scheme, which successfully 
watered, and indeed still waters, the whole of the Chengtu plain. 

I climbed over the rocks to where the channel had been cut. 
This place is said to look like elephants' tusks and it did look 
a little similar. (There were elephants in China until 200 years 
ago, and they are still supposed to exist in Yunnan Province,) 

King Chao Hsiang of Cli’in (Shensi) (306-251 b.c.) 
encouraged his people to settle in Shu (Szechwan) and the 
Governor, Li Ping, a clever and industrious man, set to work 
on a scheme which would connect all the water in the pro¬ 
vince. It was here at Huan-lisien that Li Ping divided the 
Min River into two main streams, each of which branched 
out into many canals, and thousands of ditches led from them. 
All these canals were navigable and from the inscriptions of 
the Yuan Chieh-Hsei-ssti Shu Tablet, we see that water 
power-stations were established in many places for rice 
polishing, milling, spinning and weaving. 

I walked over the bridge and through the West Gate. It 
was very peaceful wandering in the famous Er Wang Temple. 
The Temple stands above the river and is dedicated to Li 
Ping and to his son. There are six mottoes accredited to Li 
Ping written upon the walls, and the one I liked best was: 
"May God give us good men; may men do good deeds.’’ The 
gates and pavilions are carved and coloured red; they are 
very beautiful. O11 one wall is an ancient map showing the 
whole irrigation scheme. There is another temple in which 
I saw the river gods and the gilded figure of Vairocana. On 
January xst the annual ceremony of the opening of the waters 
takes place and I was very sorry not to have been able to 
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sec this ceremony. Walking over the hills away from the 
town, I came across some Tibetan priests in yellow robes in 
a hollow, chanting and using a drum, bell and thunderbolt— 
symbols of their religion. 

The rainfall of China is brought by the monsoon winds, 
which change with the seasons, and in North China there is 
great variability. A country which relies on a monsoon rain- 
fall for its water supply is always haunted by the fear of 
famine. If China had relied only on her rainfall, she would 
have perished long ago, for ancient civilisation could not 
survive without agriculture, and irrigation is the life of 
agriculture. China is rich in rivers, though they would not 
provide enough water for all her lands, but her rivers are rich 
in silt, and this is a grand fertiliser. All the big rivers in the 
north carry a tremendous quantity of silt. Chang Jung of the 
Han Dynasty put the ratio of water to silt in the Yellow River 
as 5 to 3. This is not a true estimate, but there are no rivers 
in the world which carry down more silt. It can be noticed 
that the finest agricultural areas are in river valleys, old lake 
and river beds and alluvial plains; then there is the great 
loess region. Loess is rich in potash, phosphorus and lime, 
and if there is water, loess is a fertile soil, but the natural 
water resources and natural fertilisation would not alone have 
been sufficient; irrigation was the important factor, and 
numbers of large and small schemes for water control were 
ever being formed and carried through. Canals and dykes 
were constructed and rivers diverted, the people themselves 
supplementing these schemes and natural resources with 
many ingenious irrigation schemes of their own, which are 
simple, efficient and inexpensive. The banks are low, so that 
two men can stand on them swinging a pan between them 
collecting the water on one swing and depositing it with the 
next. Buckets attached to long lever arms and on swivels are 
seen frequently, and ascending chains of buckets worked 
either by man or beast. But by far the most effective are the 
water-wheels. Some wheels made of bamboo are between 
20 and 30 ft. in diameter, and on the Yellow River they are 
in places zoo ft. in diameter and 4 ft. deep, with several 
buckets attached to the circumference. They are turned by 
the river, and an endless stream of water is poured into a 
wooden trough built on top of the river bank, which takes 
the water by various channels into the interior. The natural ( 
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preservation of the fertility of the soil is aided by the farmers 
carting the silt and putting it on their fields, and drying dung 
(which is sold in cakes as a fertiliser). The rivers are never 
polluted by human excretion, which is kept to be put on the 
land as a fertiliser. 

Without irrigation, rice could not be cultivated in China. 
Small plots of land are harrowed, then flooded, and the seeds 
thrown in. The plant is transplanted when 5 in. high and after 
a short time the land is flooded again. The water is gradually 
drained off and by harvest time (July) the ground is practically 
dry. The second harvest is gathered in November. Rice is mainly 
of two kinds, red and white, the red being the coarser variety. 

Long before the Han Dynasty there was a Grain Tax, which 
was used to pay the salaries of officials, to educate scholars 
and for grants to the army. 

The first public irrigation work was done in northern 
Anhwei Province—the Shih Reservoir. It irrigated 40,000 
ching of land during the reign of King Ting of Chou (606- 
586 b.c.) and since then one great irrigation scheme has 
followed another—but has ever been the cause of unpopular¬ 
ity. It was not only the construction of the Grand Canal 
from which much suffering resulted, but in general the 
masses were exploited in alt these schemes. Taxes were often 
levied on them for years in advance, and this was one of the 
reasons why Communist propaganda spread so rapidly. 
Mass mobilisation of labour and taxes in money, boats and 
grain were imposed, but the schemes went through. After 
the Grand Canal was finished, Sui Yang Ti moved from 
Lo-yang to Taliang (Kaifeng) and ordered 500 large boats 
for Imperial use. If these Emperors diminished their popular¬ 
ity and finally brought about their own downfall by these 
measures, they bestowed interminable benefits on posterity. 

Thus from the earliest time of their ancient civilisation the 
Chinese realised the importance of agriculture. There was 
the ancient annual ceremony of the ploughing of three 
furrows by the Emperor at the Temple of Agriculture. After 
him the Princes would plough, and, lastly, the high officials. 

Hou Chi (ruler of millet), the supposed founder of the 
Chous, is a deity of agriculture and is supposed to have 
been Agriculture Minister to one of the early Emperors. 
Millet has been found on neolithic sites and is to-day the 
staple food of the poor people in the north. From it is made 
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an alcoholic brew which I like. Wheat and rice seem to have 
been grown later. 

Journeying all over China, one sees no land lying idle 
unless it is impossible to grow anything there, and such 
patches are seldom seen, unlike England, where thousands 
of acres of good land lie barren. 

The Chinese farmer has many discouragements: he has 
to expect typhoons, plague, drought, floods and even locusts. 
The Hwang ,ITo, or Yellow River, though it brings many 
blessings, has drawbacks, as its name indicates—"China’s 
sorrow.” In places it flows so fast as to be practically un- 
navigable, and continually bursts its banks, causing great 
loss of life and possessions to thousands of Chinese each year. 
In 1851 it changed its course with practically no warning. 
In spite of these and other disadvantages, about four-fifths 
of China’s huge population cultivates the land. The climate 
in the north is dry and bracing, with ice and snow in winter, 
while that of Canton is very enervating. 

The Chinese farmer usually produces three crops a year, 
probably two of rice and one of vegetables: these are grown in 
the winter, especially in the south. In Szechwan four crops 
are often produced. The soil itself is light and loamy, and 
there is no need for a sharp blade on the front of the plough 
(this agricultural implement is supposed to have been invented 
by Shen Nung, one of the legendary rulers in the third 
millennium b.c.). In China the fields are never separated by 
hedges, but by ditches, drainage and banked-up pathways. 
The chief products are rice, millet, beans, wheat, cotton, 
sugar-cane; mulberry trees are often grown to nourish silk¬ 
worms, and fruit and vegetables are also widely grown, 
For some crops the farmers rely on two falls of snow in some 
districts, and if this fails (though it rarely does) the crops 
are ruined. 

The system of land tenure in rural China is very different 
from that employed in this country. In China the land 
usually belongs to an entire family and is scarcely ever held 
individually. Individual ownership is of modern origin and was 
formerly frowned upon to such an extent that in 1883 the 
Government, in an effort to prevent it, imposed an exorbitant 
transfer fee of 12 per cent, of the assessed value of the property. 

Before the revolution in 1911, all land theoretically belonged 
to the Emperor, but by paying a small land tax one could 
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acquire the freehold and have the right to sell and let the 
land if one wished. In China the ownership of the land does 
not necessarily entail the ownership of the buildings upon 
it. It is quite usual to find the tenant of the house paying 
two rents, one to the owner of the house and another to the 
owner of the ground upon which it is built. On the termina¬ 
tion of a lease on the land, the evacuating tenant is at liberty 
to take his house with him. 

Land is divided into three classes: 

1. Land with houses on it. 

2. Hills and land unfit for cultivation. 

3. Arable land. 

Land of the second category is usually held jointly by a 
whole village, all the inhabitants having the right to collect 
firewood there or to pasture their animals. No Chinese farmer 
ever uses milk, butter or cheese, and only the rich can afford 
to eat meat. 

Arable land is usually held jointly by a family and, owing 
to the large population of the country, is almost invariably 
used for growing cereals. The most common of these are 
rice and millet. Lately much work has been done in reclaiming 
land from the sea and rivers, especially around Canton. 
The alluvial silt of these reclaimed lands and of river deltas 
is very highly valued for production purposes, especially 
for rice. All waste or deserted lands caused by famine, plague, 
etc., revert to the Government, who utilise them in relief 
schemes, often in grants to people they feel should be separ¬ 
ated from the rest of the community, such as released criminals 
and reformed rebels. 

There are many experimental stations in China and a 
very interesting one near Lanchow by the side of the Yellow 
River, from which I brought back many specimens of tobacco 
which are a great improvement on any yet grown in China. 

Records tell us that in the Early Neolithic Period raising 
domestic animals, fishing and hunting were of secondary 
importance to planting. I have searched, but have been 
unable to find any reason to believe that sheep were domesti¬ 
cated at that time. We spent many days on the farms, and 
Frank was particularly interested, going off very happily 
with a few men who would come to call for him. He did not 
speak a word of Chinese, nor they a word of any other 
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language than their own. At the end of a long day he would 
come back, boots and trousers covered with mud, his pockets 
bulging with notebooks, and would tell me of the things he 
had seen. One morning out in Kansu he had brought in some 
cows to be milked in front of him; he was particularly 
interested in one which, he explained, he had found two days 
before and which had a Dutch sire and a yak mother. I have 
long since come to the conclusion that farmers have an inter¬ 
national language of their own. The result was a rather 
peculiarly shaped beast, compared with European cattle, 
with a tail hairy and long, and feet that resembled a yak’s: 
it gave little but good milk (as do most of the cows in these 
parts). This cross is fairly common in the north-west. The 
farmers seemed delighted to have Frank, and quickly recog¬ 
nised his expert knowledge of livestock. Each farmer was 
very proud of his place: the cattle were poor (but would have 
been better had they not been pastured on ground unfit 
for cultivation), but the sheep were fat and in good condition 
in several parts of the country. Pigs are the most popular 
animals and are mostly black, though several foreigners have 
successfully imported other breeds. Buffaloes are used for 
ploughing and as pack animals in some districts. 

I was told that outside the city there was a very interesting 
man who knew the district well, so I went off to see him. 

I found him sitting behind a few articles for sale: he had a 
small travelling shop. He told me a great many things of 
interest and among others he mentioned the panda that the 
American lady had first brought from these parts, which 
had been the first panda found alive in China. He told 
me if I went on a three days’ journey with his grandson I 
would be taken to a place where they had just captured two 
babies, and I could have them. I felt very much inclined to go 
—I should much like to have brought one home for our 
Zoo—but, after all, all the sport of tracking and all the 
pleasure that big game hunting means would be absent, and, 
having as a goal a baby panda, even the journey wouldn’t 
be interesting, as I should just go there and come straight 
back. So I declined. This way of getting this still rare animal 
cannot be compared to the interesting and arduous journey 
made in search of it by Kermit Roosevelt, who succeeded in 
shooting one. At that time there was no specimen of it in 
America or England. 
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We arrived at Cxiengtu at the Young Whang Hill aero¬ 
drome and motored into the town. A string of rickshaws 
and barrows carrying passengers was coming in the opposite 
direction. These barrows are the lowest form of locomotion 
I have seen in any country. In principle they are wheel¬ 
barrows, but bent over the wheel is a piece of wood covered 
by grass matting which forms a seat for the passenger, whose 
feet rest on the axle on either side of the wheel or are neatly 
crossed in front. Behind the passenger’s back, immediately 
in front of the handles, is placed all the luggage. If the 
passenger is a woman, she usually carries a baby. These 
barrows are often taken miles into the interior and are much 
cheaper than a rickshaw. 

We had accepted the very kind invitation of the well- 
known Postmaster, Mr. Cavaliere, who had been in China 
practically all his life and had spent many years in this town. 
His hospitality was proverbial for miles around and I was 
told that although the authorities had been meaning to build 
a European hotel for some time past, they had not done so 
because all the foreigners stayed with the Postmaster. The 
house was situated in one of the narrow, busy streets in the 
heart of the town. Lovely old doors with Chinese carved dogs 
on either side hew open on our arrival, and we passed through 
an outer space where the master of the house kept his rick¬ 
shaws. More doors parted and we were faced by a big carved 
screen. We entered and were in a lovely garden on to which 
opened all the rooms around. On the other side of the house 
was a beautiful Chinese garden, with summer-houses; and 
steps leading up to a high, wide wall, flanked by tall creepers 
and arched overhead with more steps on the other end. There 
were little rocky hillsides, fountains, pots of plants in square 
and diamond shapes, rivulets and fishponds. I have been in 
many lovely gardens in China. The rich man of lo-day, like 
the mandarin of former times, often lias fairylike gardens, 
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and when in China they seem the most beautiful of all, but I 
think it is the atmosphere around one that blurs the beauties 
of those in the West. Writing this in my garden, I see its 
terraced 'lawns, stretching to the woods beyond, the young 
green interspersed with copper beech, and nearby rich inauve 
lilac and wistaria, bright orange gorse and dangling yellow 
laburnum, the great chestnut tree with masses of white 
candles, the meadows with grazing cattle and sheep, paddocks 
bright with buttercups and violet patches of bluebells strain¬ 
ing against the dying daffodils. The song of the nightingales 
who have nested this year near my bedroom window is indeed 
sweet to hear. How could anything look or sound more lovely? 
If one wants to appreciate a country, I am sure one must live 
in harmony with that country. It is no use always insisting 
upon eggs and bacon for breakfast wherever one goes. This 
old Chinese garden was perfect, but passing in through the 
outer gates and coming from the noise and bustle of the 
street outside helped no doubt to make it so, as did the life 
that was lived there. It was, I felt, very luxurious to live in 
cleanliness and comfort and to be able to probe into the city’s 
darkest places. I do not like towns, but Chengtu is one of the 
most interesting in China. 

It is a lovely old city and though history tells us that to-day 
it is not to he compared with its past glories or with its former 
size (Marco Polo—who called this town Sindinfu—said 
1,400,000 persons were put to the sword when it was taken 
by the Mongol Tartars from the Sungs), it is still fascinating 
and of great importance, and it seemed to me each house, 
street and district was full to bursting-point. The city’s walls 
and gates are lovely and well preserved. The streets, paved 
with local cement, are smooth and very pleasant to ride 
upon in a rickshaw. Central police from Nanking in khaki 
uniforms reinforce the city police, dressed in black and white 
(white puttees and gloves). The shops in each street sold 
similar articles: there were pottery shops, china shops and silk 
embroidery shops; there were many people employed in 
making candles from wax which insects deposit on certain 
trees in Szechwan. The shops which sold things for funerals 
were very fascinating and looked to me like elaborate toy¬ 
shops, with their models of horses, men and animals, all 
beautifully made, of wooden strips covered with paper and 
hand-painted. These articles were hung up to the ceiling by a 
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length of string and swayed merrily about in the breeze, 
while also on strings many pasty-faced masks with long necks 
grimaced at the passers-by, and on the floor below there 
would be a round table at which eight or ten Chinese would be 
having a meal. Coffin shops were also next to each other. 
Coffins were piled high, small and big, some black and some 
red. The latter were the most popular, but expensive, made 
from a tree called the "red bean,” which is very hard. The 
wood smells like camphor and is red: this colour is considered 
the symbol of eternal joy. Other coffins were painted and most 
had big rounded ends. 

I spent much time in the Street of Lanterns. There were 
thousands of different ingenious shapes, and at night, when 
they were lighted, the street seemed one of fantasy. There is 
always a good trade done in these articles, but especially so at 
the full moon, when there is the Feast of Lanterns. This takes 
place on the fifteenth day of the eighth month and is set aside 
for the worship of the moon. In the towns of the interior a 
great human dragon is formed, with everyone holding a 
lantern. The dragon turns and twists all through the town. 
Cakes are made in the shape of a half moon at this period and 
on the rivers all boats hang aloft lanterns, 

Szechwan food is renowned and there are certain dishes, as 
in Peking, that are considered special to the district. We 
went to No. x Restaurant, going through an outer door and 
courtyard, which had a fountain in the middle and several 
small trees, and asked for a room. There were many, down¬ 
stairs and upstairs. We booked one and ordered our food, and 
in the evening came back to eat it. There is ordinary food and 
feast food, and if feast food is required the order has to be 
given a long time beforehand. Eight or ten people sit around 
one table and the price includes this number, and if only two 
or three go, the price is just the same. On my first visit to 
China I remember being so astonished to see such a big bill 
for three people, and the owner of the restaurant was amazed 
when I told him the total number of the party. 

Immediately one sits down towels are brought which have 
been dipped in hot water and wrung out very dry. One is 
given to each person to wipe hands and face, and tea is 
brought in tiny cups. Each person has a little bowl filled with 
dark brown sauce—from the soya bean—and a slightly 
bigger bowl for wine, which is heated. The dishes are brought 
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in and placed in the middle of the table. A fresh one arrives 
every few minutes, and pieces are taken with chopsticks from 
any or all ol' the dishes by the guests. Last of all, rice appears 
in small bowls for each person. After the feast hot towels are 
again brought and in a private house the guests go into 
another room for dessert. Though on the coast ice creams and 
more Western sweets are now eaten, this is not the case in the 
interior or among conservative families, where anything cold 
is fervently disliked. The quality and artistic value of the 
bowls, wine cups and chopsticks vary according to the 
prosperity of the houses or restaurants. In the private houses 
sometimes they are exquisite gems of artistry, lovely old 
enamel and porcelain, with many of the chopsticks orna¬ 
mented with silver, gold or jade. The evening meal begins 
about six and lasts three or four hours. The invitation to a 
feast is sent by hand and is in a long red envelope, inside 
which is a piece of thin red paper upon which is written the 
invitation. The dishes vary with the province, but those I 
like best among the 6,000 of Chinese culinary art are duck, 
shark's fins, bamboo roots, lotus flower roots, birds'-nest soup. 

The West China Union University, founded by several 
missions and Church bodies twenty-eight years ago, is a 
splendid block of buildings with the best exhibits from 
Western China in their Museum I have ever seen, with very 
good Tibetan paintings. 

I went off one day to the South Gates to try to get photo¬ 
graphs—rather difficult unless one is hidden on a roof or 
taking them from the inside of a house. The South Gates are 
massive old ones, and just before the actual doorway on either 
side are steep slopes mounting to the top of the wall and over 
the gate. On the top it is very wide and hundreds of Chinese 
were selling at stalls and from barrows vegetables and fruit 
which all looked better than in other parts of China: big long 
red radishes, mandarin oranges, potatoes, greens, carrots and 
turnips. A little way from these merchants, children and quite 
old people and young men were flying kites. I have flown kites, 
but I have never before seen them flown with such skill, nor 
the kites themselves so interesting. One was like a big vulture 
and so cleverly manipulated that it indeed did look like a real 
bird flying. Nearby stood a Punch and Judy show, which had 
very cleverly moved puppets and was most amusing. 

At certain seasons the natives climb the mountains; upon 
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all the sacred ones there are temples and they visit their 
ancestors’ tombs. After this has been done they enjoy them¬ 
selves. I had been to see a party worship at a tomb and when 
we came back in a nearby open space I watched them play 
shuttlecock with the feet. About eight boys and young men 
stood in a circle. They turned and twisted and knocked the 
shuttlecock in exactly the position they wished. One of them 
asked me if I would like to see some bird-fighting. I said I 
would, but thought it would be cock-fighting. We went down 
a steep path and through many dwellings and came to an 
inner courtyard and here, on a big bowl, I saw crickets 
fighting. After that fight was finished they brought out 
quail, which fought fiercely. I saw no hook, as with cock- 
fighting, which f had seen in Mexico, but it was just as cruel 
and the birds were encouraged to fight in exactly the same 
way; and the fight only ended with death. 

On the way back we passed a shop where I found some old 
coins all thrown into a big cracked bowl for sale, and among 
this collection I picked out some trouser coins (used in China 
when Christ was walking in Palestine). 

One day we heard a great noise as of many people arguing. 
It seemed that the doorkeeper had fallen on bad times and 
sold his pretty wife to the tea-house to pay a debt. He had 
been supplied with another wife in part exchange for the rest 
of the debt. No children had resulted from the marriage, and 
so he wanted to send her back to her home as a worthless, 
barren woman, but she with great spirit declared it was his 
fault and not hers that they were unable to produce children, 
and as proof asked him to show her any children of his former 
marriage. He was unable to do this and after long talks and 
arguments the quarrel was settled by an agreement to return 
half the money which had been taken for the -debt if within 
a year no child was born. 

The inmates of the tea-houses are the singsong girls, and 
though possibly it shows lack of descriptive powers as well as 
being odious to make comparisons, the Japanese geisha is like 
the singsong girl. They usually have been sold young, are often 
deliciously pretty, always well-mannered and know their job, 
which includes being able to sing and dance well. The girl quite 
often, after a certain age, marries and with her earnings buys 
a small shop or is employed as a tea-house manageress. I was 
once having tea in a Chinese house with a well-known 
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bachelor resident when his boy entered. My presence seemed to 
be a surprise to him and he was obviously reluctant to speak 
to his master before me. His master asked him quite sharply 
to say what he had come to say. The boy then answered, 
"Sir, the honourable prostitute has arrived.” 

The Chengtu Plain is the richest district in the whole 
Chinese Empire and in the middle of the richest province. It is 
about ninety miles long by seventy miles wide: there are three 
or four crops a year, and everywhere, even up on the summits 
of hills, there are signs of cultivation—rice, rape, wheat, 
maize, vegetables, tea, tobacco and sugar-cane. The growth 
of the opium poppy has been considerably curtailed in recent 
years. The Plain alone supports more than 5,000,000 people, 
and about 1,000,000 are living in the capital itself. 

Several months elapsed before I returned to Chengtu, to 
continue towards the other objectives of this journey, having 
visited among other places Manchoulcuo and Siberia. My next 
objective was to get into the Red stronghold, where I wanted 
to study Chinese Communism, to see Russian Communism’s 
influence, and to speak to their leader, Mao Tse-tung, and to 
study the training and ways of the guerrillas, or Eighth 
Route Army. This was not so easy. 

After the Sian Coup, the Communists and the Central 
Government aimed at a united front, but there were many 
officials who were still suspicious. On the other hand, others 
were pro-Communist and it was difficult to find out which 
were which. I had a very good statement stamped upon my 
Foreign Office passport, but I had to find out when to show 
it and when to say I had nothing, though it would have been 
impossible to cancel it except by the Chinese Foreign Office, 
then at Hankow. Still there are many ways and means in 
China to stop a person reaching a certain place if those in 
authority decide against his desire. It was ticklish. The Reds’ 
headquarters were now at Yenan, North Shensi, and I had 
decided to go to Sian, as Chairman Lin had his headquarters 
there and might be persuaded to give me permission, and in 
that case I would go north from Sian, which was the easiest 
way of getting to Yenan. If I was refused, I could try going 
to Ningsia and east to Yiilin, by the Great Wall, and from 
there due south by cai avan, which would take about twelve 
days, or, if the road was not blocked by ice, six days in a 
lorry, and if that failed I could drop off the train, when 
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officially I was on it in order to leave China, and caravan 
westwards, but I would then have to dodge the Japanese. I 
decided to say nothing about going into the Red territory, but 
to aim at getting to Sian. There was mule caravan, and a good 
part of the road could be got over by lorry, but it would then 
be necessary to go through bandit-infested country; or, easiest 
and wisest, there was the aeroplane, if permission could be 
obtained. Sian since hostilities had broken out had been a 
town that it was difficult to obtain permission to reach. I 
managed to get this permission and early one morning drove 
out towards the aerodrome. We met hundreds of men and 
donkeys carrying wooden buckets full of the sewage of 
Chcngtu, which is taken away daily. The aerodrome had been 
considerably enlarged during the last few months. We got 
into a Junkers aeroplane belonging to the Eurasian Company, 
who are operating in China with German pilots. 
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the city of Sian. We came down on the military aerodrome 
about three miles from the town. All the windows had been 
smashed and a few buildings demolished, but the hangars had 
not been destroyed, though this aerodrome had been the 
Japanese objective for many weeks. It was then February 8th, 
1938. We lived at the hotel, a very good one indeed, and had a 
clean bedroom and a bathroom in which everything was in 
working order. 

We were invited that night to a dinner-party with twenty- 
two other guests of nine nationalities, and I was soon busy 
learning a little of the conditions here. 

Sian is the capital of Shensi, but was once the capital of 
China and during this period received the first Arab Embassy. 
The son of Firiz (who had lost his Persian throne) died here, 
a.d. 707. It was here in this part of China, around the bend of 
the Yellow River, that the oldest Chinese culture started, 
The streets of Sian have been widened, whole streets have 
been knocked down and, if one knows typical Chinese cities 
it is at first a little disappointing, but the life below the surface 
is the same, if one knows where to look for it and has the time. 
The walls and gateways are truly grand, and look very 
imposing on approaching Sian by road from any direction. 
There was a new railway station, very cleverly designed, in 
keeping with old Chinese architecture, though it is modern, 
and a very attractive station. This is the terminus of the 
Lung-hai Railway, which starts at Haichow on the coast and 
has been extended as far as Sian only in the last two years. 

It is one of the most important railways in China and is 
called Lung-Iiai because it was meant to go from Haichow 
to Lanchow further west, capital of Kansu and west of Sian. 
It crossed the Ping-Flan (Peking-FIankow) railway at Cheng- 
Chung, a junction which the Japanese bombed continually. 

After a few hours spent in Sian, one is conscious of an 
incessant noise from early dawn till long after dark. It is 
the squeak of the terribly over-laden wheelbarrows. The poor 
man pushing has a rope passed from each handle over his 
neck. I think this is one of the characteristics of the city. On 
leaving the city to go elsewhere/ one misses this noise, but I 
never got used to seeing those men without it making me a 
little sad; such great loads, necks tucked right down between 
the shoulders in the effort to push and balance the load upon 
the single wheel, sweat pouring off their faces, even with icy 
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snow on the ground, and the one wheel squeaking in protest. 
Then there were hand carts still more heavily loaded, though 
they sometimes had pneumatic tyres. These are pushed by 
one man and pulled by two others, and sometimes two more 
help over bad places. 

Every day I spent hours in the Town, and saw the famous 
Peking horses in the Museum. Four are here, and two in 
America. 

The Baptist Mission had a hospital in the town, and was 
doing some excellent work. 

Outside the busy Post Office, under a balcony, sat dozens 
of letter-writers. They mostly were old and wore glasses. 
Illiterate clients arrived and either dictated their letters and 
the writer would write them or he would listen to their 
troubles and acting as adviser or lawyer, write what he 
thought fit to “let the punishment fit the crime.” 

By the old Bell Tower was the barber’s pitch; their outfit 
consisted of a portable stand fitted with a tin basin, stool, 
scissors, razor, soap, mirror and towel. In summer, the 
Chinese have their hair practically shaved off and in winter it 
is merely trimmed. 

One day I was asked to go to a wedding of the daughter of 
an innkeeper I knew. The bride was very shy, young and nice: 
her bridegroom was much older. She went to her groom's 
home in a very elaborate sedan chair, followed by the presents. 
These were run through the streets by coolies,, who carried 
them balanced like ordinary loads: every conceivable present. 

It was really cold and we did some shopping. We bought 
fur hats with ear flaps, and big sheepskin coats covered with 
dark good silk. I am a great believer in a good sheepskin coat 
in a really cold climate. The so-called warm overcoat made 
in Europe is utterly useless. 

Near the hotel was the street chemist, sitting on the ground 
inside a lean-to tent surrounded by his “cures,” which 
included animals’ teeth, dead snakes and horns of animals 
intact or crushed into powder. Further round the comer, on 
a waste bit of ground, were dozens of women sitting on the 
ground sewing uniforms for soldiers and making shirts for the 
wounded to wear in hospital. Each family had to provide one 
uniform and one hospital garment. Little children were playing 
nearby. 

Chinese babies and young children are very adorable, with 
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their podgy red cheeks, bright black eyes, hair shaved to a 
top-knot and serious expressions, dressed in their aprons 
with a cut-out patch behind which showed their bare little 
bottoms. They are full of fun, but after about four or 
five years of age, they start work—little loads and jobs at 
first, but all too quickly these get heavier. 

Opposite the hotel, a travelling show arrived one day. The 
conjuring and the trapeze work were very clever. These 
travelling companies are in these days doing a good trade. 
There was a good theatre and the k’un-ch'u still thrives, 
though I have never enjoyed a play more than I did when 
I first saw one in Peking with the actor Yang Iisiao-Lou. 
The drama unfolds, accompanied by music, and lasts for 
many hours, all the players are men, and Mei lang-fang is 
probably the most renowned for taking women’s parts. 

Adjoining one of the big temples in Sian was a very busy 
square, in which were many shops and restaurants. Outside 
one I saw a crowd of boys and men of all ages, with women 
carrying their very young. In the middle I saw a man talking 
and gesticulating. I knew he was the story-teller. 

These story-tellers make a good living and are very popular. 
The story often goes on for hours, and sometimes for days. There 
were shrieks of laughter as the tale progressed, and as horror 
was related it was clearly reflected in the faces of the audience. 

Near this group was a fortune-teller, who is one of the most 
popular personalities in the everyday life of the Chinese 
people. Pie is found in most places, but particularly in the 
markets and around the temples. People consult him on 
almost every subject. He is asked if stars are favourable with 
regard to the planting of crops, to interpret dreams, to find 
a day on which marriage could be undertaken with the 
greatest measure of success, which day to start upon a journey 
or to commence a fresh undertaking. I went to him and asked 
a few things. He had a grand old face, long and completely 
covered with deep wrinkles, which crossed and re-crossed. 
His eyes were those of a young man, wide and clear, and 
looked piercingly into mine, He kept his arms crossed in 
front, with his hands up each coat sleeve, and was strangely 
still, giving an impression of a man completely at peace, with¬ 
out the slightest need to heed time or any event. He told 
me many things, but I was chiefly interested in watching 
him. 
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Near Sian there were many sulphur-bellied rats, wood and 
field mice, also mallard, teal, wrens, redstarts, minks and 
goral, and pink, grey and white Chinese ibis. 

There is a newly made road for about twenty miles leading 
from Sian towards the South Mountains, through the south 
suburb and past the i,ooo-year-old pagoda. Here one has to 
leave the car, at Tiee Gom, and a lovely climb among the 
mountains brings one to Clio Swei Tsue, where there is a 
meteorological station. 

On the way up to this station, I saw common jay, the 
Chinese jay, blue magpie, golden eagle, pheasants, green 
woodpeckers, flocks of bustard, wild horned sheep and wild 
ducks, and I was told there were many leopards in this district, 
but did not see any. 

Around the station were a few dwellings and a temple. I 
was examining a dilapidated god, housed in a dilapidated 
building, when to my great pleasure I was able to talk to 
and take a photograph of a Taoist nun. I have often tried, 
but never before have I been able to do this. 

Looking down from the meteorological station I saw a 
large dried-up lake which sometimes is quite deep. Run¬ 
ning along its shores was a narrow footpath, which brings 
one, after nine days, to Han Joung and Houshan in Szechwan, 
but is seldom used. 

On a lovely bright frosty morning I set out for Lintung, 
ten miles from Sian. I was anxious to see it, as this was where 
the Sian Coup took place. I went with some Chinese people 
who knew it well. It is a good motor road, and running out 
of Sian we passed many well made caves on the left side of 
the road, which well-to-do families in Sian had had excavated 
for use in case of air raids. 

Arriving at the picturesque little inn at Lintung, which 
was once the home of the famous courtesan, Yang Kwei Fei, 
favourite of the first Emperor of the Tung Dynasty, where 
there was a very famous spring, I had a most delicious bath. 
The water was 109°; the baths were clean, and made in the 
Roman style. 

I saw the apartment where Chiang Kai-shek was staying 
when he was attacked, and the bullet holes in the windows 
are still to be seen. 

He escaped through to the adjoining room, and out of the 
window, up the hillside at the back of this inn, where he gave 
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himself up next morning, and there is now on this spot a stone 
tablet relating these facts. 

There is a small walled town at the foot of these heights, 
and in the plain I saw geese, ducks, hares, snipe, bustard and 
mallard. 

On day in Sian, having climbed on a roof of some shops in 
the long main street, by the Bell Tower, I noticed that in the 
street below a ragged man was pointing up to me. I hastily 
got behind a parapet, but apparently it was too late, and soon 
I was called down by a very frightened shopkeeper. I de¬ 
scended by the first rickety ladder, which needed rather 
careful manipulation, and was just about to start on the 
lower flight, when up sprang a fearsome dog, behind which 
panted two uniformed policemen, three soldiers, the beggar, 
and two men in plain clothes. I had particularly asked if I 
could obtain a permit for photos, and had waited ten days 
without taking a single shot, but afterwards word was con¬ 
veyed that no permit could be given, but that I might take 
what I liked. I knew enough of photography in the interior 
of China to realise that one was safer aloft, though this was the 
result! We descended to the shop below: the assistants 
gathered round me, and gave me innumerable cups of tea, 
but an argument started, I wanted to go back to the hotel 
and let the authorities come to me; they wanted me to go to 
the police station. I refused to go to the police station alone, 
as I was afraid an over-zealous policeman might romance and 
say I was where I was not, or on the way take my film and 
camera. I might easily get taken to a place and none of the 
officials told where I was. I was taking no chances and refused 
to go unless the hotel was phoned and some member I knew 
of the Government, who would either come and take me or 
would send one of their servants to go with me. There was no 
telephone in the shop and I was not allowed out even to 
telephone. The time, two hours, three hours, slipped by. I 
fear I was under arrest. Usually this street was crowded, and 
it seemed I must recognise someone to whom I could shout. I 
looked in vain. 

By this time a great crowd had gathered, and I thought it 
was best not to fuss, so played a dice game with one of the 
guards. Another couple of hours, and it was decided I could 
go under escort to telephone. The Governor was out at a 
party, the manager of the hotel was on a picnic, the surgeon 
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of the hospital was operating, the people of the reconstruction 
department were out on the road, the nice Post Commis¬ 
sioner was asleep and must not be disturbed, but I contacted 
at last the very able manager of the China Bank. "What? 
Arrested? Not possible, my dear madam. Where? Please 
forgive them; they don’t understand. Where? What shop? 
In five minutes I will be there by car. Sure you are all right? 
It is too terrible!” He arrived. I spoke first. I had to say I 
realised it was war-time, that enemy aeroplanes were bombing 
us daily and I was up on the roof. It did seem right, and 
therefore perhaps would be better for me, if these police 
instructions were carried out. He was very relieved at my 
attitude and we went off to the Chief of Police; after long 
explanation, hand-shaking and tea drinking, all was well. 
These ragged ones of China, who pass for beggars, let little 
pass. 

Sian has two Governors, civil and military, and both were 
very nice. The Civil Governor soon aslced us to a feast, and I 
was the only woman at the table. We met most of the Govern¬ 
ment people. The Military Governor, who had a very big post 
as Governor for the whole of the north-west, also invited us 
to a feast, and again I was the only woman. Pie showed me a 
Japanese newspaper which advertised the price placed upon 
his head alter the Sian coup. He had a small, unostentatious 
house. The food and wine were excellent, 

I was asked to speak for the Rotary Club about the situa¬ 
tion in England and in some of the countries I had come 
through in order to reach China. I did this. 

There was a very interesting women's club just formed, at 
which I was also asked to speak, and I did so in between 
Japanese air raids. None of the women were frightened. 

We just went into a trench in the garden and came out as 
soon as the “All Clear” sounded. 
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GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
DR. SUN YAT-SEN 


Everywhere one goes in China one sees pictures and statues 
of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, and it is impossible to understand the 
internal situation of the country without some knowledge of 
what this man has done for China. 

Born in 1867 in Southern China, in the little coastal town 
of PIsiang Shan, Sun Yat-sen was the son of a poor Chinese 
farmer who had been converted to Christianity. When he was 
twenty-four years old, Sun Yat-sen entered the new Medical 
School at Hong Kong, where he studied for three years. He 
was soon implicated in a secret revolutionary society. In 1895 
he was arrested for participating in a revolutionary plot. His 
accomplices were executed, but he luckily escaped. The next 
few years he spent in exile in foreign countries, attempting 
to gain the support of Chinese living abroad for his schemes 
for a rebellion against the Manchus. 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen spoke excellent English and spent much 
time in this country while in exile or engaged upon obtaining 
foreign support. Naturally his activities were extremely 
troublesome to the Chinese Government, which placed large 
rewards on his head, the amount eventually reaching some 
700,000 taels, or £100,000. Once in 1896, he was kidnapped 
and held for several days at the Chinese Legation in London, 
but was eventually released. Through his efforts large sums 
of money were raised for the cause, and this allowed the move¬ 
ment to be secretly fostered in China. 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen has many books to his name. In 1904 
he produced The Solution of the Chinese Problem, This was a 
short thesis on the evil inflicted upon China by the Manchu 
regime, and the measures necessary for the country’s reforma¬ 
tion. 

In 1901 he returned to China and attempted to start a 
revolution, at the time when the reaction to the Boxer risings 
was at its height, but this attempt was a complete failure. 
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In 1905 he established the Chinese Revolutionary League in 
Europe and Japan. Japan at this time was full of Chinese 
who were dissatisfied with the Manchu regime and had left 
the country. He openly declared his three principles of 
nationalism, democracy and socialism, and received enthusi¬ 
astic support, especially from the student class. 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen had much to do with the organisation of 
the revolution in 1911. The difficulty, at first, was that the 
movement was anti-Manchu, but not pro-Republican. To make 
it so, Sun Yat-sen amalgamated his own party, the T’ung Meng 
Hui, a revolutionary secret society that had great power in 
Nanking, with the other reactionary parties, and formed a 
new republican party called the Kuomintang, or People’s 
National Party, which is now the Central Government Party. 

When the revolution began Sun Yat-sen was in England, 
but he returned to China in December, and became Provisional 
President of the new Republic at the beginning of January, 
1912. The situation became easier, and on February 12th 
Hsuan T’ung, the last of the Manchus, abdicated in favour 
of the new Government. Sun Yat-sen soon saw, however, 
that he was incapable of maintaining unity between the 
north and south. He therefore resigned, in the same month, 
in favour of Yuan Shih-K’ai, and became the Director- 
General of Transport and Trade. 

Yuan Shih-K'ai died in 1916, and in June of the following 
year the Government was dissolved. Sun Yat-sen immediately 
put himself at the head of a movement for an independent 
republic of southern China. For a time all went well. In 19x8 
a Directorate of seven was formed at Canton: nominally 
this body controlled the greater part of China south of the 
Yangtze River. 

All overtures made by the north were repulsed, as the 
Southern Government asserted that they were the only 
constitutional authority in China. There was constant friction 
within the Party: Dr. Sun Yat-sen found it impossible to 
agree with the military leaders in Canton, where trouble 
brewed until the present war. He was forced to resign the 
Presidency and fly for safety to Shanghai. Here he found 
much support from the student movement, which hailed 
all his ideas with great enthusiasm. 

In 1920 the Kwangsi troops were expelled from Canton by 
Ch'en Ch'iung-Ming, and Sun Yat-sen returned from Shanghai 
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with his colleagues, T’ang Shao-Yi and Wu Ting-Fang, and 
in 1921 he was elected President of the Chinese Republic, 
but was only recognised in the south. 

In 1922, at the age of fifty-five, Dr. Sun Yat-sen wished to 
march against the north. Clhen CITiung-Ming disagreed and 
retired to Waichow, where he plotted a rebellion. Once more 
Sun Yat-sen was forced to flee northwards to Shanghai, but 
Russia had now determined to support him and in 1923 joffe, 
head of the Russian Mission in China, had a conference with 
him in Shanghai. In the same year he summoned the Kwangsi 
and Yunnan troops to his aid, and drove out Ch’en Ch’iung- 
Ming. From that day till his death Sun Yat-sen was recog¬ 
nised as the most powerful figure in southern China, although 
his influence did not extend far beyond Kwangtung. 

As a result of his Russian entente, Sun Yat-sen had reformed 
the Kuomintang on Russian lines and affiliated to it the 
Chinese Communist Party. By Russian advice, he published 
the San Min Chu I, or The Three Principles of the People's 
Rights, a book containing his political doctrines, which were 
(1) nationalism, (2) the sovereignty of the people through 
democratic government and (3) the livelihood of the people 
through state socialism. These three aims were to be carried 
out in the legislative, executive, and judicial spheres. 

He advocated a liberal policy towards labour, and en¬ 
couraged the working classes to fight for their rights. He 
believed that a reformed China could act as mediator in all 
Eastern affairs, and wished to re-model China by a policy 
embodied in the principles of (1) recovery of national rights, 
and (2) abolition of unfair treaties. He also thought neces¬ 
sary a policy of anti-imperialism, anti-feudalism and anti- 
militarism. He used and permitted violent methods, which 
lost him much of his foreign support, but because of his 
socialist views he always found support among the working 
classes. 

In 1924 he incurred much unpopularity by his ruthless 
suppression of the anti-Kuomintang Merchant Volunteers of 
Canton. Then, owing to Chang Tso-Lin proving victorious in 
the north, he was summoned to Peking to discuss matters 
concerning the new regime. He arrived, but died there shortly 
afterwards from internal disorders, on March I2th, 1925, at 
the age of fifty-eight. 

His death lent a fresh impetus to the movement, and the 
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Chinese deify his name, as the Russians have done with that 
of Lenin in Russia. Dr. Sun Yat-sen, or Sun Wen, is at all 
events a great national hero, and his San Min Chu I is a 
standard textbook. His memory is idolised by the students and 
his own party, and pictures of him hang everywhere. On public 
occasions these now receive the three bows which used to be 
offered to Confucius. 

Nowadays every Monday morning Chiang Kai-shek reads 
over the three great principles to the officials with him, and 
in all the schools in China they are read to the children and 
the Chinese flag is hoisted. 
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GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


If it is necessary to undei stand Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s efforts 
lor China, it is equally necessaiy to trace a little Chiang 
Kai-shek’s history, 

Chiang Kai-shek was born on the cast coast of China, in 
Chekiang Province, in 1886. Kai-shek means "Resolute Rock’’ 
and his alternative name is Chiang Chung-cheng. In his youth 
he lived with his widowed mother. 

He joined the Kuomintang at an early age and when thirty- 
four was elected head of Whampoa Military Academy. This 
institution had just been organised on Soviet lines, and at 
that time the Whampoa cadets weie the pride of Sun Yat- 
sen’s army. When in 1925 Sun Yat-sen died, the left wing 
faction, helped by Borodin and the Soviet advisers, was left 
in complete conlrol of the Party. When Borodin went north, 
Chiang, whose sympathies began to be right wing, carried out 
a coup against the Communists and extremists and forced 
Wang Clnng-Wei, the leader of the party, to fly to Europe. 
He took over the command of the Kuomintang army, defeated 
Ch’en Ch’iung-Ming and brought the Provinces of Kwangtung 
and Kwangsi under Kuomintang domination. 

Chiang was elected Chairman of the Selected Committee 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Northern Punitive Expedi¬ 
tion against the Peking Government. The expedition at first 
was a great success. Propaganda was skilfully employed and 
the province of Hunan welcomed the army. Kiangsi and 
Fukien were next taken and Wu Pci-Fu, the ruler of Central 
China, was defeated. At this time most of China was still 
under powerful tuchuns, or war lords, while Chang Tso-Lin 
had established a military dictatorship in the north. 

In the same year Borodin achieved a great triumph over 
Chiang Kai-shek when, at a Conference in Canton in Novem¬ 
ber, he succeeded in having the Government moved to Han¬ 
kow, in Hupeh Province. Since this was an industrial centre, 
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the movement was under the influence of the workers and Com¬ 
munists. Cliiang withdrew and established himself at Nanchang, 
and a bitter rivalry sprang up between the two parties. 

In March, 1927, the Communists dealt Chiang yet another 
blow; he was still retained on tire Executive Committee, but 
his post as Chairman was given to Wang Ching-Wei. The left 
wing again had complete control of the Party. In the same 
month the Kuomintang troops pushed forward once more to 
take Shanghai and Nanking. Chiang quickly gained the sup¬ 
port of the Shanghai banking firms and cleared all the Chinese 
Communist troops out of Nanking. On April 15th he estab¬ 
lished a government there, and disputed Hankow’s control 
over the national movement. By the end of the month his 
troops had taken Honan. 

Soviet influence was now waning. In July, 1927, General 
Ho Chien put Hankow under martial law and arrested all the 
Communists and the labour leaders. Borodin and the Soviet 
advisers left the country. Chiang then started a fierce anti- 
Communist movement throughout central and southern 
China. During this purge many thousands lost their lives: it 
was made a crime punishable by death to be a Communist. 

In August, to secure the union of the Party, Chiang resigned 
his position and went, after visiting Shanghai and Chekiang, 
on a short visit to Japan. While he was away a new govern¬ 
ment was formed at Nanking by the Right and Centre 
elements of the Party, but there was little harmony in this 
new body. Chiang returned in November, and the next month 
pensioned off his two old wives and married Miss Soong Mei- 
Ling, Dr. Sun Yat-sen's sister-in-law, which strengthened 
both his own position and that of the Party, since by marriage 
T. V. Soong, the Minister of Finance, and H. H, Rung, the 
Minister of Industry, Labour and Commerce, became his 
brothers-in-law. 

Chiang returned to Nanking and in February, 1928, received 
back his positions as Commander-in-Chief of "the Army and 
Chairman of the Executive and Military Committees. From 
this date Chiang was really a military dictator. Many pro¬ 
minent political figures retired to Europe, but he reassured 
the Party by reaffirming the three principles of Sun Yat-sen. 
The Government was now permanently fixed at Nanking for 
two main reasons: (1) because its situation was more central 
than that of Peking and Chiang was well aware that Peking 
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would one day fall to Japan, and (2) that it was nearer the 
banking wealth of Shanghai. 

The Nanking Army, consisting of four army corps, under 
Chiang Kai-shek, was organised as the second punitive expedi¬ 
tion against the remaining war lords in the north. Peking was 
taken in June, 1928, and its name promptly changed to 
Peiping (or “northern peace”). Chiang laid down his military 
powers, but on October xoth, 1928, was elected President of 
the Chinese National Government. 

The same month a new Five-Power Government was 
inaugurated in accordance with the principles of the late 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the five spheres of power being (1) the 
executive, (2) the legislative, (3) the judicial, (4) the sphere of 
State examinations, and (5) the sphere of censorial control. 
The new Government was elected to be governed by a party, 
i.e. the Kuomintang, with the provision that a representative 
government should be instituted when the country was in a 
fit state to receive it. At this time the only provinces under 
the control of the Central Government were Kiangsu, Anhwei, 
Chekiang and Kiangsi. 

In 1929 the Third Party Congress was called, and Chiang 
Kai-shek started a punitive expedition against the southern 
provinces, led by Kwangsi, which were proving troublesome. 
Nanking was in great difficulties, revolts were breaking out 
everywhere. In May, 1930, a rival government was set up in 
Peking and it took five months' hard fighting for Chiang Kai- 
slick to conquer the rebels, which he eventually did through 
the help of Chang Hsueh-liang, the Governor of Manchuria. 
The next year another anti-Communist drive was started, but 
this was held up by the Sino-Japanese crisis. Chiang Kai-shek 
became very unpopular through the humiliating Peace of 
Tangku, which he negotiated with Japan in 1932, and there 
was another rebellion. He put this down and then retired. 

In 1933 he returned to start the fifth and greatest anti- 
Red war. About 400,000 Kuomintang soldiers took part in 
this, while the Reds had a quarter of this number. Chiang 
Kai-shek also had some modern equipment, a few planes and 
much foreign help, training and advice. He decided upon a 
war of attrition. It was thorough, but of long duration and 
extremely expensive, and in the end it failed in its purpose, 
which was to exterminate the Reds. It was during the period 
pf fighting the Reds that he and "Madame,” hoping to bring 
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about a social regeneration of China, inaugurated the “New 
Life Movement,” and perhaps thought the best propaganda 
against Communism was to raise the standard of living. 

Chiang Kai-shek continued his anti-Communist activity in 
spite of the ever-growing peril from Japan. This brought him 
unpopularity and it was these attempts to pacify the Japanese 
and at the same time to exterminate the Reds that finally 
led up to, or at least influenced those concerned in, the Sian 
Coup. 

Chiang Kai-shek is incontestably the strong man of China 
to-day. 
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SIAN COUP 


It was 1936, the year of the sixth great anti-Communist 
drive. Officially all the great heads of the Communists had 
by this time been exterminated, but Chiang Kai-shek and his 
advisers knew only too well the strength of the Red Annies. 
To assist his plans, Chiang was using the Tungpei troops of 
Chang Hsueh-liang, the ex-Governor of Manchuria. Chang, 
or the Young Marshal, as he was often called, had been 
appointed head of the Bandits Suppression Commission, the 
Kuomintang title for the anti-Communist forces. His troops 
were naturally violently anti-Japanese, and wished to fight 
against the invaders of Manchuria, their homeland. On 
account of this kindred feeling, there sprang up a feeling of 
sympathy between the Tungpei troops and their Communist 
brothers. The general attitude both of Chang Hsueh-liang 
and of his men was that to continue the Civil War was not 
only futile, but, as far as China was concerned, also a form 
of suicide. Indeed, public opinion all over the country was 
much the same: "Let us unite, for only thus can we beat the 
Japanese.” 

The anti-Japanese National Salvation Association was 
everywhere gaining more members, in spite of Chiang Kai- 
shek’s strenuous efforts to stop this. Chang Hsueh-liang 
personally presented a petition to the Generalissimo, asking 
to be removed to the Suiyan front to fight against the 
Japanese. Chiang Kai-shek realised that the Tungpei troops 
were almost useless as far as fighting the Reds was concerned, 
and he sent forward his crack troops, the First Army, under 
General Hu, to fight the Communists! Meanwhile he was 
doing all in his power to placate Japan and put off the 
inevitable issue. In the last part of 1936 the First Army 
suffered a defeat at Holienwan in Kansu at the hands of the 
Communists and was forced to retire. A little later they 
pushed the Communists into Tsing Hai and thousands were 
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killed, while the main army worked their way to Yenan, 
North Shensi. 

On December 7th, 1936, Chiang Kai-shek arrived by 
aeroplane at Sian. By this time Chang Hsueh-liang’s Tungpei 
troops had already agreed with the Hsipei Chun, or the 
North-West Army, under Yang Hu-cheng, to present a 
petition to the Generalissimo begging for united action 
against Japan. 

On the 9th a student anti-Japanese demonstration was 
roughly dispersed by Chiang Kai-shek’s Blue Shirts, which 
aroused the anger of the civil population. The same day, 
Chiang saw the individual Tungpei and Hsipei Commanders, 
but was unable to gain their approval of his anti-Communist 
plans; all of them begged for action against the national 
enemy. But Chiang announced a renewal of the anti-Red 
campaign and threatened Chang Hsueh-liang with dismissal 
if he did not co-operate in this scheme. 

On December 10th Chang Hsueh-liang had secretly given 
orders for some of the Hsipei and the Tungpei troops to enter 
Sian; and at a conference in the evening of the next day it 
was decided to use these forces to arrest Chiang Kai-shek 
and his entourage. 

At five o’clock in the morning, on December 12th, 200 
Tungpei troops under Sun Ming-chin, Commander of Chang 
Hsueh-liang’s bodyguard, attacked the tiny hotel where 
the Generalissimo was staying: this was at Lintung, a health 
resort ten miles from Sian. The General escaped through a 
window and climbed the hills behind, but gave himself up 
next morning, having hurt his back and spent the night in 
a nearby mountain cave. He was then taken to Sian by car, 
where he was detained. News of his safety was sent by tele¬ 
gram to Nanking and eight demands for national salvation 
were presented to him: (1) A reorganisation of the Central 
Government, so as to include all political parties; (2) that an 
end should be put to the Civil War, and military opposition 
offered to Japan; (3) the release of seven of the National 
Salvation Association leaders who had been arrested in 
Shanghai; (4) a general pardon for all political prisoners; 
(5) that the people should be granted liberty of assembly and 
of speech; (6) that there should be political liberty for all 
patriotic organisations and also political liberty for all; 
(7) that the late Dr, Sun Yat-sen's will should be put into 
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effect; and (8) that a National Salvation Conference should 
be immediately called. This programme was very similar to 
that issued by the Communists on December ist, 1936. 

Chang Hsueh-liang had three Communist delegates flown to 
Sian, and the Tungpei, Hsipei and Red Armies amalgamated 
into a new “United Anti-Japanese Army” of about 90,000 men. 

In the territory occupied by the rebels all bans upon anti- 
Japanese organisations of any sort were lifted, but mean¬ 
while outside north-west China all news from Sian was being 
strictly suppressed by the Central Government, which offici¬ 
ally dismissed and severely censured Chang Hsueh-liang and 
demanded the Generalissimo’s release. The whole country was 
in an uproar and wild rumours of every kind were spread 
abroad by the various propaganda agencies. At last the news 
leaked out and people quietened down. On the 14th, Mr. 
Donald, an Australian adviser of Chiang Kai-shek, flew back 
from Sian to state that the General was alive and well treated. 
The Central Government wished to start a punitive expedi¬ 
tion against the rebels and this was stopped only by the 
genius of Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, who realised that nothing 
rash must be done at such a stage in the proceedings. 

It appears that Chiang was at this time seriously in danger 
of being publicly tried and shot by the young hot-headed 
officers and men of the Tungpei and Hsipei troops! From 
December iyth-20th, Chiang, Chang, Yang and the Reds 
held frequent conferences. Chiang was persuaded, first of the 
sincerity of his captors, and later of the wisdom of their 
intent. His captors, on the other hand, having access to the 
Generalissimo’s private diary, realised to what extent he 
was a patriot to China. On the 20th of the month T. V. Soong, 
Chiang Kai-shek’s brother, arrived as mediator in Sian, and 
on the 22nd Mme. Chiang Kai-shek herself arrived there by 
plane. The situation eased in tension and on the 25th all 
three flew back to Nanking. 

Then there began the great comedy of "Saving the Face” 
of the Central Government. First, Chang Hsueh-liang was 
sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment and to the loss of civic 
rights for five years. The next day he was pardoned. On 
February 15th, 1937, the Kuomintang was summoned. 
Chiang Kai-shelc offered to resign the traditional three times, 
but his resignation was, of course, rejected. Finally, the 
Government rejected the demands of the rebels. 
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Then gradually the Government became more conciliatory. 
The Bandit Suppression Commission was abolished, and one 
by one the eight points were carried out. Negotiations took 
place and eventually Nanking stood firm and determined 
to resist the Japanese. The civil war had ended and China 
was at long last united. 
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ANCIENT CULTURE 


Although there are conflicting views of the origin of the 
Chinese race, it is generally agreed that the origin of Chinese 
culture was in the locality of the bend of the Yellow River. 

Calligraphy has always been looked upon as one of the 
highest cultural achievements, so that the beginning of 
Chinese culture would date from earliest inscriptions. By far 
the greater portion of these inscriptions arc still undeciphered. 
There are a number of very old and valuable books 
reproducing numbers and inscriptions on bronzes and stones, 
and two invaluable books as aids to their interpretation. 
Hsii Siren, in A.n. ioo, compiled the Shito WSn, which is a 
dictionary to help to decipher old books carved on bamboo. 
In 1:884 the S/mo Won Kn Chou Pu was published by Wu 
Ta-ch’cng. There are in this book 3,500 characters of the 
script of the Chou Dynasty, but even so, thousands of valuable 
inscriptions have never been deciphered. I have brought back 
from China many rubbings, but found the greatest difficulty 
in England in gelling those translated. Ecw scholars are able 
to translate some of the most ancient characters. 

As in this country, most Chinese dead arc interred. Water 
burial and cremation are officially forbidden under the Penal 
Code, but the latter form of burial is almost always used in 
the case of Buddhist priests, with the full knowledge and 
permission of the authorities, as it is an old Buddhist custom. 
Indeed, the introduction of the funeral pyre into China 
was due to this religion. The cremation of a dead body is also 
allowed, if the dead body cannot be returned for burial to its 
birthplace. 

From the earliest of times the Chinese have attempted 
to preserve their dead by a drying process. This has always 
resulted, not in efficient anti-decay measures, but in enormous 
coffins and mausolca. Tombs arc visited twice a year, in the 
spring and autumn, by the relatives of the deceased, who 
clean and repair them, leaving wreaths and offerings as well 
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ANCIENT CULTURE 


as attaching long red and white paper streamers. I often 
think we would do well to follow the Chinese example, and 
not have our cemeteries in our cities and on the main roads. 
In China graveyards are always on hills or barren tracts of 
land quite unlit for cultivation. 

Nearly all the tombs have memorial inscriptions or epitaphs 
upon them. The important ones are usually in two parts: 
the first half—the history of the life of the deceased person— 
in prose, and the second his eulogy—in verse. The inscriptions 
are generally much longer than is the case with European 
epitaphs. 

A typical epitaph of this kind is the inscription to 
the memory of Ts'uan Pao-Tseu, a young Chinese provincial 
governor, who died through illness at the early age of twenty- 
three. It was over this epitaph that the dispute arose 
between M. Edouard Chavannes (the great French authority 
on Chinese inscriptions) and M. Fernand Farjenel, when the 
latter criticised M. Chavannes for mis-translation of the 
inscription. 

A description of this inscription will no doubt help to clarify 
the Chinese epitaph composition. The epitaph begins: "This 
is the tomb of . . .” and then gives the name and rank of the 
deceased, and after that his personal name, and the place of 
his birth. There follows a survey of his intelligence and 
natural talents, and a detailed history of his life and death. 
The first part terminates with a few lines stating that, since 
he was a good man, he deserves an epitaph to perpetuate him. 

The second half of the inscription is devoted entirely to his 
praise. It is in verse and the language is extremely poetic 
and rhetorical, especially as Chinese is rich in metaphors. 
It goes on to say how sad it is that he should have died, but 
that his memory will glorify him. Finally, it ends by giving 
the date of the erection of the inscription, and underneath 
thirteen signatures of Chinese dignitaries who were present 
at the burial ceremony. The equivalent in English would be 
about 700 words or more. The verse in the second half of the 
inscription was in this case in lines of eight feet each (caesura 
coming in the fourth foot); all the lines rhyme in "ang." 
This makes for easy reading, and also facilitates the commit¬ 
ting to memory of the inscription—the second half of the 
epitaph was probably chanted at the burial ceremony. 

I am unable to include in this book, before going to press, 
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some of the epitaphs of which I took rubbings, which are 
interesting, and which I found in many parts of China. 

However, among the illustrations included is the following 
inscription, which is attributed to the Emperor Yii (2205 b.c.). 
Dr. Su Cheng kindly translated it for me: 

"Obedient to the Imperial command; alas 
You were chosen to be my helper. 

When the islands, islets and dry land 
Provided the only shelter for living creatures. 

You exercised yourself with the inundating waters 
Displaying your talents as a leader and controller. 

Your time was given to wanderings, regardless of family ties. 

A resting place you found at the Court 011 Mount Yaolu. 

If your wisdom became exhausted and appearance wan, 

The high spirits wore maintained and disappointment unknown. 
Travelling to and fro—then settling 
On Mounts Hua, Yao, Tai and Heng , 1 
A craftsman fully occupied 
At leisure you made sacrifice; 

You carved out passages for streams 
Whereby floods might have an outlet to the sea. 

Then were the people clothed and fed, 

And the nations enjoyed perfect peace. 

Now in your honour they came to the Court for celebration.” 

Another illustration to this chapter is of the famous 
Nestorian Tablet, which is now at Sian. 

The Nestorian Tablet is of the greatest importance in 
throwing light on the earliest Christian religious movement in 
China. 

In the environs of Sian a great number of stones have been 
admirably arranged and housed, and days can be spent 
studying in the Forest of Tombs. Yet, however old or however 
modern, all Chinese calligraphy has one thing in common, the 
characters have been formed with the idea of conveying 
meaning, but with beauty of style. 

There is also the primitive writing of the tribesmen (Moso) 
which forms a great contrast. I was fortunate in being able to 
procure an example of this, a book containing two "songs,” 


1 The holy mountains, T’ai in Shantung, Heng in Hunan, Hua in Shensi, 
Chung in Honan and Heng in Hopei, are connected with the Taoist religion; 
while the Buddhist holy mountains are: Wu T'ai in Shansi, Omei in Szechwan, 
Chui-hua in Anhwei and P’u-t’o in the Chusan Islands. 
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one a love story, and the other a "song of young people when 
they commit suicide.” One page of the latter is reproduced. 
I have tried to get this translated but there is no one in 
England able to do so. 

Painting is the pre-eminent art in China, and it is a)so a 
branch of calligraphy. Most painters are excellent calli¬ 
graphers, and every literate Chinese is a potential artist, 
since he is accustomed to wield a brush from the time he 
starts to write. Tradition has it that calligraphy was invented 
by Fu Hsi, the first of the legendary rulers (circa 2800 b.c.) 
but it is almost certain that the only writing at this date was a 
rude form of hieroglyphics. 

The brush was introduced during the Han Dynasty (200 
B.c. to a.d. 25); hitherto a bamboo "pencil” had been used 
(that is, a piece of bamboo, frayed at one end). This new 
innovation, besides giving rise to many new characters, 
supplied a new impetus to this branch of the arts. The brush 
is held in a vertical position and style is very important. 
Incidentally, the Chinese write from right to left vertically 
downwards, as opposed to the left to right, horizontal style 
of the Western peoples. It is said, as in Europe, that a writer’s 
character and personal appearance can be told from his style. 
There are many different styles of writing, such as the seal 
style that one sees so much in Chinese pictures, the formal 
style, the running style, and the grass style, which is very swift. 

The Institute of Calligraphy and Painting was formed by 
Hui Tsung, an Emperor of the Sung Dynasty, who was 
himself an excellent artist. 

Calligraphy, sister art to painting, teaches harmony, 
balance and contrast, for the brush conveys rhythm far better 
than the pen. It needs tremendous wrist control and an 
unerring touch to paint balanced characters. These should 
never be corrected, as the Chinese say they then become 
inanimate and wooden, 

With the exception of a few newly introduced characters, 
which have attempted to introduce foreign sounds into the 
Chinese tongue, all Chinese characters have symbolical 
meaning. There is no alphabet, but by means of one-syllable 
words meaning is conveyed by symbols. These signs attempt 
to convey a meaning by their composition, rather as ono¬ 
matopoeic words convey, or attempt to convey, certain 
sounds. Incidentally, a part of each Chinese character usually 
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represents the sound of that symbol. Often symbols are 
simplified sketches of objects in an impressionist style. There 
are simple and compound figures. 

All Chinese characters are formed on or have some connec¬ 
tion with "the Six Great Principles.” These are: (i) sym¬ 
bolistic figures; (2) outline and positional lines; (3) formalised 
sound and meaning; (4) association of ideas; (5) development 
of meaning (involving complements, prefixes, etc.); and (6) 
figurative and borrowed meanings. The Japanese and Korean 
calligraphies are derived from the Chinese and the symbols are 
still largely identical, although pronounced differently—for 
instance, Sheng Chiao is Chinese for Confucianism, or "Holy 
Teaching,” while the same two characters are in Japanese 
pronounced Seikyo. 

The characters should he dynamic and the measure of 
success they have in conveying meaning to the reader depends 
upon the calligraphist's skill. A good hand can be acquired 
only by constant practice, and is formed only by intelligent 
application and thought. Each Chinese symbol is supposed 
roughly to fill an imaginary square, much as our letters are 
supposed to touch imaginary (or actual) lines. In China good 
specimens of calligraphy are much sought after and are in 
evidence in every house and town. All shop signs are ex¬ 
cellently executed. Calligraphy is so much revered that most 
Chinese scruple to destroy paper with writing upon it. On the 
other hand, they despise printing, as the strokes are neces¬ 
sarily uniform and they have no individuality. The characters 
can be appreciated even by the ignorant for their visual 
beauty of shape and form. The key to Chinese calligraphy is an 
understanding of animism and dynamic beauty. Undoubtedly 
the Chinese obtain the swift, sure style that is such a feature of 
their painting from this need for precision in calligraphy. The 
artist first conceives every detail in his head and then transfers 
it to the picture with his brush, never stopping until his 
mental picture has been achieved in concrete form. Calli¬ 
graphy in China is connected with all the arts that deal with 
line—that is to say, to painting, sculpture and architecture. 
Calligraphy is very closely connected with Chinese painting. 
Indeed, in China, one "writes” a picture instead of painting it, 
as we do in England. 

The difficulty with Chinese painting is that so little is 
known of the actual achievements of Chinese artists. Long 
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lists of names, painters’ lives and artistic criticisms abound in 
plenty, but there is very little material—either literature or 
actual paintings—from which one can draw conclusions about 
the style of any individual artist. A great school of painting, 
which has existed for over 2,000 years, must necessarily take 
its place in the forefront of art, yet it cannot be compared to 
other schools, such as the Italian or French, owing to the 
scarcity of extant masterpieces. 

We have literary evidence of the existence of portrait 
painting several centuries b.c., but no further evidence of a 
reliable nature is to be found until the fourth century A.D., in 
the Han Dynasty. Ku K'ai-Chih, one of the greatest of all 
Chinese painters, lived at this time, and two rolls of paintings 
attributed to him still exist. Chinese pictures are usually hung 
rolled up or kept like a scroll, and are appreciated gradually as 
they are unrolled. Millions of ordinary Chinese families—not 
the rich, who have many works of art, but quite poor families 
—usually have an attractive picture hanging up in the house. 
A winter picture, however, is taken down directly the winter 
is over, and the spring picture will take its place. 

When Buddhism was first introduced into China (Christian 
era, circa 67) it had a great influence on art, particularly 
painting, which reached its zenith in the eighth century, 
under the T'ang Dynasty. At this date there was a general 
movement towards landscape painting, at the expense of 
historical and religious subjects. 

The Sung Dynasty produced many excellent painters, but 
the standard of art was not so high. In the succeeding 
centuries, art was encouraged, but the high standard achieved 
in the T’ang Dynasty was never surpassed. In the nineteenth 
century there were excellent painters, but they preferred to 
practise in the style of the ancients, and so produced nothing 
of outstanding originality. 

Another branch of Chinese painting is in conjunction with 
ceramics, especially in connection with porcelain. The standard 
of Chinese porcelain painting is extremely high, and we are 
still unable to produce many of the shades used to colour 
porcelain over six centuries ago. The theories on the origin 
of porcelain are extremely divergent, ranging from the third 
millennium b.c. to the ninth century A.x>. Marco Polo (circa 
1280), mentions the porcelain trade between China and India. 
This art reached its climax during the Ming Dynasty {1368— 
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1643) and was introduced into Europe by the Portuguese in 
the sixteenth century. Chinese fresco painting is also highly 
developed. 

Chinese painting is a harmony of colours, the usual 
materials being silk or absorbent paper. Perspective is de¬ 
tective and the formation of the anatomy of the human 
form is completely misunderstood, according to European 
standards. Distortion is in great evidence. There is a lack of 
shading, yet in spite of these things, artists consider that the 
Chinese have produced some magnificent works, and with 
their superb brush control they produce amazingly small 
miniatures of exquisite workmanship. Miniature painting is 
understood most in Europe, probably owing to the various 
travellers who from all times have brought pictures to 
Europe, and there are some very fine ones in the leading 
museums. 

The two most important elements are: 

(i) The scene, 

(ii) The mood. 

Next to these comes the style. With their fondness for tabula¬ 
tion, the Chinese have produced a complete set of rules to 
govern painting. Thus all art is limited by a set of codified 
laws. Trees and mountains must be treated in the traditional 
manner, and not as the artist wishes to paint them. The 
reason for so many landscapes is that the Chinese really do 
feel the greatness of Nature and the insignificance of mankind. 
Rich and poor feel alike in this. It is not strange to find them 
sitting for hours watching a landscape scene or watching 
flowers in a garden. Probably for this reason, human figures 
in landscapes are almost always minute in comparison with 
the rest of the picture. Chinese paintings always have an in¬ 
definable slightness, owing to the water-colour medium, but 
this seems, if anything, to add to their aesthetic charms. 

In this short space, it would be fatuous to attempt to give 
even the briefest idea of the culture of China or of its crafts. 
The art of carving is unsurpassed in any other country; its 
silks, ceramics and exquisite porcelain are all familiar in 
Europe, especially since the Chinese Art Exhibition in London 
in 1933. 

Their music is less known, but was an intensely important 
institution in ancient Chinese life, being the basis of their 
calendar and also of their system of measures and calculation. 
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The origin of music is attributed to Fu Hsi and Huang Ti 
(respectively the first and third of the five good legendary 
rulers in the third millennium b.c.). Musical theory was first 
mentioned in the Lii Shih Ch’un Ch’iu of the third century b.c. 
which was contemporary with the spread of the Pythagorean 
musical theories in Greece. 

Like most arts, Chinese music was primarily connected 
with religion and still plays an important part in this category. 
It was originally pentatonic, i.e. composed of five fundamental 
tones, but two more tones were added at a later date. The 
gaps in this scale are often filled in with runs of notes. There 
are about 150 Chinese instruments, chiefly string, reed and 
percussion. Vocal music is also greatly in evidence in the 
Chinese theatre, where a male cast represents the characters 
of both sexes, the ideal performance being a high, forced 
falsetto. 

Best of all, I like the K’un-Ch'iang, but one rarely has the 
opportunity to enjoy them to-day. I have only been present 
when a private person has engaged them for his guests’ enjoy¬ 
ment. It is fascinating, the tiny flute sounds predominating 
over the other instruments, but I believe one has to hear this 
music often, as with Wagner, to really love it or to under¬ 
stand it, 

Home music has not developed, since there is no well- 
organised class of music-teachers, and musicians in China 
have rather a low social standing. Since the Revolution, 
Western music has had an ever-growing influence. I have 
noticed this especially during my last four visits to China, 
and in Yenan in 1938 music was very popular with the Eighth 
Route Army, and musicians now compose freely in the 
Western style. 

The literature of China is remarkable for its antiquity, 
accuracy and continuity, and for its exhaustive treatment of 
many subjects. It divides naturally into three parts: (1) works 
of historical and geographical reference, encyclopaedias, etc.; 
(2) works of philosophy and the arts, treatises and general 
works; and (3) poetry and essays. 

In the first class, there are many thousands of unofficial 
histories, but our greatest source of reference is the Shu Ching, 
or Booh of History , Some of this belongs to the Chou Dynasty, 
or even earlier, but most of it was certainly written at a later 
date. Many encyclopaedias were written, but few printed, and 
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geography before the sixteenth century chiefly dealt with the 
topography of China itself. 

I got a rubbing of the first ancient map in existence in 
China. The period in which this map was engraved is cut on 
the stone: it is called Fou Ch'ang, which the late M. Edouard 
Chavannes (a most distinguished sinologue) reckoned as a.d. 
1x37. I saw the stone in the Pei Lin, or Forest of Stone Tablets, 
at Sian. 

The map is intensely interesting, and a great deal of 
research work can be spent upon it with great profit. The 
map is divided into squares, each square representing xoo 
square li (a li is roughly a third of a mile). At the top is 
engraved: 

MAP OF THE FOOTSTEPS OF YU 
100 li to Tins Square 

Names of the Mountains and Rivers in the Tribute of Yii. Past and 
Present Names of Provinces and Departments; Past and Present 
Names of Mountains, Rivers and Lands. Cut in stone in the fourth 
moon of the seventh year of Fou Ch’ang. 

Yii is the name of a young man who in the year 2297 B.c. 
worked hard to drain the flooding of the Yellow River, and 
this map seems to illuminate his journeys, which are referred 
to at great length in the classic of history, the Shu Citing. 

Although this is the earliest known map in existence, the 
first reference to a map of China was in 227 b.c., in the works 
of the Chinese historian, Ssu-Ma Ch'ien. 

Though the cartographer who drew this map is unknown, 
it is generally supposed to be based on a reconstruction of 
P’ei Hsiu’s map, made a.d. 800. P’ei Hsiu was a famous 
cartographer and Minister of Works in a.d, 267. 

Most of the great schools of thought in philosophy start 
with the Chou Dynasty—Mencius, Confucius and Lao-tze. 
This Dynasty also leaves us many books on art and history, 
though in 213 b.c, Shih Huang Ti attempted to destroy all 
classical literature. During the Han Dynasty official rank 
was conferred upon the literati, and during the reign of Hsuan 
Tsung the Han Lin Academy was formed. Membership of 
this was considered a great honour. In the Sung Dynasty 
schools were opened to educate children; about the same time 
movable type was replacing the wooden printing blocks, and 
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the great historian Ssii-Ma Ch’ien was composing his famous 
History of China. During the Yuan or Mongol Dynasty, the 
novel and drama were developed, and the theatre, to which 
we find literary reference in 713, became very popular. 

The earliest odes and ballads were of a religious nature. The 
refined and terse literary language, which so effectively prevents 
prose being good and produces a classical and restrained style, 
also hinders poetry from expressing feeling. In China the test 
of literary skill is one’s ability to make good poetry. The 
classical Shu Ching (Book of Poetry) is studied by all students. 
The old system of education is changing, but for 600 years 
the Chinese young man had to struggle with the octopartite, 
which was undertaken seriously, as were the examinations, 
which were conducted in locked rooms where those being 
examined would stay for three days until it was finished. 
Chinese poetry has tonal value and does not use accented 
values as in English verse. It is melancholic, full of suffering 
and bemoans the sufferings of humanity. 

To-day all hitherto accepted standards of literature in 
China are being examined and some rejected. Censorship has 
been recently applied to the literature, with great success. 
China has now thousands of translations from all the great 
European writers, some of whom are great favourites. 
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It is often said Chinese are materialists—people of no faith 
—yet nowhere does one find religion so bound up with every¬ 
day life as in China. Probably no other country sets so little 
store by the outward observances of religion as the Chinese, 
yet the whole of their normal existence is founded upon 
religious beliefs. This does not apply to the Chinese who are 
being brought up definitely differently from their forefathers. 

As is only natural in so vast a country, there are many 
religions in China: millions of Chinese are Mohammedans, 
while there are some Jews and Christians, but the majority of 
the Chinese believe in one of three religions, (i) Confucianism, 
(2) Taoism and (3) Buddhism. 

Confucianism is termed a religion only for lack of a better 
word, but it is really a philosophy, most of which is outside 
what is generally understood by religion. It is the doctrine 
of K’ung Fir Tzu, which means the Philosopher K’ung. (The 
name Confucius is a Jesuit Latinisation of this.) Confucius, 
or K’ung Fu Tzu, was born about 550 b.c. in the state of Loo, 
which lies to the east of the great canal in what is now the 
province of Shantung. He was, as can be seen from the date, 
a contemporary of the great Greek philosopher, Pythagoras. 
He married at the early age of nineteen and had a son and 
two daughters. During his lifetime he founded a school to 
instruct his disciples, of whom he had a very large number. 
He died at the age of seventy-three, leaving no writings in 
which he described his moral and social systems. The Doctrine 
of the Mean, by his grandson Tse-sze, and 'The Great Learning, 
by Tseng Ts’an, the most profound of all his disciples, give us 
the fullest information, and the Analects of Confucius, which 
is a compilation of his sayings madb by many of his disciples, 
is useful as a guide to his character. It is hard to say how 
Confucius secured his great influence on both past and present 
China, 
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Among the doctrines of Confucius can be found tenets 
which, although now regarded as universally accepted, were 
then completely revolutionary in character—such as his 
advice in the "Golden Rule” to treat others according to the 
treatment which they themselves would desire at their hands. 
Confucianism is of worldly origin, and therefore there is much 
of it that can be condemned. Confucius made no claims to 
divine revelation: he only concerned himself with man as he 
was, and his duties to society. He preached that man’s nature 
was fundamentally good and comes from God, and that since 
this is so it is in accordance with God’s law to accomplish it, 
but disobedience to violate it. He speaks of a vague and 
impersonal power called "Heaven.” His teaching was prac¬ 
tically a secular philosophy, as he never offered happiness in a 
future state in return for good deeds in this world, but rather 
preached that good and evil would be recompensed by natural 
evolution, either upon the perpetrator of the deed or upon 
his descendants. 

One of the essential doctrines of Confucianism is that the 
spirits of the dead live, and that they have great influence 
upon the lives of their descendants. On this belief is founded 
the ancient custom of ancestor worship. Every Chinese house¬ 
hold possesses a shrine, where the tablets of deceased ancestors 
are kept. These tablets are of wood, about x ft. high and 3 in. 
wide, and inscribed on both sides with the name, rank, age 
and other particulars of the person who is commemorated. 
Prayers and offerings are made to these tablets, which are 
held in great reverence. This custom, which is of great import¬ 
ance in his life, is one of the chief obstacles to the Chinese 
accepting Christianity as a religion, as this would of necessity 
mean the renunciation of this inborn practice. 

Another great Confucian doctrine is that of the "Mean” 
or moderation in all things. This has been evolved from the 
fact that the Chinese ideal person is "a being of reason”—• 
that is to say, someone who has common sense, moderation 
and restraint, and who is able to disregard all theory and 
logic when they are opposed to the indefinable laws of human 
nature. "The Doctrine of the Mean” is merely the application 
of pure reason to everyday life. 

Confucianism is the worship of common sense, and the 
result of such a religion is the avoidance of all extremes and 
excesses in life. Undoubtedly the ease with which it can be 
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practically applied to the existing world is one of the chief 
factors of its great popularity. Confucianism is the religion 
of the man in the street, as it is the religion of common sense 
as opposed to logic. 

As a complement to Confucianism, to satisfy any needs the 
latter has been unable to fulfil, the Chinese have their second 
great religion, Taoism. Like Confucianism, it cannot be clearly 
defined. It is the philosophy of Lao-tse, an opponent and 
contemporary of Confucius and of Chuang-tse, who lived at 
a later date. Lao-tse, which simply means “Old Philosopher,” 
was horn in 604 b.c. His mother, after a supernatural concep¬ 
tion, is supposed to have carried him in her womb for from 
sixty-two to eiglity-one years, so that when he was born his 
hair was white with age. He was a native of the state of Ch’u. 
He was an historian at the Court of Chou, and in charge of 
the royal library. The belief of Taoism is that good and evil 
are equally divided and that in this division is the mystery 
of the world. Couples, such as male and female and light 
and darkness, make one whole divided between good and 
evil, each part being the complement of the other. This 
religion has far fewer adherents than Confucianism, although 
there are many Taoist priests, as they are in great demand 
to deal with the various spirits with which Taoism is per¬ 
meated. 

Taoism believes in a return to Nature, and is therefore 
opposed to all restraint and culture. Confucianism is the 
religion of civilisation, whilst Taoism is rural and naturalistic, 
Confucianism, being a philosophy of hard common sense, has 
no room for fantasy and imagination; Taoism satisfies the 
naturally romantic side of the Chinese character and is the 
worship of primitive simplicity and the ideals of rustic life. 
It teaches the conservation of energy and the prolongation of 
existence. Confucianism offers no Heaven or Hell, and has 
failed to solve the great riddle of the universe, whilst Taoism 
is an attempt to solve the mysteries of Nature. The Taoists 
oppose the educational programme of die Confucianists and 
advocate that people should be kept in innocence. 

It is this philosophy to which the Chinese owe their national 
traits of being contented in situations offering a minimum of 
comfort and of prizing culture above possessions. Politically 
Taoism opposes a centralised government and advocates 
local rule, with as much autonomy as possible for the people. 
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All forms of bondage and legal restraint were strongly 
condemned. A policy of non-resistance was encouraged and 
all forms of militarism firmly condemned. 

Naturally Taoism is affected by Buddhism; the Taoists 
appropriated the world view of the Buddhists and adopted 
their monastic system and the pantheon, deifying Lao-tse. 
To-day Taoism is a conglomeration of animism and mystic 
polytheism. The Taoists are mystics, but they are practical 
ones, hoping for harmony and happiness through relation 
with the Tao—the Way of the Heavens round the Earth, 
i.e. the visible order of Nature. The Tao is supposed to be 
situated at the celestial pole, and is considered the seat of 
all power, as the universe revolves round it. It is regarded 
as eternal but impersonal. 

The Tao Te Ching, the classic of the Way and its power, or 
The Way of Virtue, which is popularly ascribed to Lao-tse, is 
clearly of some other origin, in spite of its embodying his 
tenets and speculation, and is of condensed style and mystic 
character. The poetical temperament of its inspired genius 
makes it extraordinarily obscure. It is primarily divided into 
two parts and subdivided into eighty-two chapters. It is full 
of the virtue of humility. Three of the great virtues are gentle 
compassion, economy and not presuming to take precedence 
in the world. In Chapter 63 he says: “It is the way of the Tao 
not to act from any personal motive, to conduct affairs without 
feeling the trouble of them, to taste without being aware of 
the flavour, to account the great as small and the small as 
great, to recompense injury with kindness.” Lao-tse was for 
the most part a dreamer and was far ahead of his time; his 
teaching was not sympathetic to the omnipresent materialism, 
as was the common-sense philosophy of Confucianism. 

The religion of Taoism did not take shape until five 
centuries after the death of Lao-tse. It first became very 
prominent in China during the Hail Dynasty, 20a B.C., to 
A.D. 22r, and for a long period during the Tang Dynasty, 
A.D. 619 to 907, it became the State religion of China, far 
overshadowing Confucianism. Its rise is attributed to Chang 
Taoling, born A.D. 34, who developed magical powers from 
Taoism to a high degree. These he handed down to his heirs, 
who carried out a successful revolution and established a 
State organised on Taoist principles. 

Modern Taoism is a system of the widest polytheism, far 
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removed from the original philosophy of Lao-tse or the 
precepts of the Tao TS Ching. It has borrowed most of its 
ritual from the Buddhist religion. The Taoists still believe 
that good works and long periods of fasting produce longevity 
and ensure a happy life in the Taoist paradise of K’un Lun. 
All Chinese like to feel they are immortal and as Confucianism 
says nothing of a future world this is one of Taoism’s advan¬ 
tages over Confucianism. 

The third great Chinese religion is Buddhism. It is the 
only important part of foreign influence that has engraved 
itself in China’s life. It affects everything, it fosters all the 
arts and has been a great factor in the creation of Chinese 
culture. Buddhist temples are the centre of every town and 
village. Buddhism possesses and has always possessed an 
extraordinarily high educational standard, and therefore it 
attracts all scholars; It was introduced into China by Yue- 
Chi, at the beginning of the Christian era. Various learned 
Chinese made long journeys to India at this stage to bring 
back Buddhist manuscripts and doctrines to China. 

Usually Buddhists are pacific and gentle, owing to their 
search for peace and their preoccupation in the greater things 
of life. The great doctrine of Buddhism is the transmigration 
of souls: therefore Buddhists believe that one must show 
kindness to all living creatures and that it is wrong to kill 
anything. The threat of a continued existence on a far lower 
plane of life has perhaps greater influence than any sermon 
or object lesson in morals. 
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WE LEAVE TO VISIT THE COMMUNISTS 

At last, on February 12th, I received a message asking 
me to go and see Chairman Lin. To arrange this interview 
had not been an easy matter, and the many days’ waiting, 
taken up by seeing the country around Sian and learning 
the situation, though full of interest, had been fairly anxious 
ones, and it would now be weeks before I could arrive at 
Koko Nor Lake. I had confided in the Eighth Route Army 
people, who were constantly coming and going through Sian. 
Though officially all were working together, a great many 
official people among my newly-made friends had as much 
understanding and sympathy with the movement of uniting 
with the Eighth Route Army to show a common front as 
some members of our Cabinet had towards last year’s proposed 
Soviet alliance with England. They thought it was wholly 
necessary, as they were working for the common good, but 
were very suspicious of what might arise from this arrange¬ 
ment. Though I had made my plans, even if I were officially 
refused permission to visit the Eighth Route Army, it was 
obviously a great advantage to try to obtain it. I was escorted 
along narrow streets, and through many gateways and doors, 
and found myself in a bare room, opposite a strong-faced man 
with iron-grey hair growing straight up from a well-pro¬ 
portioned but big head. He looked about fifty, and as if 
he would be a fine soldier, and had nice manners. His boots 
were magnificently polished and his buttons shone. He asked 
me why I wanted to go and visit the Eighth Route Army. 
I told him, because I wished to study their life and training, 
and speak to Mao Tse-tung. I was asked my views on politics, 
and said I was not a Communist, that I took no part in party 
politics, but was interested in world affairs and studied them 
as widely as possible. I was asked if I agreed with England’s 
foreign policy, and replied that I approved of Anthony Eden’s 
standpoint on almost all things and that I admired Winston 
Churchill, who would be sure to come to the fore in any 
trouble England had. 
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Chairman Lin-Pai-ch’ii was one of the famous men on the 
Big March, and had been working for years for the Communist 
Party. He was under Mao Tse-tnng, but second in charge 
of the Regional Area and acted for the Regional Government 
in Sian. He often went to Hankow and Yenan. I was also 
asked if I knew Russia, how I got there, and whom I knew 
there. I said that I had crossed with reindeer over the Finnish- 
Russian frontier in the winter of 1929. 1 Finally, I was asked 
if I was actually against Communism or the Eighth Route 
Army, and I quickly replied that indeed I took no sides 
whatsoever, but merely wanted to learn the different leaders’ 
points of view. He told me that now everyone worked to fight 
the common enemy, Japan. It was hours afterwards that I 
found myself in the cold, dark night, without my permit. 
Lin said he must cable Mao Tse-tung first, but on my pressing 
him for a quick reply, he promised faithfully to let me know 
one way or the other the next day. True to his word, by 
midday on the following day I received this letter. “Madam, 
proceed to Yenan-fu. Give us your commands when there. 
Salutations.” Then came Lin’s own signature. I was told 
I was lucky to receive the permission, and that rarely did 
he give his signature. 

So far, so good. Now for some means of conveyance. 
Eighth Route Army lorries did run, but not regularly. 
A private car might be got over the road, but they were rare 
indeed. The road had only been opened four weeks ago, and 
was bad in places, and the snowdrifts were heavy. I then 
heard a public bus had been up a few times, and might be 
going again in a few days. This seemed excellent, but the 
helpful Mr. Chou, the hotel manager, did not think we could 
catch it; neither did anyone else. I found out who was head 
of this bus service. It seemed difficult, but I had luck. I 
lunched that day with Mr. Powel Lay, a charming and 
clever man, head of Construction Department, who had done 
some excellent reconstruction work in the town and outside 
the city. He said that he would arrange that the bus should 
first call for us at the hotel and then pick up the passengers. 


1 In the "winter of 1929 with reindeer I crossed Finland north of the Arctic. 
Circle and went over the frontier into Russia, arriving eventually at 
Murmansk. I camped with Finnish and Russian soldiers, and found both 
excellently trained. The frontier is a natural one, and it would be extremely 
difficult to bring an army over it in the north. 
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WE LEAVE TO VISIT THE COMMUNISTS 

Next day at 7 a.m. we were fixed in. I sat next to the driver 
on a wooden plank, and Frank, who decided to come after all, 
sat against the side in a corner. As Frank decided to come, I 
arranged to take Atta, one of the hotel hoys. He sat next to 
Frank, clinging to a huge wicker basket, and looking very 
smart in dark blue trousers and coat, like a chauffeur. He 
had worked in Shanghai and Nanking, but when Lhe best 
hotels in China had closed because they had been bombed or 
taken by the Japanese, he quickly found the next best was 
in Sian. Inside this bus was a narrow ledge running all round, 
and down the middle a wooden plank, 14 in. wide. 

We went around to the bus stop, which was a large enclosure 
where repairs were being carried out in big workshops. 
Through the gate we swung. Suddenly I spied a moving mass 
of people surging towards our bus. It couldn’t be! It was— 
the passengers! The mystery as to why I had not been allowed 
to catch the bus in the ordinary way was quickly unfolded. 
Before the bus stopped, the attack began. So anxious were 
these people to get places, that they hurled themselves 
through the paneless windows throwing in packages before 
themselves, and the rest were thrown in after them by friends. 
When the bus finally halted, pandemonium broke loose. The 
door where I was sitting, and each window, was stormed for 
at least fifteen minutes. One could not hear oneself shout, 
much less speak. A wicker basket, with the top full of vegetables, 
tied over with net, hit Frank in the face, and I received a 
tight little tied-up bundle of baby. The mother’s progress 
was retarded, as she was jammed between a suitcase, two 
men and a girl, all trying to get through the door at once, 
which caused a momentary deadlock. Officials gave up all 
efforts to restrain anyone until the odd fifty or so passengers 
were clinging like leeches to every part of the bus, on the 
roof, the mudguards, and all over the exterior. They were then 
told that those who had bought tickets yesterday, and could 
show them, would be allowed to stay on the bus. It took 
forty minutes to eject those without tickets, but at last we 
were all sorted out on the wooden seats. Around the bus 
fifteen people sat—or, rather, were not standing. None was 
able to move in any direction. On the wooden form in the 
centre, eight people sat sideways, as they took up less room 
like that. All wore a triumphant air and a look of great satis¬ 
faction, and spirits rose rapidly, as did the temperature. For 
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every package 5 cents was collected, and there were many. 
The big ones were put on top of the bus and were very ably 
netted and roped over securely. In declutching the baby 
in order to make a grand pass to the wing, I had let drop 
my maps and a book or so, which I had decided to carry in 
case all else got lost, and now we had to search for these. 
We found them on the top of the gear cover, where they 
had slipped between the two loosely fitting foot-boards. 
The last to arrive was the driver, a capable, steady looking 
fellow. He had a shabby old fur cap, the earpieces loose and 
hanging down. His mouth seemed permanently open. Ide had 
a drooping underlip and his intelligence was rather limited, 
but I liked him and he proved an excellent driver. Pie threw 
under the bus many crackers, as did many people who had 
come to see us off, in order to keep the evil spirits away. 
The man whom I had at first taken for the driver, turned out 
to be the mechanic, and now he had to be found a place. The 
only space available was part of the doorway. With the door 
tied half open to allow some of his anatomy to spread, we 
were off. 

We ran out into the town which I knew so well, past the 
old familiar landmarks and drew up under the old South 
Gate, as the sun appeared. All permits were checked and 
looked over by men in uniform with rifles and fixed bayonets. 
The mechanic and driver got out, went all round the bus, 
threw more crackers down right underneath the bus, and some 
of the passengers threw a few out of the window. 

They then wriggled back into position, and we drove out 
through the gate and along the road. We were outside the city 
at last. 
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THE REDS 








CHAPTER I 


THE ROAD TO THE RED CAPITAL 

The road was covered with deep ruts filled with 12 in. of 
dust. Through the door of the bus, which was half open by my 
side, through chinks caused by missing and ill-fitting floor 
boards, and through the glassless windows, in it poured, 
whitening eyebrows, faces and clothes. Some of the passengers 
had started to sing at the commencement of the journey, but 
as the dust settled on and in us they stopped. 

Having a little experience of this kind of travelling, I had 
made a couple of masks with a few layers of gauze, with tapes 
to tie round the ears. Other passengers tied handkerchiefs 
and towels round their mouths. Some disappeared under their 
overcoats, which they took off and wrapped round their 
heads, whilst some brave souls just coughed and spat. 

After a couple of hours, we crossed the river by means of a 
wooden ferry, which was worked by eight men, whose actions 
of pulling upon a wire rope, attached to the other side of the 
river, synchronised with their singing. Safely across we went 
on. Up till then, the dust had been only of our own making 
from the road, but suddenly a big cloud swept down upon 
us. Through it could be seen soldiers mounted on short, 
stubby, strong-looking mules and horses. One horseman was 
leading, standard unfurled and floating into the billowing 
white above. Behind came four more soldiers, riding abreast. 
We stopped and looked sideways as each four passed; the 
dust behind and in front shut them off and made them 
appear as complete pictures, like the frames in a length 
of cinematograph film. There were thousands of these 
soldiers; the men looked well fed and competent and rode well. 
The harness was made of cloth—blue cloth reins, girths and 
rope stirrups. 

As soon as the birds were about, we saw great flocks of 
geese, and the countryside in places was black with wild fowl. 
A little later we saw flocks of cranes. 

We stopped for some food at Sigh Yuan. This little place 
had armed soldiers guarding all the gates. Everyone got out 
of the bus and each passenger banged another with various 
objects, trying to take off a layer or two of dust, and soon the 
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tiny, narrow street vibrated with noise and was filled with 
dust. Within the hour we were off, and many of our passengers 
were sick. By 4 p.m. we arrived at Yarsee, a pleasant little 
place of one street. There was a very pretty temple of Chi 
Wong, which lay a little olf and half-way down the street. 
The setting sun shone fully upon it, and a mule was tied to a 
grinning Chinese stone lion on a beautifully carved pedestal, 
and made a lovely picture. The entire population followed me 
about, touching my clothes. The local police ran behind me, 
and when I was not looking, hit out at them. They did their 
best, but the crowd only grew bigger. 

Back at the inn, I wrote my diary, and as I did so I saw 
fingers gently poke holes in the rice-paper window (all window 
frames in the country are covered with rice paper and glass is 
unknown) and one big, solemn eye looked wonderingly at me. 
Soon there were many eyes, but, as they were all single and their 
angles and expressions were different, they looked very eerie. 

I went down the street to a restaurant and, choosing from 
dishes set out in front of the fire—rice, pork and cabbage 
and a few other native products—retired to a room approached 
by steep and rickety wooden stairs. There were three big 
round tables and men sat round two of them. I sat at the other, 
and supplemented the single lighted candle stuck to the table 
by my storm lamp. I enjoyed my supper and then went back 
to the inn. 

All over the northern part of China there are k’angs in inns 
and private houses. They are about 3 ft. high, built up of mud 
or cement, boarded across, and inside dung or wood is used as 
fuel. Superior ones have a pipe to let the fumes out, but in the 
poor kind they escape through the slats of wood into the 
room. They are used as beds and, though crude, are immensely 
practicable, and nothing is more comforting when travelling in 
China with the temperature well below zero than, at the end 
of the day, to arrive tired and cold and throw oneself on the 
k'ang, eat and then sleep. If I had a camp-bed, when possible 
I placed it on top, but sometimes there is not room. In the 
inn at Yarsee, I put my camp-bed on the k'ang and had a 
wonderfully good night. 

I was up at 5 a.m. and, going for my usual constitutional 
outside the city gates, I noticed the driver and mechanic 
struggling to get the engine started. A fire was lighted under 
the engine and at 6 a.m. we were all packed in, crackers were 
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thrown under the bus and all around it and then we were off. 

We began climbing straight away, up and up into the 
mountain regions, with high rocks on either side. It was a very 
bad road or, rather, track; three bridges were being made and 
hundreds of workers were toiling at them. When these are 
completed, the road will be much easier, but now, even by a 
detour, fording the streams at the easiest places, the water is 
very deep and we got stuck a few times. Near here I saw a 
mud turtle. The next village we passed was Jong Sin, literally 
"Sweet Brook.” Great gaps in between the buildings on one 
side of the only street reminded the inhabitants of the battle 
which had taken place here between the Reds and Central 
Government troops only a year before. A little further on the 
country was utterly desolate; not a blade of grass, nor a tree 
was growing, no animals, birds, nor dwellings. All the land¬ 
scape was the colour of sand. There were peculiar formations 
in the rock on either side of the road, made by many points 
or promontories in a complete circle, sloping downwards 
towards their base and there forming a flat, circular, miniature 
plain—sometimes oblong. Some of these rocks form natural 
bridges which would divide one or several of these rock depths. 

After ten hours’ running time, we reached Lo Schwan, 
where there was rather a poor inn. I could not get my camp- 
bed on the k’ang, which was small. At the little restaurant, 
I saw a game being played between two people; fingers are 
put up, and you must guess beforehand how many. I was 
initiated into the game, some wine was found, and the loser 
paid for the drinks. 

Back at the inn, the too curious had managed to break 
most of the paper windows. I knocked in a couple of nails 
and spread out a garment covering the rather larger hole than 
the freezing night demanded, The lack of privacy you soon 
get used to, or if you do not you cease to travel in the Chinese 
interior. Privacy is a luxury. At country inns it is best to 
wash outside. There is usually a wooden trestle one can put a 
basin on to wash one’s face, neck and arms, emptying it 
nearby. I found the curious were far more curious when you 
were shut off from them in a room, perhaps for washing your 
feet, than if you did it in the yard, with them standing 
around. They are used to travellers washing their feet, but not 
shut away to do it. The thing that they all, men, women and 
children alike, rushed the peep holes to see, and even took it 
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in turns to witness, was when I brushed my hair, which 
happens to be long and lair. It almost always caused a 
stampede if I did that outside in the courtyard. Women 
would come and linger it, men would mutter and children 
look full ol awe at me. This place was no exception, and the 
garment got pulled down, so I put my lamp out, heaved up 
the garment, brushed my tiresome hair in the dark, not 
because I liked brushing it, but because it was caked with 
dust and dirt (later in Tibet I cut it oil lor the sake of hygiene 
as the odds against mo were rather overwhelming). Throwing 
myself tired out on to the k’ang, I slept until the driver called 
through the window-hole at 5 a.m. that he wanted my 
baggage. Up and out in the frosty air, I found the lire was 
glowing brightly under the engine, and hall an hour later we 
were all off. 

It was strange that the packing did not feel so tight, nor 
did the bus look so outrageously crowded as it had done when 
we started only two days ago, though exactly the same 
number of people were on it. One gets used to anything, 
which is the same as ceasing to make comparisons between 
known objects or conditions and the present ones. 

This day we saw a number ol magpies, rock doves, golden 
eagles, some boars and deer, and during one of the many halts 
I walked a little way from the lorry and saw a wild spotted 
cat slinking rapidly out of sight. 

From Lo Schwan it seemed that we came out literally on to 
the top of the mountains. It felt higher, having had mountains 
all round us all the time. We then crossed a wide, frozen 
river, and had a terrific pull up the other side to still higher 
mountains. We went so very slowly I decided lo walk a bit. 
I went off the track and found a curious semicircle deep in the 
ground; looking clown I saw caves with wooden doors where 
farmers lived with their cultivated land 30 ft. over their heads. 
Two lorries filled with Red troops passed us. All the rivers 
were frozen and chunks of ice were everywhere. Snow 
covered the surrounding country, hut, though cold, the air 
was gloriously dust-free. Still more climbing, till again we 
seemed to emerge from the mountains and gain the top. Here 
we came to the first Red outpost, Tsa Fu, It consisted of three 
huts strongly surrounded by a plinth wall, and a red flag flew 
from a pole attached to the wall. Five soldiers came out and 
searched the bus, and all passengers had to have their permits 
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and luggage examined. I showed my permit and, after all five 
had studied it, my few things and myself were deposited upon 
a rock to await the others. I found out by listening and 
watching who most of the passengers were. All the young ones 
had been accepted for the next course at the capital, and were 
mostly Communists, all strongly supported the Eighth Route 
Army, though many were Christians and therefore had not 
joined the Party. The young men were going for a ten-weeks’ 
course at the Military Academy (the course formerly lasted 
four months). One or two older men were instructors, one of 
the women the new librarian, and two old men who had lived 
at Yenan all their lives had been to Sian for the first time in 
their sixty-five years of life, and one of them had brought back 
an alarm clock, a bird in a cage and a cat. All three things I 
had seen several times, as each morning, one or all the three 
had been truculent. When all three together were heard, it 
was not a sweet harmony, but went in fairly amiably with the 
heterogeneous noises coming from the inside of the packed bus. 
The back row used to whistle, along one side they sang, and 
the songs were chiefly executed to European tunes, and on 
the opposite side the occupants usually sang Chinese music. 
Mouth-organs were distributed indiscriminately, and we had 
one precious mandoline and an accordion. Up the middle, 
vomiting was predominant, but all were in the highest spirits. 
They begged so hard for me to sing so many times, and then 
they asked why I refused. I said at first because of the dust, 
and when there was not any more, because I could not 
remember anything. They then said: "Just a few notes, to 
show us what your voice is like and your music.” Then I said 
I sang very badly and would not like them to hear how bad it 
was. They nearly won when they answered: "It doesn't 
matter. We will clap for good or bad and think it good of you!” 
But no! I just could not and my blushing face made me more 
furious with myself. Why cannot one be natural? 

We were off again and ran by the side of a frozen rivulet 
until we reached a small village ninety li 1 from Yenan. 
Passing through the one street, we came upon trees in 
abundance and some cultivated ground and—a rare thing in 
China—some good soil uncultivated. About five miles from 
Yenan the country grew less interesting, and wc were again 
examined at a post similar to the last, a very bleak place 
1 Li equals 500 metres. 
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indeed. A good five miles (fifteen li more) and quite suddenly 
the West Mountain and the watch-towers and the city wall 
of Yenan came into sight. We halted outside the South Gate; 
to our right was the frozen Yensee River. 

People collected around the bus; most of the passengers took 
their belongings and disappeared. We went through the gate, 
which was guarded on either side by men wearing black 
sheepskin coats with rifles and fixed bayonets which looked a 
little terrifying. While they were examining my pass, I looked 
around and felt very insignificant. On my left the West 
Mountain went towering up, and I could see caves cut all over 
the surface from which men and women were passing. On the 
right was the valley, and on the other side of the river the 
East Mountain, with its lovely old pagoda and hundreds more 
caves. I entered the main street. No one seemed to know I was 
coming, which was later pointed out to me as my own fault, 
and indeed it was, as I had not informed Chairman Lin at Sian 
when I left. 

It was getting dark, and I did not like to give anyone my 
pass until I knew they were in some kind of authority, in case 
it disappeared. My fears seemed groundless afterwards, but 
everybody who knew I was on my way to visit the Com¬ 
munists seemed so anxious for my welfare, and had told me 
such hair-raising stories about them, and said that nobody had 
heard of anyone other than Communists being there, and 
certainly no foreigner, and that I would be killed, because I 
should be called a capitalist. All this was not conducive to 
feelings that encouraged me to give up the only scrap of paper 
which proved I was lawfully allowed there. I just hung on to it, 
and insisted upon delivering it to the magistrate. The soldiers 
said that if I gave up my pass they could find somewhere for 
me to sleep and go and see Mao Tse-tung’s secretary, who 
would inform Mao Tse-tung I had arrived. But without the 
pass they would do nothing. However, after much waste of 
time and words, I was led to the magistrate. Here I showed 
him my letter from Chairman Lin and he made me very 
welcome and gave me tea. After a chat, he sent a guard with 
me, who found a room off the courtyard leading from the end 
of the main street and then sent out for some food for me. I ate 
to the strains of "Come to the cookhouse door, boys. Come to 
the cookhouse door" floating down from the mountain side 
and laid my weary bones on the h'ang to "Lights out." 
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GUESTS OF THE REGIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 


The Reds have their headquarters at Yenan, in North 
Shensi, where they established their new capital after the 
Sian Coup (which resulted in the United Front). It is in this 
district that they are known as the “Regional” Government; 
it is a strategic word, seemingly localising the Government 
to this area. The Communists in other parts of China all have 
the same slogans—“United Front” and “War against Japan” 
—but they never allude to themselves as a Regional Govern¬ 
ment. 

My first morning in Yenan I received the secretary of Mao 
Tse-tung. He brought me a message of welcome and of 
regrets that I had not been met, and explained it was because 
they had not yet had word from Sian that I was arriving. 
The message also stated that I was to consider myself the 
guest of the Regional Government, and ended with apologies 
that more comfort could not be given me, and an enquiry 
as to whether there was anything I would like. 

I sent back word saying how glad I was to arrive, that I 
was very comfortable indeed, that I would like written 
permission to take photographs and for taking them out past 
the Eighth Route Army outposts, that I wanted to study 
their present and past history, to be able to see everything 
and talk to the principal men and women of the Party, and 
that I had two large pieces of paper full of questions which I 
would like answered, preferably by Mao Tse-tung’s secretary 
or some person appointed by him. I was told the answer 
would come back as rapidly as possible, as soon as the mes¬ 
senger could get up the mountain and back. 

I quite expected it to be a day or so before I heard anything 
further, but by midday along came two men and a boy, or 
"little devil,” and a message telling me that permission to 
take photographs had been granted, and that I could get a 
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permit before I left to help me get them out: the two accom¬ 
panying men would take me to placet. I wished to see each 
day. I was also told that in a few days Mao Tsc-tung’s 
secretary would come to answer my questions, and Mao 
Tse would be very pleased to see me. The boy was given the 
job of carrying some of the cameras, the men also helped, 
and we set out. These so-called "little devils” are an institution 
of the Eighth Route Army. They are too young to join the 
vanguards; they have to go to school, but are not allowed to 
go to the front and fight, though many youngsters were on 
the Great March. This one was a bright, quick lad who seemed 
to eye me with great suspicion, but willingly shouldered my 
big camera, and I quickly became fond of him. 

I liked Yenan very much. Until a few weeks before my visit 
one would have arrived there, if coming from the south, by 
mule caravan or by walking from Sian, and from North China 
from Ytilin just by the Great Wall and trekking due souLh. 
Yenan itself has an interesting background. 

Ycnan-fu means “permancnl peace” prefecture, but from 
a study of its historical background one quickly realises that 
it has ever been a centre of conflict. The Yenan chronicles 
date back as far as 2800 B.c. when Yenan was on the borders 
of ancient China, and was one of the main gateways into 
China from the Ordos Desert. 

It was once a populous town; from the earliest times it 
has been an important town and district. In (he third century 
b.c. Yenan was the headquarters for the building of the Great 
Wall, which runs along its north-west border. 

It was the stronghold of the Tartars in the fifth century 
a.d. and was later occupied by the Khilans until the eighth 
century a.d. The city was rebuilt some time during the 
beginning of the tenth century, and 100 years later the 
Kingdom of Hsia arose in the Yenan district. 

Yenan has been involved in almost every struggle in 
Chinese history. In the thirteenth century tire wlioic area 
was overrun by Genghis Khan and his Tartar hordes, but 
in the fourteenth century the Mongols were driven out. 
Yenan-fu overthrew the Ming Dynasty by rebelling at the 
same time as the advance of the Manclius, who helped 
suppress the rebellion and then founded their own dynasty. 

In the seventeenth century Yenan was destroyed by the 
Mongols when they invaded Shensi and Shansi Provinces, 
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GUESTS OF THE REGIONAL GOVERNMENT 

but it was rebuilt a few years later, in 1680, when the Imperial 
authority had been re-established. 

In 1861 there was a great Mohammedan rebellion which 
lasted for seventeen years, when millions of people in Shensi 
were killed, so that there were hardly enough men left to till 
the fields. In 1866, Yenan was invaded by a large Moham¬ 
medan army, which did not, however, attack the town 
itself. A year later the Mohammedans again attacked Yenan, 
and ten years after that there was a real famine, food prices 
soared, and many of the inhabitants starved to death. 

The Revolution in 1911 in Yenan-fu caused a reign of 
terror: there was rioting for many days; eventually peace 
returned, but Yenan remains a poor district. 

To-day interesting and beautifully carved pi’lous and 
pieces of carved stone are in abundance; some still stand 
as they were originally placed, others lie by the roadside, 
and there are remains of fine temples. The small town, 
3,200 ft. above sea-level, has a wall running all round it 
and over the top of the great West Mountain, where there 
were watch-towers. There are main North, South and East 
Gates and a little East Gate. The handsome Bell Tower 
stands in the middle of the main street: a street of lesser 
importance runs at right angles to the main street, crossing 
it on the south side of the Bell Tower, and various smaller 
roads lead off both these streets. There is an old pi’lou stretch¬ 
ing across the main street, carved with monkeys, lions and 
a beautiful foliage design, and there are two side arches 
either side of the big main arch. A little further on, still 
walking northwards, there is another pi’lou less lovely, and 
near it on the left side of the road two carved stone lions, 
one with the head missing, and two tall staves decorated 
with two newly born babies clasping each other about 8 ft. 
from the ground, on either side of a finely carved door which 
led to the new Chamber of Commerce. Several well-carved 
pi'lous were in the side streets. A particularly nice one which 
interested me was a memorial to a certain widow who had 
remained faithful after her husband’s death for forty years, 
and to all faithful widows. The pi’lou was carved up the side 
stones and the top on each side. Along the top were carvings 
of animals, an elephant, a lion and a ginoux (the latter is 
said to appear only where and when a sage is born). 

There is a church with a steeple which originally was built 
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and used by the Baptist missionaries, who evacuated as soon 
as the Reds arrived in the district. Inside, part of the ceiling 
is falling down and it is rather neglected; it is used by the 
Party only for mass meetings. On either side of the main 
street are small shops, most of which display their wares 
upon the ground or on raised platforms: various oddments 
of imported and home-made goods are sold, such as torch¬ 
lights, lamps, buttons, soap and towels, little mirrors, which 
are very popular, tooth brushes, Chinese tinned food, and 
some beautifully fine wire sieves, which in England are quite 
expensive. 

On the north side of the Bell Tower is an old tree and by 
its roots sat the village chemist with his lion’s teeth powder, 
old bones, dried snakes, and a few other homely remedies 
of the good old days. 

The main streets were always crowded from early morning 
till dark, but there were no motors, rickshaws or heavy 
barrows being pushed. Men and women carried things 
balanced upon their shoulders and donkeys thronged the 
streets loaded with vegetables or charcoal, which was made 
about five miles from the town. 

Outside there were few, but distinctive, landmarks. On 
the Eastern Mountain slopes was the i,ooo-year-old seven- 
tier pagoda, which can be seen for miles around, and on the 
opposite mountain stood the watch-tower, from which 
night and day soldiers kept a look-out. Their rifles were over 
their shoulders, and they were silhouetted by the rays of the 
setting sun. I often watched till darkness shut them from 
view, though when I looked up in the grey dawn they were 
always there. 

Outside the walls and east of the town, the river Yensee, 
which was frozen, lies practically north and south. 

About ten li from the town was an institute where the 
doctrines of Marx and Lenin were taught; ten li further on 
there was a hospital where there were many wounded. As 
in all hospitals in China, they were heartbrealcingly short 
of the real essentials. 

A new motor road had been made to Yulin, and if one did 
not get stuck in mud or snow, the journey took about four 
days. 

Yenan is surrounded by mountains, and these are riddled 
with caves in which are housed several institutions, hospitals 
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and schools and in which the Eighth Route Army live and 
are trained; during the next few days I was busy visiting 
them. 

The caves are cut out in loess formation rock, and are 
warm in winter and cool in summer, although there is still 
difficulty in making a rock dwelling completely hygienic 
according to rules of ventilation, but, judging by the 
healthiness of these inmates, there can be nothing very much 
wrong. 

These caves are similarly constructed, although the decor¬ 
ation and finishing touches vary. They have arched roofs, 
earthen floors and rough wooden doors; inside ledges are cut 
out of the rock to form seats, tables and shelves. In some 
of the better caves there are wooden window frames, slatted 
and pasted over with rice paper, and the most superior have 
well-fitting wooden doors, above which is an arched skylight: 
glass was inserted in the windows and the woodwork painted: 
inside there are wooden shelves and a few stools, and the 
walls are papered. All the caves had k’angs which served as 
beds. In the daytime each person’s rolled blankets and 
belongings were neatly placed on the Kang. Their names 
were written on the wall above these places. No one had 
more than a tiny suitcase, as on the march and arriving here 
and getting away more than that and a blanket and mug 
was a disadvantage. When they left here, if there was a lorry 
they were in luck. If not, they walked the 300 miles to Sian, 
and their life here enabled them to consider that no very 
great hardship. 

I nearly always had my midday meal in the open air with 
the various people from different institutes. I quickly found 
if I asked anyone to lunch with me at one of the restaurants, 
they liked to return my hospitality, and could only do so 
from their own kitchens, as the price of restaurant food was 
prohibitive for them. There were very few who had private 
means. They seemed much happier when I ate with them. 
Often their lessons were given on the sides of mountains, 
and if far from their cave dwellings, the food was cooked on 
the spot in enormous black iron pots. If near the cookhouse, 
it was carried in these pots, and was always piping hot. Cold 
or half-cold food is anathema to the Chinese. 

One day the Magistrate, Mao, whom I saw when I first 
arrived at Yenan, asked me to lunch to meet some officials 
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not of the Eighth Route Army. We had a lovely lunch, and 
afterwards he showed me around the inside of the town 
and the schools which were in his compound. 

I had a visit from Mao Tse-tung’s secretary, and he said 
he would try to answer all my questions. Quite soon, though 
my room was much below zero, he perspired a lot, but we 
kept at it for a couple of hours, marking those he could 
answer easily, and leaving others until he had seen Mao 
Tse-tung. The following day he returned to say Mao Tse- 
tung himself would answer all my questions, which pleased 
me greatly, and we made an appointment for the next day. 

It was a bit cold, as I had not a door on my room—just 
wooden posts on which was nailed a sheet—so I suggested 
to one of my guides that since the Chinese were such good 
carpenters, did he think I could get one to make a door for 
me, and I would, of course, pay whatever it cost. I fancied a 
rather hurt expression crossed his face, and he assured me 
that everyone there was absolutely honest, and there was no 
need for a door, or perhaps he said there was no need for a 
carpenter. It was all the same. I bought a nice rush mat, 
and a couple of heavy bits of wood, and when the wind was 
less than a gale, I managed. I had a charcoal brazier which 
was a great comfort, but getting too near results in nausea 
and sore eyes, as one becomes slowly poisoned. A brisk walk 
in the icy air quickly puts one right, but is a little distracting 
if trying to study. One morning during a snowstorm with a 
howling wind I ran short of charcoal and so did all the occu¬ 
pants of the rooms leading on to the courtyard. It was not 
too good that day. Though I was tremendously interested in 
everything, it was absolutely necessary to climb mountains 
to see anything, and that was quite harsh enough at that 
altitude and temperature, without the additional ice, snow, 
sleet and wind. However, I had many visitors and the cheer¬ 
fulness and anxiety of all to do what they could for me while 
I was there was so real that, truly, a little physical discomfort 
did not prevent me from being a very happy guest. 

Outside the North Gate one day I found a delightful little 
valley and, quite dose to the town, overhanging rocks under 
which were a number of graves of a shape and kind I had 
not seen before in China, The gravestone was arched, very 
short, and with one end high and flat and the other rounded. 
I would have much liked to have spent more time on grave 
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epitaphs here and to have got some rubbings. One day I 
started to sketch the graves and take a rubbing of an old 
tombstone, but it did not seem to leave a very good impression 
on my guides, so I stopped, as I had come here primarily to 
learn about the Eighth Route Army. I did not want to do 
anything which might perhaps result in a curtailed visit or 
a confined one, as I was now allowed to go anywhere and 
meet anybody I liked. I hope one day to return. Near these 
tombs I saw roe deer and tracks of wild boars, and in the 
vicinity were large brown bats. 

That evening, passing down the main street to get to my 
lodging, I saw, looking inside a dark, big room, a mule going 
round in circles, working a huge round stone placed upon 
another. Grinding flour nearby was a man sitting upon a 
ledge of rock working with his feet a complicated-looking lot 
of cords which also operated grinding stones. Next door, in 
a room full of cotton, there was a man with a piece of cloth 
wound over his mouth who was beating the cotton with a big 
long bow. The chemist by the Bell Tower was packing up 
his wares, the little stalls in front of the big shops were put 
away and the wooden shutters were up. Through the Bell 
Tower and on the other side a little crowd was reading the 
wall newspapers which were renewed every few days, and all 
were interested in the new Japanese offensive which was 
taking place. Next to the papers was a big wooden box which 
all Chinese cities have. In it can be dropped a note complaining 
about any injustice, or making suggestions for the better 
management of the town. 

I was always tired at night and slept marvellously well on 
the k’ang, but that night I listened to the wind howling, and 
wondered what Mao Tse-tung would be like on the morrow. 
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CHAPTER III 


I SPEAK TO MAO TSE-TUNG 


Ti-ie bugles woke me as usual at 5 a.m. These "cracks at 
dawn” were a bit grim, too much ice and not enough water, 
but there was soon a charcoal brazier and some tea, and 
always lots of real fun and interest. To-day was no exception, 
for my precious bundle of questions was going to be answered 
by Mao Tse-tung himself, questions that had been piling up 
ever since the day I had sat by the banks of the Oxus and 
talked to a man who had fought and lived with Mao Tse-tung, 
who knew Lin Piao well and half a dozen other notable Reel 
leaders. Up till then I had known where Chiang Kai-shek and 
a number of Chinese war lords were and what they were 
doing, but the Reds were nearly a closed book to me. I 
realised that I knew only one side and the other had still to 
speak. 

My informer was, of course, a good disciple. I-Ie spoke well 
and convincingly. I had not before thought of the Reds as 
heroes. I had not thought of them as a united army, but only 
as bands of bandits. I had not heard of their feats of daring, 
skill and bravery, and I admire bravery, endurance and fight¬ 
ing for something worth while, whether it be one’s country 
or ideals, and so I listened till the Oxus was no more and I 
saw this army with its leaders pass. I saw little bands of 
bloody desperate men, women and children crawl to the 
mountain fastness to bind up each other and await the 
friendly dark. The sun sets; they march again. The scene 
changes. Mao Tse-tung, wet through and weak from lack of 
food and sleep, gives his horse to a man by his side who falls, 
and carries one of the very young boys, cheering the others. 

It was a grand story, but I realised it had a good teller and 
setting, and I then decided by the Oxus that I had to find 
out about these people and meet them; now I was doing so, 
and this very day I should see the great leader. 

We walked up the main street and I was surprised to find 
Mao Tse-tung did not live in a cave up the mountain, but 
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within the city wall a little to the west. We went down a 
narrow alley and came to a gate. A smart tap and it shot 
open, and a soldier stood inside the gate with what looked 
like a Thompson sub-machine gun. There was a square walled 
piece of ground with a well in the middle. We walked towards 
a raised brick platform and there, outside a doorway, stood 
a soldier in a great sheepskin coat. Pressed against his side 
was the biggest naked sword I have ever seen in my life—it 
looked terrifying. We walked in and Mao Tse-tung came 
forward holding out his hand. 

He was short, his ears were different from any man’s I have 
ever seen—quite flat on top—and his thick black hair was 
parted in the middle. His fingers were thin and his hands 
nicely shaped. He had a quiet manner and voice: I had 
expected to see a man who would have given outwardly the 
appearance of fire and strength. He spoke no other language 
but Chinese. I had an interpreter and he asked me to choose 
one more, and he had two. The conversation was translated to 
each of us in our mother language and re-translated by the 
other interpreter to avoid any misunderstanding. Having 
checked up on as many answers as I was able to do after¬ 
wards, I think he honestly gave me correct answers and 
information. The beginning did not go too easily. 

He: Are you a Communist? 

I: No, I am not. 

He: Why do you want all these questions answered about 
us? 

I: Having heard so much about you and what the guerrillas 
are doing, I wanted to see for myself, and the questions are 
those that I can’t get answered by anyone or anywhere except 
by you here. 

He: What have you heard about me? 

I: Only, of course, propaganda for and against. 

He: What in favour of me? 

I: That you are wonderfully good, that you are improving 
the lives of thousands in China and that you can do no wrong. 

He: And what have you heard against me? 

I: That you have killed, in some towns, all the inhabitants 
over forty and under eight, that you are a robber and a rogue. 

Everyone in the room remained very still, but the man 
standing behind my chair with the heavy sword moved a little 
as my words were translated. Mao Tse-tung had not moved 
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a muscle while I was speaking, but he kept his eyes on mine. 
Then with a sudden smile he said, “No, I don’t eat babies 
for tiffin," and the ice was broken. 

He asked me whether it was true, as he had heard, that 
I crossed over the Finnish-Russian frontier north of the Arctic 
Circle with reindeer and sleigh in the midwinter of 1928 and 
without official permission. I told him it was true, and he 
asked me why I had done that. I replied that I was unable to 
get permission from England and even had I been able to 
obtain it I should have had to cross on a specified frontier 
and one of my aims was to see the new Russian frontier after 
the so-called Finnish War of Independence. From experience, 
I knew that to enter a country where no official frontier post 
exists means seeing a great deal of the country that would 
otherwise be impossible. He asked me how I got out of Fin¬ 
land, and I told him I had sent a runner by sleigh to the 
nearest telegraph post and through my Minister made an 
application to Procope, then the Finnish Foreign Minister, 
who gave me permission and a Finnish escort, if I promised 
not to take a single soldier over the frontier. Of course, I kept 
this promise and crossed alone. 

He asked whether I had got into trouble with the Soviet 
officials and had eventually arrived in Moscow. I answered 
I had had no trouble at all and had got on very well with all 
the Soviet officials, that they had accepted my explanations, 
were very interested in my journey, and after a short time 
had given me permission to go anywhere I liked in Russia, 
of which I had availed myself. He asked: had I been to Russia 
since, what officials did I know, and was I in sympathy? I 
said I had been in Russia several times since then, and that 
I had met most of the Foreign Office officials at that time, 
including Litvinoff, whom I considered one of the cleverest 
statesmen in the world. 

He asked me if I did not think travelling in China was 
hard. I said I found it easy. He asked what I thought was the 
most difficult travelling, and I replied without doubt in Arctic 
conditions or in deserts where water wells were uncertain. 
After telling me how sorry he was not to be able to give me 
comfort while here, he said I was very welcome and that I 
could command anything they had. I told him how pleased 
I was to be allowed here at all and that I had everything 
I needed. I had my own bedding and there was plenty of food. 
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The conversation then degenerated into politics, and we 
set to work on the questions. He was very careful and patient 
in answering everything. I asked a question in English, my 
interpreter asked Mao Tse-tung in Chinese and my other 
interpreter told me in English what had been said to Mao 
Tse-tung. Mostly the translating was good and very accurate, 
but, as a great number of my questions were involved, some¬ 
times I interrupted and said that the translation was not 
what I meant, and then we started again. 

It would be, I’m afraid, dull reading for me to write all 
the questions and answers. Also I must remember that I was 
given great privileges and allowed to put any questions I 
chose, and often, as the questions dealt with after the war 
and therefore purely hypothetical future policy, it would not 
be wise or courteous to print the answers. A'few of the ques¬ 
tions and answers that may clear the vision a little with 
regard to this party were: 

I: Is it true that the Party is governed and led from Russia? 

He: No, as Russia is a Socialist State, wc look upon it as 
headquarters, in the way Roman Catholics look upon the 
Vatican in Rome. We have our own Party here in China in 
the same way as you have in England. 

I: If everything was in your hands what would you do? 
What are you really aiming at? 

He: Just the betterment of the people. 

I: Is the Party you are working for modelled on Russian 
lines? 

He: On Marx-and-Lenin principles, but it is quite separate 
from Russia. 

I: Can you really amalgamate the Sun Yat-sen principles 
[mentioning the one that each man was entitled to own land 
and to have a vote] with Marx-and-Lenin principles which 
aim finally at a Socialist State? 

He: Sun Yat-sen’s principles and Lenin’s and Marx’s 
doctrines were for the betterment of the people, and so far 
in China the two principles coincide. 

I: And if in working out the experiment it was found later 
that they didn’t? 

He: Later it must be left to the people to say what they want. 

I: Do you think collective farming good? 

He: Yes, it would be bound to be good if we had the imple¬ 
ments to give the people, as in Russia. 
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I: But do you think women like cooking on one stove 
instead of each cooking over their own fire? And do you think 
Chinese farmers like sharing implements and any land profits? 

He: Well, if there aren't enough land implements to go 
round, they must share. 

I: So that if you had enough each person would have their 
own? Then the ideal is not communal, but individual owner¬ 
ship, as in capitalist countries? 

He: The people themselves will settle this point. 

I: Will they be allowed to? 

He: Yes, they will have to be better educated to vote. 
People hated machinery when it was introduced to supersede 
hand-weaving, and wasn’t that an improvement? 

I wasn’t sure it was, but' in any case it seemed to imply 
that the people did not “settle this point,” but were forced 
to get used to it and eventually liked it. 

I: Does the Eighth Route Army consist of soldiers only or 
civilians also? 

He: Both. 

I: If civilians, how many hours’ work a day are compulsory? 

He: They are all trained and taught; there is never any 
trouble; they do what is needed. 

I: Where did the money come from for pay and food and 
clothes when fighting against the Central Government troops? 

He: Formerly we took it from the rich, hut now, since the 
United Front, salaries are given to the Eighth Route Army 
by the Central Government and are divided among us. 

I: Are the male children forced to be soldiers or can they 
be civilians? 

He: They are free to do as they please, but if fit and unless 
they have special academic training, nearly all want to be 
soldiers. 

I: What is the strength of the Red Army? 

He: Growing daily, but about 90,000. 

And so it went till five hours had passed. I had improved 
my knowledge of Chinese Communism considerably. Many 
things became clearer. 

This was the man that until recently was No. 1 Red Bandit, 
and Chiang Kai-shek had offered $250,000 for him, dead or 
alive. I did not credit this man with a great brain, but it was, 
in the strategical sense. I-Ie was sharp and quick to defend 
his theory, and though he seemed strangely lacking in the 
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fire and enthusiasm with which I had pictured him, I could 
well imagine him a clever tactician and strategist, with a 
mixture of simplicity and shrewdness, but nevertheless a 
great character. Up till then he had justified his methods. 
He had a good sense of humour, was well read and fond of 
philosophy. He was very courteous and agreed with me that 
man was mostly good, and he added even the Japanese. He 
did not seem a strong man physically, though I was told he 
was healthy. His room was not a cave. A window one end, 
with glass, overlooked the mountain, upon which could be 
seen a watch-post and the soldier on duty. His bed was near 
the window along one wall; white material draped 3 ft. high 
and falling to the ground completely covered it. It was not 
a k’ang, but probably wooden boards, but could not be seen 
through the material. It has been said he sleeps in the day 
and works at night. I asked him if this was true, and he said 
that it was a habit he had acquired while fighting, but now 
he could live differently. Opposite the window at the other 
end of the room there was, high up, another window. Facing 
his bed was a k’ang and bedding for one rolled up in the 
Chinese manner. This was for his guard. A table and chairs 
and shelves with some books on completed the furnishing of 
the room. 

I was tired, but he did not appear to be so. I said my thanks 
and “Good-bye” and he accompanied me to the door. 

All was quiet and very dark as we passed through the 
town, each silent with our own thoughts. The two soldiers 
and I followed the little streak of light shed from the lamp 
carried by my "little devil,” and the only sound was the 
crunch of our feet on the half-frozen snow. 
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LIFE IN THE RED STRONGHOLD 


Life in the Red stronghold is entirely different from any 
other mode of life in China or in the world. Each day I heard 
bugles at dawn and, looking up at the snowclad mountain 
sides, I saw great activity taking place, hundreds of dark 
figures starting their daily tasks. I too had busy days and was 
out as soon as possible, climbing the mountains to visit the 
different institutions. I noticed coming through the town a 
lot of men in hooded overcoats. Coats were scarce in Yenan 
and the majority of the population did not have any. My 
sentry wore a great fur one, but used to take it off and give it 
to the sentry who relieved him. I asked my “little devil” 
about those coats and he replied nonchalantly, "Oh, we’re a 
bit short of overcoats. The Governor of Sinkiang Province 
sent us some beauties, but they weren't enough, so we had to 
go and get some more from the Japanese.” Probably seeing a 
look of incredulity on my face lie added, "We often do. We 
have to. We’re so short of everything. When we want ammu¬ 
nition and rifles we just go and get them." He then added, 
"Sometimes we bring back Japanese soldiers.” I quickly 
asked, "If so, why aren’t there any here?” He said that if I 
would like to see some he would show me. He did. Some 
Japanese prisoners were living in a house, playing cards with a 
couple of Chinese soldiers, and some were walking about the 
streets. After a political course, which is compulsory, they are 
free to do as they like. I questioned them about their life as 
prisoners and where they were taken, and as the Chinese 
accompanying me could not speak Japanese and the Japanese 
could speak no other language, they wrote the answers. The 
written characters are understood by both nations, as Japanese 
writing has been adapted from the Chinese. The Eighth Route 
Army takes prisoners, and part of their training is to learn a 
few Japanese phrases, such as "Come out,” “We will not kill 
you,” “Do not harm yourselves,” and other such words. The 
Central Government trodps very rarely take prisoners. 
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I got to know some of the prisoners and later saw some 
of them walking in the streets. They seemed very fond of the 
Chinese babies and young children and I often saw them 
nursing them. I couldn’t make up my mind whether it was 
done to make a good impression, as the Chinese are 
passionately fond of their children, or because they perhaps 
missed their own. Several of these prisoners were never with 
an escort at all. 

The hospital lay on the other side of the Yensee River, on 
the Eastern Mountains. It was necessary to go out of the 
South Gate, where the sentry, always in a huge sheepskin 
coat reaching down to the ground and with rifle and fixed * 
bayonet, challenged me, but my pass seemed a good one and I 
was quickly through. I crossed the river, which was frozen, 
and climbed steeply, and half-way up walked along a tiny 
path. Another climb, and we arrived outside some caves; 
they were the Hospital Department. Dr. Nelson Fu was 
waiting to receive me and showed me all over the Depart¬ 
ment. I was surprised most of the time, but my greatest shock 
was to find so many Christians among the Communist leaders. 
Dr. Fu was the head of the Army Medical Corps (Eighth 
Route Army), a very clever doctor, and had worked before in 
the Methodist Hospital in Kiangsi. He is still an ardent 
Christian and has not joined the actual Communist Party, 
though he is entirely in sympathy and supports them. After 
Nanking fell, most of the equipment from the hospitals there 
was sent here and the Army here was truly grateful and so 
proud of it all. The laboratory was a good performance, 
carved out of sheer rock, with ledges made on which stood 
rows of bottles of drugs and different medicines and medical 
books in English, and a sink very neatly made indeed from 
petrol cans, test-tubes clean and inverted neatly on stands. 
The view from the window (the only opening to the outside) 
was superb—right up the valley flanked by mountains. The 
exit and entrance were through an arch into an adjoining cave. 
The operating theatre was on the same lines, with an earthen 
floor, a steriliser, an operating table and very good micro¬ 
scopes. If the wind is in the wrong direction, the doctors 
will not operate, owing to the dust. It was certainly the 
most unique hospital in the world. It was a lovely day, the sun 
was shining brilliantly—yet everything seemed queer and 
odd except the scenery. 
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On the opposite mountain to this hospital was a cave, and 
large blocks of ice were being dragged from the river into the 
cave; here it would be stored until the summer. 

There are literally thousands of caves for dwellings, 
Government offices and training quarters, and when high up 
in the mountains they can be seen more easily. Where there is 
not rock, the soil is soft and red in colour. 

While at Yenan, I saw many grey hamsters (which look 
very different from the brown Canadian hamster), foxes, 
eagles, wolves, kites, vultures, falcons, and the countryside 
seemed full of pheasants. I did not see any otters, but I was 
told there were many. 

Yenan had not yet been bombed while I was there, but 
Japanese aeroplanes came over. Although I should have 
thought they would have known this was Yenan, they flew 
very, very high and seemed unsure of their bearings, making 
off in various directions and returning. It was several months 
later before bombs actually fell. However many bombs were 
dropped, the enemy could certainly do no damage to the 
Eighth Route Army. There were two aeroplane fields, but, 
when flying in Ethiopia during the war, where we had to hang 
around in the air till a few potholes were filled up before 
landing, I learned that, where there is plenty of labour, a few 
potholes on an aerodrome are not worth the expense of the 
bombs to the enemy. 

The North Shensi Institute or, as some of the students 
called it, "Public School,” had students from all over China, 
These were 70 per cent, political and 30 per cent, military, 
which meant the military ones, after their course, went to the 
Military Academy, These institutes all belong to the Eighth 
Route. Army. There are thousands of women in the party, and 
children, and the uniform is the same for both men and women. 
Everyone wears blue cloth tunics, fastened at the neck, 
trousers, puttees and caps and cloth shoes, and sometimes a 
Sam Browne belt. Over some of the classrooms was the 
motto, "United Front,” and all were very loyal to the Central 
Government. This particular school came down from the 
mountain to some flat ground below for their food. Each 
institution had its own cooking department, Here the cost 
of three meals for each student was 5 cents, and in other 
kitchens varied from 3 to 10 cents. The food was plain, but 
good and nourishing. This was the food I ate at midday. 
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This school had plenty of locally made stools and tables, but 
the caves where they slept were devoid of any furniture. They 
had their own library, which was crowded, as was the one in 
the main street inside the town. Here they could read news of 
the "New China Agency,” old newspapers, the local paper 
printed here, and a few other books and papers. 

In some cases students are required to do one month’s 
work elsewhere to guard against espionage, but mostly, if 
their history is known, they enter straight into the various 
schools. When these students finish one course, they sometimes 
take another. More and more children of well-to-do parents 
are being sent here. There were no beggars at all in the town 
and no robbers throughout the district for miles around, 
though formerly it was considered a very bad district. 

Near here was the Motor School, and far up, higher than 
all the other caves, were the caves of justice. Here wrongdoers 
were judged and punished. The inmates carried water and 
fuel from below up the mountain to the caves, had lessons and 
were generally kept busy. They wore red-and-blue clothes. 
Though I always had my midday meal with the Eighth Route 
Army, I tried to keep my evening meal free and found a 
restaurant to which I went almost every night. The cook 
was an excellent fellow, and I told him to buy me a pheasant 
always if he could, and I was able to get plenty. He cooked 
it in the same way as they cooked "chicken velvet.” The 
flesh of the breast is beaten and tastes like cream. I do not 
know the culinary secret, but it was delicious. I had soup 
and was very fond of their roots and vegetables, and I tried 
a different sweet each night and got almost fond of "eight 
pearl” dish, "lotus roots” and “one thousand paradise.” 
It was the usual kind of Chinese restaurant. Dishes were 
displayed on the front, with a cook working over a fire. 
Behind was a long, narrow room, with an earthen floor, 
a few wooden tables and stools, a tin basin, a towel, and 
a charcoal fire on one side, where the kettles for tea were 
boiled, and around which each night several old men with 
long pipes sat spinning tales of former days. I saw in this 
restaurant my fellow bus-passenger, the cat. Her master now 
led her around on a string attached to her leather collar. 

A little boy I used to call Jimmy used to watch me coming 
up the street, and rush into the restaurant shouting at the top 
of his voice. His shouts were re-shouted by the waiter: 
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“Welcome! Welcome! We have a guest.” Then the order was 
shouted back to the kitchen, and on leaving there were more 
shouts: “They have paid. The guests are departing." Jimmy 
always lit my lamp and carried it in front of me going back, 
chatting all the way, and if I slipped or fell into a rut he 
grunted, clucked and tut-tutted so sadly that it was truly 
comical. Jimmy worked for the cafe and did not belong to the 
Eighth Route Army. He was a nice child and proved a good 
friend the day we ran short of charcoal. He walked up very 
late one night and scratched at my window. I went out and 
found him with his pockets and his arms full of charcoal from 
the restaurant. How he came to know I hadn't any was a 
mystery. To reach the North Gate I had to pass the 
restaurant, and lie would look with, I thought, rather wistful 
eyes at the "little devil,” carrying my camera, who, when 
he caught sight of Jimmy, cocked his cap at a rakish angle and 
put on distinct “swagger.” 

The theatre is merely one aspect of the Communist pro¬ 
gramme of “Education through Entertainment,” which can 
be likened to the modern German Kraft durch Frende move¬ 
ment, in that in both cases the State achieves a certain aim 
by giving pleasure to its citizens. 

Dramatic groups were first formed in Kiangsi in 1931 and 
were later reformed in North Shensi after the Great March. 
When I was there every Army corps and nearly every district 
had its own dramatic club. The actors were usually local, and 
were given their food and a .small living allowance. The Gorki 
Institute of Dramatic Art produces students who go out and 
organise dramatic groups of their own. These groups are so 
welcome that the villagers often provide their food, accom¬ 
modation and transport. Many of the more experienced 
actors are in charge of children’s dramatic clubs in the 
villages. The actors, as much as the soldiers themselves, feel 
they are fulfilling a patriotic mission. They have little equip¬ 
ment, but are hard workers. 

The admission to the Red theatres is free. All the important 
members of the Red Army mix with the ordinary soldiery and 
attend these performances. The programmes in these theatres 
last about two and three-quarter hours and usually include 
short plays and some dancing, often symbolical; during the 
intervals and before the performance there is community 
singing and many slogans are shouted. 
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At Yenan the People’s Anti-Japanese Dramatic Society 
often gave performances on improvised stages as in other 
places, but I found a delightful outdoor theatre stage which is 
used for small audiences. 

The plays are composed by the Propaganda Bureau or 
sometimes by the officers and the men themselves, and are a 
mixture of drama and slapstick humour. The theatre takes a 
prominent part in that almighty war weapon, propaganda, 
and is extremely popular, as in Russia, with both peasants 
and soldiers. 

I wanted to see their printing press and, leaving the city 
by the Little East Gate, crossed the frozen Yensee in a 
south-south-west direction, climbing up the opposite bank 
and up a steep narrow footpath in the same direction. We 
passed under api’lou with door gods on either side, and on the 
left was a little alcove in brickwork overlooking the valley. 
Opposite this a door led to a very high cave, known as the 
Cave of Ten Thousand Buddhas, which housed the Eighth 
Route Army printing press. Facing the doorway was a plat¬ 
form, on which stood an enormous Buddha, and on either side 
three other large ones. All around the three walls, from top to 
bottom, were thousands of faces. Among these were several 
hundreds of really beautifully carved figures, representing 
different deities. Each face had quite a different expression. 
All were carved in solid rock. The platform had papers piled 
high upon it, and in the front part of the cave men were 
working setting up the type. The thousands of Chinese 
characters seemed very intriguing. A copy lay in front of a 
man, heavily edited in red ink and blue pencil and looking like 
a bit of Fleet Street. Each institution or place where work was 
carried out belonging to the Eighth Route Army surprised me, 
and this place no less than the others! 

In the cave many men were working by the light of candles, 
but their faces looked pale. No one spoke, and the dim light 
from the candles in the cave brought into relief the thousands 
of carved faces, whose eyes and expressions seemed to pre¬ 
dominate, and with the men’s faces the scene was sinister. 
There were three printing presses. 

I again heard about the Big March; how heavy machinery 
had been dragged along with them and news printed and 
circulated, books for students, notes for money and stamps 
(I managed to get several of these). I asked if I could have a 
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copy from all the machines and took several sheets. Some were 
for the students who were being taught to read, some instruc¬ 
tions for the Military Academy and others were war news. 

The lovely view outside and the bright sun seemed to 
impress the recent scene inside the cave more vividly on the 
memory. A few yards further on I saw, high above me, a small 
wooden structure built out overhanging the rock. To reach it, 
I had to climb a very narrow, steep rock path. The inside, 
though fairly rickety, felt a haven, as I wanted to be alone 
and think. It was very peaceful and lovely sitting so high up, 
with so much dynamic activity below. 

Presently my thoughts were interrupted by a pig. It had 
strayed away from the others below and was coming up the 
narrow path. It was a very large pig and presently could go 
no further; it stopped a long way beneath me, but in full view. 
It seemed to be waiting. Soon a black crow came and stood in 
the path, then flew on to the pig. The crow made a noise, the 
pig made a grunt and lay down very contentedly. The crow 
then lifted the ear of the pig and picked things out with its 
beak. 
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TRAINING AND INFLUENCE OF THE 
EIGHTH ROUTE ARMY 


I often visited the Military Academy, or the Hung-Chun 
Ta Hsueh. The grounds were just outside the town, in the 
valley near the River Yensee. The flat ground was used for 
a parade and games ground and high above in the mountains 
were the caves in which the instructors and students lived 
and studied. 

Chinese from all over the world are flocking back to their 
country to fight the Japanese and thousands find their way 
to the Military Academy at Yenan. The Army is divided into 
leaders and fighters—no officers. The ordinary pay is $i per 
month (then about is. 2d.). Some officials get from $5 to §15 
a month, the maximum rate of pay. When fighting each man 
carries 8 lb. of millet, which is a four-days’ supply, on the 
shoulder, rolled like a blanket, a rifle and some ammunition; 
an enamel mug completes his equipment. 

The tremendous inarches one hears so much about are quite 
true. They march an incredible number of miles a day. This 
results from the strenuous training of the younger fighters 
and, with the older ones, from their practical experience in 
the long struggle against the Government troops, who were 
superior in numbers and had all the ammunition they needed. 
The Eighth Route Army is very short of ammunition and 
heavy explosives, but they use their guerrilla tactics well and 
harass the Japanese continually, especially by blowing up 
parts of the railway taken by the enemy. They are disciplined 
and taught the objects for which they are fighting, and all 
propaganda with political aims has ceased. They have one 
great slogan: "The country must be united and we must all 
live or die fighting the great enemy, the Japanese!” They are 
taught how to break through and turn the enemy's rear into 
a front and to leave the enemy’s front to be weakened by 
lack of supplies from such manoeuvres, rather than attempt a 
frontal attack. 
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I met many leaders of the Eighth Route Army, and one 
day climbed up to Chang Kuo-t’ao’s cave—a hero of the 
Great March. He had studied in Moscow, and later became 
Chairman of the Oyiiwan Soviet in 1933, on the borders of 
Hopeh, Anhwei and Honan, but was driven back into the 
north-west by one of the Great Annihilation Drives. He took 
part in the Great March in No. 4 Division from the begin¬ 
ning and, though with Hsu-Hsiang-ch’ien, he had some dis¬ 
agreements with the other Communist chiefs. He quickly 
became famous and one of their great leaders. 

He had the biggest calves, I think, I have seen on any man, 
and they looked as hard as iron. He had in his cave the only 
bed I saw in Yenan. It was a great big mahogany bed, standing 
against the wall. Fie was smartly dressed in his simple uniform 
and his boots could be used as mirrors. His cave was spotlessly 
clean and all his books and papers neatly arranged and tidy, 
We spoke much and of many things, and I then asked him 
why and where did they learn manoeuvres such as are 
practised by the Eighth Route Army, and he said from 
experience they iind if they do differently from this they do 
not have a success, and in all their successes these tactics 
had been used, 

I also heard a lot about Lin Piao, President of the Red 
Academy. Fie was the son of a factory owner and born in 
1908. He studied at the Whampoa Academy under Chiang 
Kai-shek, and had a brilliant military record. By 1927 he 
was a colonel in the Fourth Kuomintang Army. (When one 
remembers that he was only twenty at this time, he seems 
like a Chinese Iloclie.) In the split of 1927 he joined the 
Twentieth Army and took part in the Nanchang risings. Now, 
at thirty-two, he is supposed never to have been wounded or 
defeated. Until recently he had a reward of 100,000 silver 
dollars on his head. He speaks only Chinese. 

Chang Kuo-t’ao’s idea is that the geography of the country 
and their economic organisation gives them advantages which 
they would be throwing away if they defended a few vital 
positions and kept a narrow front, and they (the Eighth 
Route Army) consider that was the great mistake made by 
the Ethiopians. 

I learned from him many things I wanted to know of other 
leaders and filled in many gaps. 

I heard something about Mao Tse-tung from leaders and 
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fighters alike. There seemed to be hundreds of legends about 
him, and I was beginning to believe he must indeed bear his 
“charm of life” of repute. Nanking had several times reported 
his death and his reappearance proved the reports inaccurate. 
Here I heard on what grounds the rumours had been broad¬ 
cast. Both Mao Tse-tung’s parents were of peasant stock. Pie 
was born in 1893 in Shao Shan, in the Province of Hunan. 
His father worked hard and spent all his money buying more 
land to increase the family’s yearly output of rice. Eventually 
he became a rich peasant landowner. Mao Tse-tung’s family 
was a father, mother and two younger brothers. He had a 
stormy childhood and was put to work on the farm at an 
early age. When he was eight years of age he attended the 
local school; two years later he tried to run away. Pie had a 
disagreement with his father and finally, at the age of thirteen, 
left home. 

In 1907 his parents married him to a girl of twenty, but he 
never lived with her. When he was sixteen, he went with his 
cousin to the New Radical School in Hsiang PIsiang. Later 
he spent six months in the Middle School at Changsha, and 
it was here that he learned of Sun Yat-sen and developed 
his first political views. Changsha was attacked and captured 
by revolutionaries and Mao Tse-tung joined the Revolu¬ 
tionary Army, but resigned after only six months’ soldiering. 

The next year he spent his time changing from one school 
to another and eventually devoted himself to private study. 
In 1912 he entered Plunan Normal School and became very 
keen on enduring physical hardship. He collected a number 
of youths of his own age, who used to spend the summer 
hiking through the country and sleeping out, so as to toughen 
themselves, and in 1917 he formed the New People’s Study 
Society. It was while Mao Tse-tung was working at this school 
that he first met Hsu Teh-lih, who taught him mathematics. 
Hsu Teh-lih, or Lao Hsu, as he is now called by almost every¬ 
body, is the present Soviet Commissioner of Education in 
China. In 1918 Mao Tse-tung took a degree and left the 
school. He was then employed as Assistant Librarian at the 
National University at Peking. He fell in love and married 
the daughter of an eminent professor. They had two children 
and she was killed by the Anti-Communist Party. His present 
wife is constantly with him. 

In 1919 he travelled to Shanghai and then returned to 
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Changsha, where for a short time he was the editor of a student 
newspaper which was soon suppressed. He began to organise 
workmen on Marxist principles. By this time relations had 
been established with the Soviet and plans for a Chinese 
Communist Party were being formulated. In 1921 he became 
a member of the Hunan Communists. In 1924 the First 
National Congress of the Kuomintang was held and the 
Whampoa Military Academy, which later became famous 
under Chiang Kai-shek’s leadership, was formed. Mao Tse- 
tung was interested in trade unions and the Press, and 
worked in Canton with the Kuomintang until just before the 
split in 1927. 

In 1927 lie started to form the “Peasants and Workers 
Army” in Hunan. Then he was captured by Kuomintang 
soldiers, escaped and was later elected Chairman of the Party 
Front Committee. His activities were repudiated by his party 
for a time, but in May, 1928, he succeeded in joining forces 
with Chu Teh. Pie was elected Chairman of the Provisional 
Soviet Government, hut from then on he has devoted all his 
energy to the Party, which had started what later proved to 
be a ten-year struggle against the National Government, 
which ended in the Sian Coup. 

One of the important parts of the training in all the institu¬ 
tions of the Eighth Route Army is the hardening process. 
Sometimes orders are given to get up at 2 a.m.; a few minutes 
are allowed to collect anything they wish to take and food 
for the next forty-eight hours. They are then marched many 
miles, rest for a couple of hours, march again, sleep in the 
open without overcoats (the temperature at freezing point or 
even below), have a mock battle and then march back to 
headquarters. 

The mess-rooms and classrooms were excellent and I have 
never seen better caves. Everything was “very organised” 
and tidy. The students are all especially trained for guerrilla 
warfare, though they are given instruction in modern tactics 
for differently armed forces. I was interested to see worked 
out on the wall of clay and limestone, which was used as a 
blackboard, mock battles, with rapid light columns advancing 
towards the enemy. The adroit way in which these were 
manoeuvred overnight until they flanked the enemy’s front 
line was pregnant with military possibilities. Bridges were 
rushed across wide rivers in twenty minutes, and rifles gave 
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way to machine guns. The last battle I had seen given on a 
blackboard by a military expert was in March, 1936, in 
Eritrea. I had been up at the front with Ethiopian soldiers, 
had crossed over to the Italians, and had just returned from 
Amba Alargi, which was then their front. Camping next to 
Badoglio at Makale, one night in the mess, I was told that 
battles were explained by military experts at Asmara, and 
so on my arrival there I saw one. These preview battles were 
good propaganda, the journalists being allowed to send their 
cables "after the battle was over.” 

The Eighth Route Army’s guerrilla tactics were superb and 
hard to beat, but I think they would overestimate a little the 
advantages of machinery, unlimited ammunition and guns. 
However, it does not seem likely that they will have the 
opportunity of proving a miscalculation. 

In all the classrooms there was a picture of Sun Yat-sen, 
always looking so respectable in a morning coat, Chiang Kai- 
shek, Mao Tse-tung and Chu Teh, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Red Army. Chu Teh is admired by all, and it is a singular 
coincidence that the characters forming his name mean "Red 
Virtue." Chu Teh was bom of a rich family and entered the 
Yunnan Military Academy, where he received a modern 
military training. He graduated from there as a lieutenant 
in the New Army and in 1913 helped to overthrow the 
Manchus. In 1916 he assisted in suppressing the pro- 
monarchical counter-revolution. He then obtained the posi¬ 
tions of Provincial Commissioner of Finance and of Director 
of the Bureau of Public Safety. 

At this time Chu Teh was supposed to have been a corrupt 
official, addicted to polygamy and opium-smoking. In 1922 
he went to Shanghai: here he cured himself of opium smoking 
and at forty began a new life. 

A poor linguist, at first he was a disciple of Sun Yat-sen, 
but later he became a keen student of Marxism and visited 
Germany, France and Moscow. He returned to China and 
took a military post in the Kuomintang, but when the great 
break came in August, 1927, he took the cadets he was training 
and also part of the Ninth Army into Hunan. Lin Piao was 
also working with him, and later became the head of the 
Red Academy. 

It was here Chu Teh joined with a larger force of General 
Fan Shih-sheng, but after an attempt on his life he resigned 
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and carried out a free-lance programme with the tattered 
remains of his small force. In May, 1928, he united with Mao 
Tse-tung and at the first Soviet Conference, on December nth, 
1931, -was elected Commander-in-Chief of the Red Army. He 
is now fifty years of age and until the United Front had, like 
Mao Tse-tung, an enormous ransom on his head. During the 
last few years he has built up this army into a formidable 
fighting machine, which withstood five "Red Annihilation 
Drives" of Chiang Kai-shek. On the Great March, Chu Teh’s 
generalship was outstanding. 

I also saw a big photograph of Chairman Lin, to whom 
I had spoken in Sian and who had given me my permit. 
I learnt his full name was Chairman Lin Pai-ch’u and that 
he was the son of a Chinese pedagogue. He had studied at 
Changtehfu and later in Tokyo. In Japan he met Sun Yat-sen 
and had joined his secret society. He was Treasurer of the 
Kuomintang at the same time as Mao Tse-tung was in the 
Peasant Department, and, was also Chairman of the General 
Affairs Department. On the break in the Kuomintang, in 
1927, he studied for four years in Soviet Russia and, returning, 
stayed with the Red Army. 

The students were taught to use everything and throw 
away nothing. Important things they had not got they 
improvised or did without. The class was writing on the back 
of some leaflets of Japanese propaganda. Petrol tins made a 
hundred different useful objects. 

The President of the Military Academy was Lin Piao, who 
had never lost a single battle and who led his men from Tibet 
to unite the Reds in North Shensi, Lin Piao had fought a 
hundred battles, had been in command for ten years, and 
had had a price of $ 100,000 on his head. In 1932 he com¬ 
manded the First Red Army Corps (about 18,000 rifles) and 
was feared greatly by the National Government troops. Many 
of his articles on war have been studied in Japan and other 
countries. This army had altogether $2,000,000 ransom on 
the heads of its members, yet had roamed freely over the 
mountain sides among the peasantry. 

The average age of the whole Red Army I should think is 
twenty-three. Those of twenty-seven often boasted of ten 
years’ fighting experience and many war wounds. 

The first section’s course used to last four months, but 
was then being rushed through in ten weeks, and recently has 
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been reduced to eight. Every commander is supposed to come 
back to the Academy for a course every two years. The second 
and third courses, formerly of six months, were then only of 
two, and there was a fourth course. These four courses covered 
many subjects. Formerly it was difficult for a would-be 
member to get trained at the Red Academy, as they had to 
be smuggled in. Now they can enter openly, but there is not 
enough room, and when one course ends, another lot of 
students arrive. After their courses are over, those who are 
with the actual fighting army go back all over China, organis¬ 
ing and doing propaganda work, getting all the peasants into 
this anti-Japanese campaign network—they often drift back 
into territory now occupied by the Japanese and are not the 
least of the Japanese difficulties. 

Everything seemed to date from before or after the Great 
March, the Ch’ang Cheng, and probably in the future B.c.c. 
and A.c.c. will take its place in Chinese chronology. This 
inarch, which has been likened to Hannibal's, had begun on 
October 16th, 1934, starting in the south-eastern corner of 
China and finishing in the north-west, after 6,000 miles had 
been covered. 

Earlier in the year, Ma Bu Fang, Governor of Tsinghai, 
China’s most western province, adjoining Tibet proper, 
captured several thousand Reds, and each of his soldiers had 
to kill five nightly at Sining, the capital of the province, until 
all had been killed and thrown into a pit, which they them¬ 
selves had been made to dig. The Reds' main army had 
escaped and were in North Shensi. 

The salaries which were now paid by the Central Govern¬ 
ment were divided up and covered all the expenses for run¬ 
ning the whole of the Eighth Route Army. Thus Mao Tse- 
tung and all leaders got $5 a month, and the fighters and 
students got $1. They were kept and fed, but paid for their 
own shoes, gloves and caps. The cost of educating, clothing 
and keeping a cadet was 15 silver dollars a month. The 
budget was carefully prepared, but proved too complicated 
for me. Even before the Central Government recognised this 
party and paid it, their expenses were budgeted, but then 
the budget seemed to me to contain unlimited sources from 
unlimited rich landlords popping up, and to go to unlimited 
individuals in an unlimited area. 

The Great March taught the Communists many things, 
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and some lessons they took to heart, They knew it is neces¬ 
sary to live on the land through which an army passes. In 
their Great March they had not time to make friends: they 
commandeered their food supplies, mostly by force, but did 
not have to come back through the same districts—indeed, 
could not have done so, having stripped the land and often 
the people. To-day great overtures are made to the peasants, 
with whom they make friends, and not a little to do with 
their success is the fact that these peasants not only feed 
them, but give news in the territory occupied by the Japanese 
which is of vital importance. 

In 1928 in Hunan the Central Government troops burnt 
down all the houses and commandeered all food and tried 
to starve the Reds out. The farmers, who had hidden in the 
ground as much grain as possible, made friends with the 
Reels and dug it up for them. All the leaders say that, though 
they arc well organised, though they think they use invincible 
tactics, they could not he successful if the people did not 
support them. They had been working on the idea of a 
united front with the rest of China for a long time, and did 
much of what they called “educational work” among then- 
own parly. They called this "United Front Tactics.” 

When the Central Government aeroplanes "laid an iron 
egg” or dropped "bird dung”—the Red Army’s expression 
for enemy bombing—some of their own troops (Kuomintang 
or Central Government) would often run for hiding near the 
Reds, but the Reds did not shoot them and they chatted 
amiably. Gradually, bit by bit, they became liked and by 
the end of 1936, when Chang Hsueli-liang began to be inter¬ 
ested in the Reds, he found that his army had been for a long 
time. It needed little encouragement to convince him that 
the Central Government (or the Kuomintang) would be 
wise if they stopped using ammunition and men to fight the 
Reds, and made a united front to present to the world, and 
more especially to their enemy, the Japanese. 

1936 was a critical year for China. It was then that the 
desire of the Japanese to invade China was working to a head. 
Communist workers among the Mohammedans were having 
great success (and there are over 12,000,000 Mohammedans 
in Tsinghai, Kansu, Sinkiang and Ningsia, and the provinces 
ol Tsinghai and Ningsia were being rilled by very powerful 
Moslem Governors). The Reds gave their usual promises, 
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adapting them, as they ususally did, to suit the territory 
and religious beliefs. In principle, they were: to cancel old 
debts and loans and abolish surtaxes; to prohibit conscription 
and create and arm an anti-Japanese Mohammedan army; 
to unite the Mohammedans of China, Outer Mongolia, 
Sinkiang and Soviet Russia; to promote religious freedom 
of all sects and especially to protect Mohammedan culture. 
Later in Tibet, I saw a great many Mohammedan youths 
who belonged to the Eighth Route Army. 

One must admit their Great March was a great march. 
The morale is splendid and the organisation very specialised; 
one particularly observes this when studying them on the 
spot, travelling thousands of miles of territory dividing one 
field of operations from another. 

There is no doubt at all of the wisdom of Chiang Kai- 
shek’s decision to form the United Front, whether or not 
he did it without pressure. 

The Eighth Route Army is at the moment a poor man's 
army. It has the peasant's support, and that is much in 
China. Other classes higher in the social sense than peasants 
and some quite wealthy men are beginning to send their 
children, and I notice they were very welcome. The ideals 
naturally appeal to many, to all oppressed by landlords— 
and there were many in former days—and to the very young, 
for there is the fascinating life in the open, the danger and 
risks, but all for an aim, and this aim is taught to every 
member. 

The climbing I did while in this mountain stronghold was 
tremendous. Coming from the outside world, it seemed strange 
here—-rather like looking at a play full of fantasy. From 
necessity, life was reduced to great simpleness—voluntary 
hardening ot the body in order to endure, eating and sleeping 
to live, washing to keep healthy, garments to cover nakedness 
and for utility—but they were a highly organised body of 
people, sharing fervently the same ideals, aim and purpose, 
and were definitely happy realising they were making history. 
The setting was superb. 
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RED AMAZONS 


I WAS anxious to find out what part women played in this 
strange aimy, and one crispy morning I went out of the 
North Gate and started to climb to reach the school for 
wives of men fighting in the anti-Japanese war. I was shown 
over the dormitories. They were the same kind of cave 
dwellings that I have described before, but here on the 
k’ang there was 100m for nine persons, with the wall at the 
back of their heads, and made in tlie rock an alcove on which 
were placed chopsticks, toothbrush, soap and a mug, some¬ 
times a few books and a mirror; a towel hanging on a nail 
usually completed the sum toLal of their belongings. Their 
bedding was always rolled up neatly on the k’ang. At this 
school each woman also had a tin basin to wash in, but at 
some they had to share the basin, and the students pointed 
out to me that, as some of them had trachoma, it was quite 
dangerous. I saw many attempts to beautify these caves. 
Some of the women had cut out flowers and trees from books 
and stuck them on the walls. Nearly all had a clean piece of 
paper tacked up behind their towel. Rules were pasted up 
neatly upon a white piece of paper, which sometimes was 
bordered by a coloured piece, but I never saw a chair, table 
or any piece of furniture in these caves. They showed me their 
copy-books. I learned that, though the women of the Eighth 
Route Army had sometimes military training and all were 
drilled, yet they never went into battle, though they were 
often used for dangerous messages; their chief work was 
political, organising, propaganda, teaching, nursing and being 
librarians, 

I asked where they all were, as the caves and mountain side 
were deserted except for the few leaders who were showing 
me around. They said they were below the mountain, lined 
up waiting for me to come down and watch their drill and 
address them. 

1 felt a bit nervous, and even more so when, lined up in 
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lour long, straight rows, I found women standing at attention 
in the Eighth Route Army uniform. They all looked terrifically 
strong and healthy, and the female sergeant gave them 
orders. They drilled really well. I was told they had been 
waiting anxiously ever since I had arrived at Yenan for me 
to address them. I had to, of course. After it was over, I was 
asked, would I answer questions. I agreed. Too late I found 
out I should have had beforehand a political economy course, 
an economics course, and know certainly the displacement 
of all the big countries’ warships, numbers of submarines, 
to say nothing of the speed and bomb load of the latest 
bombers. I did my very best, but I was quite warm in the 
icy air, though standing still, and was glad when the order 
came to charge the mountain. They raced ferociously towards 
it, getting up somehow from the point charged, though there 
were no paths, and I thought it would be impossible. Up 
they went to the top. I asked if they learned other subjects. 
They said they did, although at present, while the war 
lasted, of course, military and useful training came first, 
but if I would come up the mountain again they would show 
me their physical culture class. I was tired, and the mountain 
high, but who could have resisted? 

Outside some of the caves there was a peculiarly formed 
fiat piece of ground, wedged between the caves and another 
promontory, and here about twenty women assembled. 
They took up positions. The hefty sergeant stood on one side 
playing a tune for them on a mouth organ and the cultural 
class commenced. The dance was truly well done, but seemed 
more suited for budding ballerinas than the practical, rather 
stout red-faced women in breeches and uniforms. I would 
never have believed that these women could poise, balance 
and be so graceful. 

Gone were the resolute-looking eyes and sticking-out jaw. 
Thus encouraged, I asked if they always slept in caves and 
never saw their husbands, and they said some of their 
husbands were in Yenan and once a week they stayed out 
at night. Further encouraged to believe “Judy O’Grady 
and the Colonel’s lady are sisters under their skins,” I asked 
if they had babies. They replied they did, and asked if I 
would like to see them. I said I would, and so followed them 
around the cliff corner, climbed a little higher and entered 
a cave where the k’ang went the whole length of the cave: 
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lying on it at 2-lt. intervals were about twenty babies. It 
was feeding-time, and all were sucking contendedly at tlieir 
bottles. There was no improvisation here. The bottles were 
good, and so were the teats. I asked about the milk and was 
surprised to find it an expensive brand of American tinned 
dried food. They were sweet babes and were being very well 
looked after; all were clean. I asked the Principal if she thought 
the mothers of these babies were learning at the school things 
which would help the country more than if they each cared 
for their own baby, and if the baby would make as good a 
man or woman. She said, of course, because looking after a 
baby did not require one woman's whole individual attention, 
and it would make no difference to it growing up with a good 
or a bad character. She asked me what I thought. I told her 
I thought no one ever looked after a child as well as its 
mother, nor would anyone he able to have as much influence 
for good over the child, and in cases where this was not so, 
the woman was abnormal. It felt comforting and familiar to 
be in a nursery atmosphere again, although such a strang one. 
The old problems all cropped up, answered usually by special¬ 
ists every ten years or so, contradicting each other. These 
babies after four years of age went to the kindergarten school. 

I asked if they had their babies in the dormitories, and 
they were shocked, but I really felt anything could happen 
in this strange city. I therefore asked to see where the babies 
were born. They said they would show me, and we passed 
through the East Gate, climbing East Mountain again. After 
much puffing and blowing (though my wind got better 
daily), I was admitted to a cave. Directly the door was 
open, I saw a doctor in a spotless white coat with rubber' 
gloves on and a mask over his mouth. Three white-frocked 
nurses stood around a woman who was lying on her back, 
her knees were drawn up and her buttocks facing the door. 
As I entered I had a full view which gave me rather a shock, 
as the baby was nearly born. But I felt a sense of relief; here was 
something normal: babies coming as they have come since 
Eve. I did not until this moment realise that I had dimly 
expected something different from the ordinary child-bearing 
activities, probably because everything was so strange here. 
It was Dr. Chin who was delivering the baby, a clever gyneco¬ 
logist. There was a fanlight over the door, and near here the 
fight was good, but the rest of the cave seemed very dim, 
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so the woman had been placed near the door. This cave, like 
the others, had an earthen floor. Feeling now on firmer 
ground, I asked where the women stayed who were having 
babies, as I had seen no outward sign of the good old institu¬ 
tion of enlarging the nation. A few minutes’ walk, and there 
they were, sitting on a rock cliff, airing themselves. The ideas 
here before and after childbirth were the same as in Russia, 
though the period for observation and rest altered a little 
here. It was one and a half months’ observation and rest 
before birth, and the same after. This Communist rule always 
rather annoys me—probably jealousy on my part. I asked 
here, as I had done in Russia, why the women are given 
such long holidays, and the answer was the same: to promote 
the health of the nation and for the good of mother and child. 
I was asked here if I had a child, and did not I and society 
women have a much easier and longer resting-time? I assured 
her vehemently that I and most of my friends worked hard 
until the last, that a few women, not many, took advantage 
of their position and led lazy lives, but they did not count 
in the world, anyway, and could be found in any country. 
Of course, factory work and heavy manual labour could not 
be done in the last two months, which proves, I think, that 
women really should not do that work, but that is only my 
idea, and, if it is not fallacious, it may not be practicable in a 
socialist state, though I cannot help thinking the Chinese 
women up to now and peasants in Russia have produced 
pretty good specimens of strong babies. They were given 
$xo after the birth, and subsequently $3 a month extra 
money for each child. There were other things similar to life 
in Russia. The people were pathetically anxious to be well 
and not badly thought of, and were tremendously enthusiastic 
for self-improvement and culture; they were naive in a very 
likeable way, and had a great admiration for all machinery 
and science. 

Some of the women asked me to come with them to hear 
Mao Tse-tung address a big meeting, so I had lunch with 
them and went. It was being held in what was once the 
Baptist Mission Church in the town, and we arrived at about 
4 p.m. Gradually the hall filled up. While we were waiting, 
each school sang songs, and youngsters hurled slogans from 
the platform, and one child about seven years of age con¬ 
ducted really well for a song by his schoolmates sitting in the 
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front row. Suddenly all looked at me and asked me to sing an 
English song. They begged and shouted in unison: “We want an 
English song from the English visitor.” Then the organiser came 
and asked me. How I wished I could have raised my voice 
and given them a good English song! An added difficulty to my 
embarrassment was that I still felt the church was a church. 

When the last rays of the sun vanished, in came Mao Tse- 
tung. He spoke from the platform with his escort surrounding 
him. The hall was then packed. All doors were open and 
leading from them lines of men and women, hoping to hear 
what he was saying. The forms were so tightly packed that 
they touched our knees in front. Where there was a tiny bit of 
room, others stood. 

Mao Tse-tung, I think, is the only orator I have ever seen 
who made no gesture whatsoever. He kept his hands clasped 
behind him and he spoke for three hours. He had no notes and 
just looked at the audience. Outside it was very dark and 
inside the hall there was only a lantern or two swung over a 
line in front of the stage. The rest of the hall was in darkness. 
All around me the tense faces with solemn eyes never left 
Mao Tse-tung’s face. The silence was such that a pin could 
have been heard if dropped. The situation at home and abroad 
was reviewed, tlicir aims, the joy and lasting internal peace 
created by the United Front, which, if maintained and 
fought for, would dumbfound [he enemy, Llie Japanese. On 
and on he went. He spoke quietly but clearly, and completely 
dispassionately. There is no doubt whatsoever that these 
people all worshipped him. He was their leader, to whom they 
looked up, and they took unquestioningly his advice and 
doctrine. While Mao Tse-tung lives he will have complete 
control of the Communist Party in China. 

Afterwards I met a great many more of the leaders of the 
Eighth Route Army. I was shown over the rest of the 
buildings belonging to the Baptist missionaries who lived here 
before the Communists came. They were close to the church 
and were good buildings. In every room there were religious 
pictures, mostly of tire life of Christ, and several pictures were 
left on the tables as if nothing had been iouched since the 
occupants left, but over each doorway was written in large 
Chinese characters, "Anti-Japanese Campaign.” There was 
none of their own propaganda on walls or tables, 

I had dinner that night with Dr. Chin and some leaders, 
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who told me about their former and present lives. The next 
day was March 8th and Women's International Day. The 
officials had already asked me to speak at the big meeting: 
some of the Eighth Route Army women called for me, and off 
we went. I always felt terribly luxuriously dressed when with 
them. It was bitterly cold and snowing and I had over-shoes, 
a fur hat with ear-flaps and a sheepskin coat, but they had 
cloth shoes, their uniform, no overcoat and no gloves. We 
arrived at the hall where the meeting was being held, and it 
was packed. There was a platform, and behind it were many 
posters, and photographs of Lenin, Stalin, Sun Yat-sen, 
Chiang Kai-shek, Mao Tse-tung, Chu Teh and Lin; in the 
middle of the wall there was a poster of Mao Tse-tung and 
Chiang Kai-shek shaking hands and over the poster the words 
"United Front”; on one side of it there were propaganda 
pictures against the old regime. In the middle of one of the 
pictures a rich old Mandarin was sitting, with women coming 
up the steps near him with hammers raised to strike him, 
symbolising the overthrow of the old regime; on the other side 
women with tiny, bound feet, carrying enormous burdens: 
some were working in the fields and others carried money to 
him. There were also posters of Japanese soldiers trying to 
rape Chinese women and other women who had been stabbed 
by them and left to die. 

There were several Chinese women reporting the speeches. 
The meeting was well organised, papers were distributed 
showing who was speaking, the subject, and who was pre¬ 
siding. Leaders wore red badges, but could easily be dis¬ 
tinguished from the others without these badges by their 
bearing, and would have been leaders anywhere. I noticed 
the same thing when a lot of men were together. 

In speaking to them, I found subject matter a trifle difficult 
in the circumstances, as I had been asked so many times what 
did England think about the war here? What was she doing 
to help? Would she do more or less if the war lasted more than 
four years? I said we were building ships and making arma¬ 
ments as quickly as possible, that we were helping her in every 
way that was possible, in consistency with our policy (I felt 
a bit like a politician here); that we were endeavouring to keep 
their dollar up, how the women were helping to win the war, 
and that to be successful a war must be supplied with many 
things other than men, guns and ammunition, adding that 
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China was doing so well that she was winning without much 
outside help. 

I was surprised how many of these Communists made good 
extemporaneous speeches. 

I studied the hundreds of women’s faces in front of me. They 
were rather coarse, lacking refinement and breeding, perhaps, 
although in a big hall full of the poorest women of any 
country such faces would be seen; but these were intensely 
interested, definitely happy and very, very healthy, and I 
found that good. 

Next day I had lunch with a lot of women from the school, 
and afterwards went up another mountain to visit more caves 
and ask questions. I asked if there were any rich men’s 
children or wives there. “Oh, yes,’’ they said, “only six weeks 
ago a very rich man brought his daughter who had been to a 
very high-class school. He flew her to Sian, and then chartered 
a car to here!” Several women whose husbands were fighting, 
rather than stay at home in luxury, had come to live, learn 
and work here. I wondered how this particular girl got on, and 
hoped to see her. 

Walking back, I noticed in the main street two girls with a 
bundle of women's belongings packed up, with string attached 
from the parcel to a wooden shoulder piece. Instead of a coolie 
carrying the pole across his shoulder, and the bundle divided 
and balancing either end, the girls were at each end of the 
pole and the load in the middle. I stood and watched them. It 
was a strange sight in China. The girls walked, then rested, 
then they changed the pole to their other shoulders, and one 
girl told the other she must keep pace with her. A few more 
yards, and they rested the bundle on the road and tried again. 
At last they undid the bundle, took a few things out, and took 
them into a tiny shop nearby, and went off again, Passing down 
the road a couple of hours later, I again saw them. They were 
now passing out of the city with their load. My companion 
shouted to one of them, and told me that she was the rich man’s 
daughter. She had finished one course, and had been accepted 
for another, and was changing her lodgings, and, not having 
walked up to Yenan, she had got too much luggage. My other 
companion said, “She will soon learn that the fewer possessions, 
the fewer worries one has in life!” The girl worked hard, pull¬ 
ing and straining, though her companion lifted her end easily. 

1 watched, and wondered. 
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Reluctantly I made plans for leaving. There was a big 
push on and the enemy had had quite a successful time and 
were making desperate attempts to get over the Yellow River. 
They were bombing Tungwan mercilessly and I was told that 
at Kaifeng the fighting could be heard and the city was 
expected to fall at any moment. I wanted to go up to that 
front, so I had to get away quickly or give up the idea. It was 
not easy, because, owing to the enemy’s activities, buses had 
been commandeered and lorries were being used to rush 
soldiers as near to the fighting as possible. I therefore planned 
to walk the 300 miles, reckoning it would take me between 
two and three weeks, though Eighth Route Army people 
comfortably do it in ten days. Before going, I wanted to see 
one more cave, the home of the mysterious American who has 
been with the Reds some time. I had heard before arriving 
about this American, who was supposed to act as adviser to 
Mao Tse-tung, but no one ever knew his name. I met him 
when I first arrived in Yenan, and his name is Dr. S. Hayday, 
He always asked me not to take his photograph and, though 
I could have done so many times, I respected his wish. He was 
a dark, handsome man, and always wore his fur cap at a 
rakish angle: he wore glasses and always when walking or 
talking had his hands crossed and tucked into his coat 
sleeves—he was clever, quick-witted, and spoke very 
"American.” When I asked him if he acted as adviser to Mao 
Tse-tung, he said, "Certainly not. No one could advise Mao 
Tse-tung better than Mao Tse-tung.” I asked him what he 
did in the Eighth Route Army, and he told me he generally 
helped anywhere he was needed. One day, while examining 
some rocks, I heard a wireless and, following the sound, came 
to a building which proved to be the Wireless Station. I went 
inside and found Hayday. He was surprised to see me. I said: 
"So this is where they need you most and, I suppose, me 
least.” He laughed, but after that I went around to rather 
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more private places. Since then I had seen a good deal of 
Hay day, and we had some meals together, but I had not been 
invited to his cave, which seemed so mysterious that I began 
to think it was non-existent, but on my last day in Yenan I 
received an invitation. His cave was cut out of a huge wall of 
rock, and from the wooden lintel the rock went up hundreds of 
feet vertically. Inside it was very laige and airy, with a good 
window, and a k’ang at the opposite end. There was a mys¬ 
terious looking wireless, well covered over, and a few books. 
The top parL of the walls and roof were painted green, the 
lower part of the walls yellow. There were several men, four 
of whom had just come from the battlefield east of Kaifeng, 
and they told me the news and odd tales of braveiy and 
daring that every battlefield produces on both sides. One tale 
he told me was that they were going over ground from which 
the Japanese had retreated, and in a pot-hole nearly covered 
up with bits of shrapnel and earth they found a Japanese 
soldier. They called to him to come out and that they would 
not hann him. Unfortunately, though the Eighth Route 
Army aie taught a few words especially for occasions like 
this, none of those who happened to be there could make 
themselves understood. The Japanese soldier could see quite 
plainly that there were about ten of them against him, but he 
insisted upon firing, and made it clear that if they did not 
shoot him he would shoot them and would not give up his 
rifle. They spent a long time trying to take him a prisoner, but 
it was no use, and so the soldier who was telling me this story 
had emptied the bullets out of his magazine; the Japanese did 
the same, and they fought it out with their bayonets. 

I also heard about a raiding party. Whenever the Japanese 
take a town, they are usually raided the first night by the 
Chinese, and the guerrillas arc never more than twenty miles 
away from nearly all towns occupied by the enemy. In the 
newly acquired territory there is never a night when the 
Japanese may not expect an attack. The guerrillas invariably 
attack any small convoys, and often wait for days for a 
suitable opportunity. 

This particular raiding party attacked a Japanese convoy, 
but no sooner had the attack commenced than another lot of 
Japanese appeared on their flanks. The guerrillas, whose 
judgment is superb with regard to timing an attack or 
retreat, withdrew immediately. They held a consultation, It 
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was decided to divide up: one party was to make a forced 
march all night, and in twelve hours’ time would attack the 
enemy's front; simultaneously, the other column would take 
them in the rear. This plan was carried out with great success, 
and much-needed overcoats, rifles and ammunition rewarded 
this manoeuvre. 

There were lots of jokes and talking; and they then asked 
me if I was not very relieved to go. I told them "No,” and, 
walking back to my lodging, I realised that this was true! 
How well I knew it all: the jolly ironmongers who mended 
odd things for me, one of them using the bellows—the 
Chinese contraption at the side of a specially made "wooden 
box—and the other man squatting around holding in the 
glowing embers a piece of iron; the miller who sang out a 
"Good night”; my favourite restaurant; the pi’lous ; the 
chemist displaying his cures on the big tree roots by the Bell 
Tower, the merchandise set out on the little stalls, and most 
of the inhabitants’ faces, even the big frozen ruts in the road 
—I knew them all. 

Just outside my lodgings, on a waste piece of ground, one 
of the Eighth Route Army lorries had limped back with its 
mudguards and bonnet smashed in: it had run into a snow¬ 
drift and overturned, and the little band of men and women 
had had to wait there until, by getting a number of people 
from the countryside, by sheer force of numbers, had got the 
lorry up, and somehow, by digging earth away and carting 
huge stones to the spot, managed to get it back. They were 
wet to the skin, some had severe bruises and cuts, but they 
were all joking. I was told this lorry would be going to try to 
do the journey again as soon as the engine was looked over, 
and I could go on it. 

I was saying "Good-bye” to a strange city, but a live one: 
no dictator could have raised higher hopes in human beings or 
infuse them more than had been done in that place. Are not 
dictators the forerunners of mass psychology? Will someone 
or something better take their place, and influence many 
countries, instead of one, and then, after the inevitable clash, 
it will not be so many countries ranged on one side and so 
many on the other, but one doctrine or train of thought 
against another, and thereby, in any future war, all humans 
would be brought in, and at last that ghastly nightmare, 
"war,” would be no more. 
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If Communism does ever sweep over England, I think that 
by the time and in the form it will come, very few people will 
mind. We are, after all, out for bettering the lot of the people 
whose lot should be bettered. We all agree each child born 
should be given a chance of reaching any position and to be 
well fed, educated, have a job of work, and spend old age in 
peace, and if it comes in that form, few of us will grumble. 
Naturally, we shall rather hate to see given up houses and 
lands our ancestors often worked hard to get, to which we 
had imagined our children were entitled, and we may have 
our secret doubts that it will not be sufficient for this aim to 
succeed. Some of us will even wonder if life from cradle to 
grave was meant to be like that by our Maker, and whether 
anything will be gained for these people without their having 
to suffer the usual ordinary lot which we do all suffer in one 
way or another, by working out our destinies in less "hot¬ 
house” ways. 

No one can have any idea of this organisation without 
coming themselves to study it. If so-called Communism 
spreads over China, it will be different again from that of 
Russia. In any country where Communism comes, each ten 
years would of necessity see a great difference in its policy: 
compare France a few years after the Revolution to ioo years 
after. 

Most people in England know Russia only by what they 
read, and they still think Russia is being run as it was ten 
and even fifteen years ago. There is also the fact that propa¬ 
ganda is the strongest peacetime war weapon: the results of 
it, carried over a number of years, colour a nation's ideas. 
Sometimes difficulty arises, a country’s policy is changed, and 
then it is realised that agents have done their work only too 
well, 

The experiment, which Communism undoubtedly is, is too 
little known. Since the conquest of Peru and the end of the 
Incas, the trend of social life has undoubtedly weighed 
heavily on the capitalistic side: it is therefore natural that 
the pendulum should swing. Communism should work well 
in the East, where all souls are born into a world gaining 
comfort in philosophy, and have more time and a better 
rendering of it than we have in the West; but in the East 
their philosophy has usually been in practice for thousands of 
years, has stood the test of time, and that, perhaps, is the secret. 
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I find studying Communism in different countries is lik e 
studying different religions. The common characteristics are 
ideals, disciples, and usually the falling short of what was 
aimed at, owing to the often unaccounted for "human 
element," which is powerful. It forces the purely theoretical 
idealist to become more practical, and a revision of policy 
often brings a greater measure of success. There are always 
adherents to a cause where the ideals are high, and a certain 
amount of sacrifice necessary, probably owing to the inherent 
good in mankind. 

When it was learnt that I was leaving, I had numerous 
visitors. Even my little lad from the restaurant seemed sad, 
and gave me a handful of something sweet and very sticky. 
As for my "little devil," I knew I would miss his ceaseless 
chatter, bright eyes, and willing hands more than I cared to 
think about: how often I had seen his hands blue and bleeding 
from the bitter cold and holding my heavy cameras so long, 
throw back his head, and laugh heartily, just blowing on 
them when I showed concern for them. 

I was asked if I could possibly send some machine guns 
and instructors, and was given a few commissions—an 
artificial leg, crutches, and some false teeth, and of course, 
all were hungry for books or newspapers. 

There is no doubt whatsoever that the morale and spirits 
of this army are exceedingly high. 

One icy morning before dawn I dragged my bed and basin 
and a few things in a pillow case out of my tiny room across 
the courtyard over the waste bit of ground and left them by 
the side of the road where an Eighth Route Army lorry which 
had been arranged to take me must pass. I then went in 
search of it, fearing the instructions where to find me might 
have gone astray. At last I was seated beside the driver, on 
a wooden seat in front of the mechanic; students and soldiers 
crowded in the open truck at the back. It must have been 
bitterly cold. Good-bye, and good-bye. The youngsters stood 
saluting, which they did very smartly; their young eager faces 
and bright eyes were good to look upon. 

Their faith, such as only the very young have, in this 
Eighth Route Army is boundless. They cannot be let down; 
and I do not think they will. Under the South Gate for the 
last time—I well remembered the first time I came through 
it. 
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Information and knowledge that each day I had gained, 
I felt was well worth having. 

Human nature acts in exactly the same way if exactly the 
same circumstances are evident, and therefore, knowledge of 
human nature is one of the greatest assets in trying to pro¬ 
phesy the result of any situation, or to alter it. There is so 
much more good than evil in any ordinary man or woman, 
and it is these people that form the masses and millions that 
make the countries that in turn form the world. 

The snow lay thickly on the mountains, and when we passed 
the first post, everybody’s bedding and luggage was examined, 
except mine. I had received the permit to take my cinemato¬ 
graphic and other films out, and a permit for myself, and it 
was a very good thing I did get it. The rolls were carefully 
counted, though it was strange they never searched me. The 
boards I was sitting on were lifted. It was so cold the engine 
had to be kept running, in case it froze. I had never seen so 
much frostbite since I had spent a winter in Alaska a few 
years ago. The hands of the soldiers who did not have gloves 
were ghastly: their fingers and sometimes the tips of their ears 
had gone. Everyone stamped and banged their arms to try to 
circulate the blood until we were off again. 

It was not a perfect journey. It was the worst possible time 
to travel, and our little world seemed full of ice and snow, 
being stuck in it and trying to get out, but nothing lasts, and 
it was soon over, 
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CHAPTER I 


GENESIS 


None of the Sinologists who have theories as to the origin 
of the Chinese race can prove them indisputably; few doubt 
that there is a good deal of truth in these many and often 
conflicting views, and none that the origin of the Chinese race 
is entirely obscure. Most missionary scholars’ theories begin 
from the Book of Genesis: they believe that after the Babel 
of Tongues, the nations moved from the southern shore of 
the Caspian eastward until they reached the valley of the 
Yellow River. Other scholars, such as Perrot and Chipiez, 
definitely state she had nothing whatsoever to do with the 
ancient world. Of the many divergent theories, one of the 
most probable is that the Chinese were originally a wandering 
people, who migrated from Central Asia and finally settled 
in the valley of the Hwang-Ho (Yellow River) in what is now 
Kansu and Shansi. 

The Chinese place the Creation about 500,000 B.c. From 
this date till the Third Millennium B.c. in Chinese history is 
the purely legendary period, and there are many interesting 
myths about this era. P'an Ku, a giant endowed with super¬ 
natural powers, is supposed to have been the first being upon 
earth: to him was assigned the task of fashioning the earth 
from the then existing chaos. Another such legendary per¬ 
sonage was Sui J en, who is supposed to have brought fire to 
mankind. After this comes the historical-legendary period, 
which covers the range of eleven legendary rulers. The 
information about these is very vague, but they are generally 
accepted as authentic figures. The first of these was Fu Hsi, 
who acceded in 2852 b.c. To these personages are ascribed 
the arts and the origin of such crafts as agriculture and 
building. The last of these rulers, Shun, was succeeded by 
Yu, who formed the first regular dynasty, the Hsia; under 
the reign of Yu, the country prospered, but many of the later 
rulers were bad. The dynasty was overthrown by a prince, 
Tang {circa 1766 B,c.), after lasting about 440 years. 
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T’ang now formed the Shang (or Yin) Dynasty, during 
which nothing eventful occurred. The last Emperor, Chou 
Hsin, whose name was a by-word of cruelty, was finally 
deposed by Wu Wang, who founded the Chou Dynasty, which 
lasted from 1122 to 221 b.c. The two emperors after Wu Wang 
were rulers of great ability, but after them followed many 
incapable and dissolute monarchs; the prestige of the dynasty 
was weakened by civil strife and eventually the country was 
annexed by the Duke of Ch’in, who helped to form a Ch’in 
Dynasty. One of the emperors of this dynasty was the great 
Shih Huang Ti (221-209 b.c.), under whose direction the Great 
Wall was built in 214 B.c. He was succeeded by his second son, 
whose rule lasted only three years, when he was overthrown by 
the powerful eunuch, Chao Kao. Then followed a period of 
civil strife between Hsiang Yu, a Ch’u general, and Liu Pang, 
a rebel chief, in which the latter was victorious. He then took 
the title of Kao Ti, or the August Emperor, and founded the 
Han Dynasty (206 b.c. to a.d. 25). We now come to the times 
of accurate history, as Court chronicles were kept throughout 
the Han Dynasty. 

The early part of this dynasty was taken up by wars against 
the Hsiung-Nu, a fierce tribe of western Tartars, who were 
making considerable inroads into the country. Kao Ti’s 
successors devoted themselves to encouraging the growth of 
culture. During the reign of Wu Ti (140-84 B.c.) the Han 
Dynasty reached the peak of its power. It then began to 
decline and after several uneventful reigns, P'ing Ti (a.d. 1-6), 
who was only eight years old, was poisoned by an unscrupulous 
minister, Wang Mang, who eventually seized the Imperial 
power. He, in turn, was dethroned by two Han princes, one 
of whom, Liu Hsiu, continued the Han succession. Liu Hsiu 
and his successors formed the later Han Dynasty (a,d. 25-221). 

Throughout the later Han Dynasty, the emperors were 
mainly concerned with religion, the suppression of rebels and 
the encouragement of literature—the latter especially under 
Ling Ti (A.D. 168-190). After Ling Ti’s death, his son Chao 
Ti was dethroned by Tung Cho, a Shansi general, and Hsien 
Ti, another of Ling Ti’s sons, succeeded to the throne, although 
he was a mere puppet of Tung Cho. After his death there was 
great disorder, until Ts’ao Ts’ao, with a large army, made 
himself First Minister, in a.d. 193, 

The Han Dynasty continued until 265, but in a different 
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form. It is now known, however, as the Period of Disunion 
of the Three Kingdoms. The empire was split into three 
separate kingdoms; (i) the kingdom of Wu, which consisted 
of the central and lower parts of the Yangtze Valley; its capital 
was at Nanking and it had four rulers, and lasted for fifty- 
nine years; (2) the kingdom of Wei, in the north; it had five 
rulers and lasted for forty-six years; (3) the kingdom of Shu 
in the west, which is now Szechwan, which had two emperors 
and lasted forty-three years. The usurper Ts’ao Ts’ao virtually 
ruled Wei, whilst Wu was governed by an able general, Sun 
Ch’iian; Shu had for emperor Liu Pe, who claimed to be a 
descendant of the Hans; for this reason, the dynasty was 
called the Minor Han and was considered the lawful line. 

Soon after the formation of these three states, war broke 
out between them. First between Shu and Wu and then they 
combined against Wei, and they then invaded Burma. Eventu¬ 
ally Shu was conquered by Wei and the Han Dynasty ended. 
There was then confusion and internal strife, until all the 
three kingdoms were for a short time united under Wu Ti, 
the grandson of General Ssu-ma I, who took the throne in 
Wei, a.d. 265, and started the Shin Dynasty. The northern 
kingdom was then overrun by the Tartars of Liu Yuan, who 
claimed Han descent, and the third and fourth Chin emperors 
were carried into captivity. Wu being left without a head, 
a descendant of Ssu-ma I started the Eastern Chin Dynasty 
(317-420). This was overthrown by a general, Liu Yu, who 
formed the Sung Dynasty (420-479). Constant struggles took 
place between the Chinese and the Tartars, who still held the 
northern kingdom which was now divided into small states, 
the largest of which was ruled by the Tartar Wei Dynasty 
and was the most powerful enemy of the Sung Dynasty. 

Next we have four short dynasties lasting less than a century 
and a half (the Ch’i, 479-502, the Liang, 502-557, the Ch’en, 
557-589, the Sui, 589-618). After these followed the T’ang, 
which lasted from 619 to 907. Under the T'ang, the Empire 
was expanded and literature encouraged. The dynasty col¬ 
lapsed when the Emperor was assassinated in 904 by Chu 
Wen, who after a three years’ regency founded the later Liang 
Dynasty. Between 907 and 960 we have five more dynasties, 
during which little or no progress was made (the Later Liang, 
907-923; the Later T'ang, 923-936; the Later Chin, 936-946; 
the Later Han, 947-950, and the Later Chou, 951-960), After 
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these came the Sung Dynasty, 960-1280); during this dynasty 
great progress was made. Art reached a very high standard, 
many social reforms were instituted and the Empire became 
more closely united. 

In 1115, the Khitans, a Tartar tribe dominating North 
Shensi, were overpowered by the Kins, another Tartar tribe 
whose power was growing rapidly. By 1125 they were strong 
enough to attack the Chinese Empire and they had to be 
bought off by territory, titles and money, but a few years 
later they returned and conquered all the territory north of 
the Yangtze. Continual struggles took place between the 
Chinese and these Tartar tribes. In 1x35, the Mongols, coming 
from what is now Outer Mongolia, started to drive the Kins 
towards the Yangtze. In 1162, Genghis Khan was born, and 
after conquering all Mongolia, he broke through the Great 
Wall and in 12x5 took the Kin capital. By 1223, the Mongols 
had all the territory north of the Yangtze. The Sungs unwisely 
entered into an alliance with the Mongols to remove the Kins, 
who still had some territories south of the Yellow River. In 
1251, Mangu Khan and his brother Khublai began the con¬ 
quest of China. This was completed by 1279 and the Sung 
Dynasty fell. 

The Mongol conquerors soon adopted the Chinese civilisa¬ 
tion, and Khublai Khan formed the Yuan Dynasty (1280- 
1368). It was during this era that Marco Polo visited China, 
The period consists mainly of unsuccessful attempts to 
enlarge the Empire, The Yiians became more and more 
Chinese and in 1368 were overthrown by Chu Yuan-Chang, 
who founded the Ming Dynasty (1368-1644). 

Although this dynasty was uneventful, the country pros¬ 
pered. Friendly relations were established with Japan by 
one of the earliest of the Ming rulers, although these were 
broken off in the sixteenth century, during a short war; this, 
however, ended in 1592. During the second half of the six¬ 
teenth century a decline set in. Portuguese and Spaniards 
settled in China, but they treated the Chinese so badly that 
when Dutch settlers arrived a little later, they were driven 
out to Formosa by the Chinese. 

In 1618 a Tartar tribe, the Manchus, advanced upon China, 
and in 1644 helped suppress a rebellion and then established 
the Manchu or Chi’ng Dynasty, which lasted until the 
Revolution in 1911. Formosa was reconquered in 1683, a 
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successful campaign was waged against the Russians in 1689 
and in 1696 the Empire was enlarged by further conquests 
in Central Asia. 

Under K’ang Hsi the Manchus were firmly established as 
rulers of China, but during the reign of Chia Ch’ing the 
Dynasty began to decline. No great progress had been made 
with European trade, as the Chinese Emperors distrusted the 
Western people. In 1715 the East India Company had 
established a regular office at Canton, but little trade had 
been done, owing to the prohibitive import and export duties. 
In 1719 Peter the Great had sent an Embassy to China, but 
this had not met with success. 

Lord MacCartney in 1793 interviewed the Emperor Ch’ien 
Lung with a view to gaining further concessions, but was not 
successful, and in r8x6 Lord Amherst attempted to carry on 
what had been begun by MacCartney, but failed even to 
obtain an interview. The first war between China and Great 
Britain took place from 1840 to 1843. The result was that 
Britain got 21,000,000 dollars reparations, Hong Kong and 
several trade ports. From 1856 to i860 there was a second 
war against France and Great Britain; Russia and America 
gained treaty concessions at the end of this, although they 
had not fought. Then from 1850 to 1864 China had to face 
the T'aip’ing Rebellion. The rebels chose Nanking for their 
new capital and attempted to start a new dynasty. The move¬ 
ment was originally religious, but it became anti-Manchu. 
Foreign help was called in, and a rebellion was put down; 
this was due to General Gordon. 

Then followed the war with France (1884-1885) in which 
China lost Tonking and Annam, and in 1895 she lost Formosa 
and the Pescadores to Japan. In 1900 came the Boxer risings. 
These were quelled by foreign relief expeditions. In 1904 came 
the Russo-Japanese War, and the reform policy of the 
Dowager Empress. Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who attempted a 
rebellion in Canton in 1895, was instrumental in organising 
revolutionary activity. In 1907 a constitution was granted 
and the date of the opening of Parliament fixed for 1916, but 
on the death of the Dowager Empress and the Emperor this 
was altered to 1913. The revolutionaries took Wuchang on 
October 10th, 1911. On January xst, 1912, Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
was elected Provisional President of the Republic at Nanking 
and the last Manchu ruler abdicated. Dr. Sun Yat-sen retired 
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and Yuan Shih-kai became President. A foreign loan was 
negotiated and the Senate and House of Representatives 
organised in 1913. In the same year an attempt to re-establish 
the monarchy failed. 

As soon as China had begun to recover from the revolution 
the Great War broke out. The Japanese sent over an expedi¬ 
tionary force and drove the Germans from Kiaochow, which 
they then occupied. Japan then submitted twenty-one 
humiliating demands to China, most of which she was forced 
to accept. In 1916 a second plan to restore the monarchy 
failed, and Li Yuan-Hung succeeded to the Presidency. In 
the following year China severed diplomatic relations with 
Germany and a third attempt to restore the monarchy was 
put down. War was declared on Germany in August, 1917. 
China obtained almost nothing in the Versailles Treaty. At 
the Washington Peace Conference in 1921 a nine Power 
Treaty was signed, which preserved the integrity of China. 

In 1919 there was an anti-Japanese student rising and in 
1922 civil war broke out which became a struggle between 
the various powerful Tuchuns or war-lords. General Chang 
Tso-lin attempted to capture Peking. The Kuomintang was 
reorganised on Russian lines in 1934 and Communists were 
admitted to the party, and in 1926 Chang Tso-lin instituted 
an unsuccessful military dictatorship in the north. 

The break in the Kuomintang came in 1927 and Chiang 
Kai-shek started the 10-year war against the Communists. In 
1931 the Japanese invaded Manchuria and on May 12th a 
provisional constitution was adopted by the National Peoples 
Convention; and in the same year China was inundated by 
great floods in the Yangtze Valley. Millions were starved to 
death and driven from their homes. In 1933 the Japanese 
occupied Jehol. 

Chiang Kai-shek was kidnapped at Sian in December, 1936. 
The episode finally resulted in the Communists and the 
National Government forming a united front. A united China 
confronted Japan when in 1937 she started a war of aggression 
in earnest. 
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OTHER WARS 


For political and geographical reasons, the Chinese have 
been forced into wars since the earliest of times. The original 
cause of this was the need for expelling the original inhabitants 
from what is now Kansu and Shensi, when the Chinese first 
settled there. After this, they had to consolidate and enlarge 
the Empire by wars of conquest, which continued until well 
into the seventeenth century, at which date the Chinese 
dominions had become almost fully extended. 

Throughout these many centuries, the Tartar tribes inhabit¬ 
ing what is now Mongolia and Manchuria were extremely 
turbulent, and from time to time it was necessary to send 
out military expeditions in order to end disturbances. At first 
these tribes were only the Hsiung-Nu, but later the Khitans 
and Kins added to their numbers. Then came the great 
struggle against the Mongols of Genghis Khan, who overran 
and subjugated the whole of the Chinese Empire, and later 
the risings against the Manchu invaders. Civil strife, too, was 
prevalent in China during the period of the Three Kingdoms, 
a.d. 221-65. 

Then in 1840 China embarked on a series of wars with other 
great Powers. First came the war with Great Britain, which, 
although spasmodic, lasted three years. The principal cause 
was that China refused to negotiate with Great Britain on 
a footing of equality, especially in the matter of foreign trade. 
The British, however, stated that their object in fighting was 
to obtain (x) the security of British residents in China and 
(2) reparation for all insult, loss and damages caused to 
British merchants or residents by Chinese. The actual cause 
for declaring war was stated to have been the destruction of 
a large number of chests of opium belonging to British sub¬ 
jects, I saw this incident illustrated by an anti-opium propa¬ 
ganda poster in a small town in Tsinghai Province in 1938. 
At the time this trade was very flourishing, and Great Britain 
was importing into China thousands of chests per annum, 
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although the traffic was officially illegal, as was the practice 
of opium-smoking. In 1838 the Imperial Commissioner, Lin 
Tse-hsu, was given full powers, and instructed to stamp out 
this traffic. He therefore seized all opium in the possession of 
foreign merchants, declaring it to he contraband, and caused 
it to be destroyed. There is, however, no doubt that, even if 
this opium incident had not taken place, the breach between 
Great Britain and China had widened to such an extent that 
war was inevitable. 

This was followed in 1856 by a second war with Great 
Britain, which lasted four years. As before, it was caused by 
Anglo-Chinese relations becoming very strained. The actual 
cause for the outbreak of war was cited as the affair of the 
lorcha, Arrow (a lorcha is a Chinese vessel of European build 
rigged like a junk). This vessel, while lying off Whampoa, was 
boarded by Chinese officials, the flag hauled down and twelve 
of the crew carried off as prisoners. After a long controversy 
over this affair, the British prepared to take action. In this 
campaign, the French, wishing reparation for the murder of 
one of their missionaries, co-operated with the British. 
Another cause of this war was the coolie trade. Foreigners, 
mostly Portuguese, kidnapped coolies and sent them to work 
in South America, via Macao. 

In 1884 war broke out between the French and the Chinese: 
this led to the French annexing Tonking. After this, in 1894, 
came the war with Japan. A rebellion had broken out in Korea 
and both the Chinese and Japanese had sent expeditionary 
forces in order to put it under control. A Chinese transport 
was sunk by a Japanese gunboat and war broke out between 
the two countries. The Chinese were heavily beaten on land, 
as well as receiving two disastrous naval defeats. From this 
war Japan acquired Formosa and the Pescadores Islands, as 
well as a large indemnity. 

A few years after, in igoo, came the disastrous Boxer 
risings. The original movement was strongly anti-Manchu, 
and was started by a society called “The Righteous Harmony 
Fists,” or "Boxers.” Since the movement was also vigorously 
opposed to foreigners, it soon became the instrument of the 
Dowager Empress, who wished “China for the Chinese.” First 
the Boxers started to destroy the houses of native Christians 
in the Province of Shantung, but soon the movement spread 
to other provinces, and foreign Christians were attacked as 
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well. Most of the Chinese officials were secretly in sympathy 
with the movement, and the Boxers received very little 
opposition at the hands of the Government. A relief expedi¬ 
tion was organised by the Commanders of the foreign fleets, 
and the forts at Taku were taken. After this the Chinese 
Government openly declared war upon invaders, and all 
foreign Ministers were instructed to leave Peking within 
twenty-four hours. Tientsin was also vigorously attacked by 
the Boxers, but the foreign settlements were saved by a relief 
force. In August, Peking was relieved by 16,000 men, and the 
rising was quelled. 

The Boxer Rising laid China open to the punishment of all 
the Western Powers, and she was forced to pay a large 
indemnity and to accede many rights to foreigners. Russia 
occupied Manchuria, with a view to obtaining a gateway to 
the Pacific. When Russia showed her intention of remaining 
in Manchuria, Japan became alarmed, for if Russia were to 
remain, Korea would become dominated by Russian influence 
and, therefore, Japan prepared for war. In February, 1904, 
diplomatic relations were broken off, and the Japanese 
delivered a surprise attack upon Port Arthur, sinking three 
Russian ships. A few days later 19,000 Japanese soldiers were 
landed in Korea and two more Russian ships were sunk. By 
March over 100,000 Japanese soldiers were in Korea, The 
Russians then moved 50,000 to the Yalu River, whilst the 
main Russian army stayed in Manchuria. On May 27th, 1905, 
the "Battle of the Sea of Japan” took place, in which the 
Japanese Fleet, under Admiral Togo, almost annihilated the 
Russian Fleet, which lost twenty-two ships at the small cost 
of three destroyers. 

This battle showed the Western world that Japan was the 
growing power in the East. On September 5th, peace was 
made between the two countries in New Hampshire, U.S.A. 

Although at the beginning of the Great War Chinese sym¬ 
pathy was manifestly pro-German, the Chinese were per¬ 
suaded by the Americans to throw their lot in with the 
Allies, for which they received but little compensation in the 
Versailles Treaty. 
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MANCHOUKUO AND MONGOLIA 


Part of what is now Manchoukuo was in the possession of 
the Chinese during the Chou Dynasty. Succeeding dynasties 
achieved the almost complete domination of the country, but 
although technically Manchuria owed its allegiance to the 
Dragon Throne, the Mongol and Tartar nomad tribes who 
inhabited this territory caused much trouble by their sudden 
raids on Chinese frontiers. Time after time expeditionary 
forces were sent against the fierce Tartar Khitans (Cathay is 
derived from the same root as this word), but they were of 
little avail. 

During the period of the Three Kingdoms, at the time 
when the northern kingdom of Wei was at the peak of its 
strength, Chinese influence in Manchuria was considerable; 
but it declined rapidly during the fourth century. It was about 
this time that the Mujungs, a Tunghu tribe, established a 
kingdom and became powerful. The main Tunghu, or Sien-pi 
stock, had already established itself in the west, and the east 
was under the domination of the Kaokouli. At this era the in¬ 
habitants in Manchuria were mostly nomads, the latter being 
composed of great stretches of plain, split up by almost 
unscalable mountain ranges. These nomads lived by hunting 
and by banditry. Chinese domination was reasserted in 
Manchuria towards the end of the sixth century, under the 
Sui Dynasty, which succeeded in subjugating all the country 
except the Kaokouli territory in the east. This, too, was 
conquered under the T'angs, in 667, after many years of 
strenuous effort. No attempts were made, however, to 
introduce into Manchuria either the culture, manners or 
religion of China. The powerful Khitan tribes degenerated 
under Chinese domination, and in 1122 were overcome by the 
Nii Chens, or Kins, a fierce Tunghu tribe. These nomads were 
the ancestors of the Manchus, from whom Manchuria takes 
its name. They firmly consolidated the territory which they 
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had gained in Manchuria and Korea, took Peking and invaded 
northern China, banishing the Sungs to the south. 

Suddenly the Mongol and Tartar nomads became united 
under the great Genghis Khan. The latter was born in 1162 
in the valley of the Onon; he married young and spent forty 
years uniting his peoples. Then from 1204 to 1227, the year 
of his death, he conquered one of the largest empires the world 
has ever known—an empire upon which the foundations of 
modern Asia were laid. 

The Chinese, who had allied with the Kins to destroy the 
Khitans, now allied with the Mongols to destroy the Kins, 
but in the thirteenth century a Mongol horde swept over 
China, and by 1276 Khublai Khan's sovereignty was uni¬ 
versally recognised throughout China. In the fourteenth 
century the Chinese overthrew their Mongol rulers, but the 
eastern Tunghus, or Manchus, succeeded in re-establishing a 
dynasty in China in the seventeenth century. From this date 
until 1912 Manchuria was regarded by China as Crown lands 
of high value. The immigration of all Chinese into Manchuria 
was strictly forbidden and its inhabitants were favoured as 
compatriots of the rulers of China. 

Russia was not slow to realise the great advantages of 
having an influential force in Mongolia and Manchuria, and at 
first tried to obtain it by trade agreements, but in vain. Her 
chance came, however, in 1900, with the Boxer risings. 
Manchuria, loyal to the Manchus, abstained from participating 
in the revolt, but Russia seized her opportunity and occupied 
the country with a large expeditionary force, which, when the 
risings had been subdued, she showed no sign of withdrawing, 
even after diplomatic representations by several of the Great 
Powers. She hoped in this way to obtain ports on the Pacific 
seaboard capable of functioning the whole year through and 
also to acquire influence in Manchuria. 

Japan was afraid of Russian influence in Korea and also of a 
possible Russian invasion of Japan, which would be made 
possible if Russia were permitted to obtain an outlet into the 
Pacific. It was this that brought about the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1904, in which the Russians were disastrously defeated. 
From this war the Japanese gained a short lease on the 
Liaotung Peninsula, which, however, in her twenty-one 
demands to China in 1915, she succeeded in lengthening to 
ninety-nine years. 
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In 1928 the Japanese, without permission from the Chinese 
Government, sent troops up the Kiaouchow-Tsinan Railway 
upon the pretext of offering protection to Japanese residents 
in Tsinan, but in May, 1929, they were withdrawn. Japan was 
already strong in Manchuria, owing to treaty rights. In 1931 
trouble broke out between Korea and China. Korea is a 
Japanese dependency, and therefore Japan despatched an 
expeditionary force to her aid. This opened hostilities with 
the Chinese and quite suddenly the Japanese seized Mukden, 
the capital of Manchuria, and a few weeks later the whole of 
Manchuria was in their hands. They called it Manchoukuo; the 
north was also included in this state, which had till then been 
regarded as Russia’s special sphere of influence. It is merely a 
Japanese puppet state, with its capital at Changchung, now 
Hsinking. It has an area of 503,000 square miles, and the 
population is about 34,200,000. The three main towns are 
Mukden, Harbin and Hsinking. On the throne was placed the 
last of the Ch’ing Emperors, Henry Pu Yi, who had ruled in 
China from 1908 to 1912. It was the first nail in the League of 
Nations’ coffin (which received its death-blow in 1935 when 
Ethiopia was also purloined). In January, 1933, the Japanese 
annexed Jehol, claiming it as part of Manchuria. 

Formerly Mongolia was a vassal state and owed its 
allegiance to the Chinese throne. To-day it is divided by the 
arid Gobi Desert into two political entities: Inner Mongolia, 
which is merging more and more into China, and Outer 
Mongolia, which for all practicable purposes is a unit in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The whole country 
forms a vast tableland or plateau between 3,000 and 5,000 ft. 
above sea-level. In the physical sense, it is composed of three 
clearly defined territories: (1) the mountainous district in the 
north west, or Outer Mongolia; (2) the central region, or Gobi 
Desert; and (3) the south-eastern part, or what is now termed 
Inner Mongolia. Although from the earliest times the in¬ 
habitants of Mongolia have been nomads, the term Mongol 
first occurs during the Chinese T’ang Dynasty. The Mongols 
originally inhabited the north-eastern corner of Outer Mon¬ 
golia and extended their territory by conquest, until, in the 
thirteenth century, their empire reached the zenith of its 
glory under the great Khublai Khan. 

After the fall of the Yuan or Mongol Dynasty in China, 
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Mongolia was split into several small states, each under its 
local ruler. The Manchus made strenuous efforts to subjugate 
these, and by the end of the seventeenth century even the 
territory beyond the Gobi Desert was under Chinese domina¬ 
tion. When the Manchu Dynasty came to an end in 19x1, the 
inhabitants of the part of Mongolia north-west of the Gobi 
Desert expelled all the Chinese officials, and declared their 
independence under the rule of a “Living Buddha”—that is to 
say, a theocratic ruler who claimed to be an incarnation of one 
of Buddha’s disciples. From then onwards the physical 
divisions of Mongolia became its political boundaries as well. 

Inner Mongolia is a broad belt of territory adjoining the 
Chinese northern frontier. It is bounded on the north-east 
by the Japanese dependency of Jehol, and on the south-west 
by the Chinese Province of Kansu. Throughout the country 
agriculture is rapidly developing under the ever-growing 
Chinese influence, and it is fast replacing the herding of the 
nomad Mongol. 

The Chinese system of hsien, or provinces, has been intro¬ 
duced into Inner Mongolia, and now it is virtually a north¬ 
west extension of China. The Chinese regard it as important 
colonisation territory, and in the areas which are suitable for 
agriculture the population is overwhelmingly Chinese. The 
total population of Inner Mongolia is over 2,000,000, and the 
dominating element of this number is Chinese. In November, 
1937, Japan, after annexing Chahar, set up an autonomous 
Government of Inner Mongolia. The capital of this Govern¬ 
ment is Kalgan. 

Very little inter-breeding takes place between the Chinese 
and the Mongol, as the latter do not take kindly to agriculture, 
preferring to wander the steppes with their herds. They may, 
however, still fit in with the new regime of Inner Mongolia, as 
the demand for Mongolian ponies in China is so great that 
several herders are investigating the systematic breeding of 
horseflesh. During recent years many motor roads or tracks 
have been constructed in Inner Mongolia by the Chinese, who 
are carefully fostering all chances for the improvement of the 
territory, as they realise the prosperity of northern China is 
proportionate to the importance of Inner Mongolia. 

We now turn to Outer Mongolia, In 1924 the last Khutukh- 
tu, or “Living Buddha,” died, and a revolution broke out, 
encouraged by Soviet agents. The country took the name of 
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the Mongol People’s Republic. In the same year a constitution 
was inaugurated in the name of the “First Great People’s 
Assembly.’’ This constitution is on the Soviet model: the 
parliament, or Great Huruldan, is elected by universal 
suffrage. It alone has the power to change the constitution, 
and assembles every year. Thirty members of this body are 
elected to form the Little Huruldan, or Executive Com¬ 
mittee, and five members from this form a committee for the 
regulation of contemporary State affairs. 

The general character and organisation of the Republic is 
similar to that of the Soviet Union. 1924 is generally accepted 
as the date when Outer Mongolia came under the sway of the 
U.S.S.R., although in 1925, Russia officially admitted the 
dominion of China over all Mongolia, and there is a Mon¬ 
golian Diplomatic representative in Moscow. 

As a contrast to Inner Mongolia, the population is essen¬ 
tially Mongol. It is divided into two chief groups: (1) the 
Sharra and Khalkas tribes, who inhabit the east, and (2) the 
Kalmuks or Eleuts, who live in the west. The most popular 
form of religion is lamaistic Buddhism, and lamas form an 
important element in the country’s population. Almost all 
Mongolian trade is carried on with Russia, or through channels 
regulated by the Soviet. Communications are good, although 
there are scarcely any roads fit for regular motor traffic, but 
well-known tracks and caravan routes are in constant use. 

The chief town is Urga, or, to give it its full name, Urga 
Bator H'oto, or "Town of the Red Heroes,” and it has over 
100,000 inhabitants. The main exports are wool, skins, furs 
and minerals. The mineral wealth of Outer Mongolia is 
uncertain, as the greater number of mineral sources are as yet 
quite unexploited. 
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TO-DAY’S STRUGGLE 


China’s present firm stand against the Japanese, though it 
has surprised many, has not surprised any who have been able 
to follow Chiang Kai-shek’s teaching and his policy towards 
Japan. It has been said he was forced into determined action 
against the Japanese by the Sian Coup. The Sian Coup had 
little to do with it other than to unite the Left Wing more 
closely than anything else could have done, and it marked the 
end of the Ten-Year War. Years before the present struggle, 
Chiang Kai-shek gave lectures to cadets and military schools, 
saying one day China had to fight Japan, that they must play 
for time in any way possible, to try to prepare the country. 
These lectures were printed and published in English for the 
first time two years ago. Japanese propaganda said, in 
fighting the Japanese, the Generalissimo was obeying the 
wishes of Moscow, whereas in reality the whole country was 
clamouring for action against the Japanese invaders. 

In the struggle, China has many tilings in her favour. 
Firstly, her enormous reserve of man-power; with a popula¬ 
tion of 422 million people, enormous casualty lists become 
quite negligible, and the time element between the annihila¬ 
tion of one army and the training and creation of the next, at 
the moment, gives but little trouble. The Chinese maintain a 
continual guerrilla warfare, outflanking the Japanese armies 
and cutting their communications, while harassing their 
advance with many bands of lightly equipped and very 
mobile skirmishers. The Reds are particularly good at this 
type of warfare, and, indeed, practise very little else. 

That the Chinese are fighting in their own country is not a 
disadvantage, as would prove the case in many European 
states. While they have no key-point positions of importance 
to lose, and their organisation is completely mobile, without 
the hindrance of large shell- and petrol-dumps and the other 
appliances of modern warfare, the Chinese have the great 
advantage of fighting on territory known to themselves. The 
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Japanese, on the other hand, grow discouraged at never taking 
a position of vital strategical value, and, in addition, are 
campaigning in a foreign land, which, owing to its enormous 
area, they know can never be effectively controlled by a 
Power to which the population is hostile. 

Undoubtedly world opinion is unanimously pro-Chinese— 
that is, excluding the official opinion of the totalitarian states. 
Russia, of course, is helping the Chinese by sending into the 
country rifles and ammunition as well as military advisers, 
technicians and military aviation equipment. The Japanese 
claim that, while Russia is seeking to engulf China, she is 
attempting to bring back China from her old stage of disinte¬ 
gration. In this Japan is certainly succeeding, for by no other 
means than by a major war against a hated foreign enemy 
could China have become so unified. 

The Lukouchiao incident took place. In July, 1937, near 
Wangping, thirty miles west of Peking, the Chinese were 
reported to have taken the Japanese annual manoeuvres for an 
advance and to have fired on Japanese troops. Although this 
particular position was soon settled, considerable friction was 
thus caused, and several further engagements occurred. After 
another incident, on August 9th, the Japanese landed 4,000 
troops in Shanghai, and China determined to resist. It needed 
but little to set the two nations at each other's throats. 
Chiang Kai-shek quickly rallied the nation round him, and 
general fighting broke out. Then came the bombing of the 
International Settlement, carried out by camouflaged Japanese 
planes. On the anniversary of the Sian Coup occurred the 
Panay gunboat outrage, where an American ship was sunk 
by bombs and the machine-gun fire of Japanese forces. Many 
outrages by Japanese troops have taken place since the war 
began, and it is clear to those who have studied the Japanese 
Army that their morale has greatly deteriorated since they 
last fought under foreign observation. 

On January 1st, 1938, Chiang Kai-shek resigned the 
Premiership in favour of H. Ii, Kung, his brother-in-law, so 
as to be better able to devote his time to organising military 
opposition to Japan. 

The Central Government had transferred their head¬ 
quarters to Chungking after the fall of Nanking, and the 
Japanese were firmly established on three separate fronts. 
The main front was in North China, where, after taking 
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Peking, they had control over Hopei (or Chihli), Shansi and 
North Shantung, having about 200,000 men in these three 
provinces. On this front their right flank was vulnerable to 
attacks from Shensi and Suiyuan, but their rear rested firmly 
on Chahar and Jehol, where their bases for troop reserves and 
ammunition were established, in territory completely under 
Japanese control. 

The second front was in the Yangtze Valley. After effecting 
landings at Shanghai, and at points on the surrounding coast¬ 
lines, Japan now occupied parts of Kiangsu and Chekiang 
with a force of about 20,000 men; and on December 26th, 
J937) Hangchow was occupied by Japanese troops. 

In southern China, the Japanese were making full use of 
Formosa as a base for naval and aerial operations. Troops 
were attempting landings on the coast around Macao,_ while 
Canton was suffering terribly from repeated air raids, and 
Japanese warships were shelling the coastal towns, and the 
railway from Chingchow to Hankow and from Hankow to 
Canton was bombed daily, though still running. The tale of 
horror began to unfold, and already 10,000,000 were destitute 
through this war. 

In the early part of 1938, Chiang Kai-shek and “Madame” 
went on a visit to the north or Lung-hai Railway front, 
Their visits always brought encouragement. I passed their 
train several times. They used planes and trains but their 
plans were rapid and never divulged. 

By April things were moving more slowly on the other two 
fronts, although in the north the Japanese had occupied 
North Shensi, Shansi, Shantung and Hopei, the Chinese 
claimed considerable successes, and had a very good victory 
at Taierhchwang. In May, 1938, the Japanese entered North 
Honan after inflicting severe losses on the Eighth Route 
Army in Shansi. The northern front now lay just north of 
the Yellow River. On the Shanghai or Yangtze front, the 
Japanese had pressed up northwards into Kiangsu towards 
Suchow to join with the northern forces. 

In July came the Chang Ku Feng incidents. Chang Ku Feng 
is a hilly position on the border between Manchoukuo and the 
U.S.S.R. The Japanese stated that on July 22nd Russian 
soldiers had invaded Manchoukuo and had then withdrawn 
after fighting. Russia strongly denied this version of the 
affair, and the fighting continued. By August 4th peace 
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negotiations had commenced, but hostilities went on until 
August nth, when a peace was concluded, although tension 
of this situation did not ease for another week. 

The Japanese by September, although still troubled by 
guerrillas in Suiyiian, Shansi, East Hopei and Southern 
Shantung, had considerably consolidated their gains in 
northern China. The Japanese on the Shanghai front had 
also launched a vigorous offensive against Hankow. At this 
time operations on the southern front were still mainly 
confined to aerial activity. 

In October, 1938, the headquarters of the newly instituted 
Reform Government were moved from Shanghai to Nanking. 
Chungking was raided, and the Japanese effected a landing 
in the south with 35,000 men; this force was soon increased 
to about 68,000. But no great advance was made in the north, 
where the front remained along the Yellow River. On the 
Shanghai front, the advance up the Yangtze continued, while 
in the south, fighting broke out around Canton, which was 
taken during the last few days of October. 

In November, 1938, the Japanese attempted to cut the 
road from Russia, which was furnishing supplies to the 
Chinese in Shensi. This is impossible. Terrific famines and 
floods ravaged the country. (In Canton alone there were 
50,000 people almost starving.) In the same month, November, 
the Chinese, who had put up a gallant defence of Teian, a 
town south-east of Hankow, for three months, eventually 
withdrew, leaving it in the hands of the enemy. The Japanese 
then captured Yochow, 150 miles south of Hankow. Towards 
the end of the month, Chiang Kai-shek went to visit the 
Kwantung fronts. 

In 1939 the Japanese offensive has come to a complete 
standstill on all fronts. 

The Chinese have launched a strong counter-offensive, but 
this, although at first extremely successful, has now been 
checked, so at the moment everything is at a deadlock. 

The Japanese have established partial control over Hopei, 
Shansi, Shantung and Anhwei, Kiangsu and parts of Suiyiian, 
Shensi, Honan, Chekiang and Kwantung, In no case is their 
control sufficient to allow of the practical commencement of 
agriculture, and everywhere the civil population is extremely 
hostile. The Chinese morale is still extremely high, and 
although their forces lack artillery and tanks and in some 
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cases even efficient small arms, their attempts to wear down 
Japanese offensive by a war of attrition have so far met with 
at least some measure of success. 

The Japanese have half a million men in China: the Chinese 
more than double that, under arms, and at the end of another 
two years can easily put four times that number in the field. 

Later in the year the Japanese became more offensive to 
the English, and in some places on the coast there were many 
instances of Japanese soldiers searching and stripping English 
men and women. Colonel Spears, British Military Attach6, 
who had been making a tour of the Chinese forces and then 
had crossed over to Kalgan, had been taken prisoner there. 
Four Chinese who had been demanded from us by the Japanese 
were finally handed over to them, and the dollar, which we 
had held up, we decided to let drop. Then came the Russian- 
German Pact. The Japanese were forced to be more friendly 
to Britain. Colonel Spears was finally released on Septem¬ 
ber 8th, after fifteen weeks’ imprisonment. 
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RUSSIAN PACT, FINNISH WAR —AND 
CHINA’S CHANCES OF FINAL VICTORY 


In summing up China’s chances of final victory, the Russian 
Pact must be considered. Western affairs, which move rapidly 
and dramatically, will affect the East, and therefore must be 
examined carefully. The “unpleasant surprises,” as some 
European events have been described by some of the members 
of our Government, have not surprised China. 

Although better relations now exist between Urumchi and 
Kashgar, which can be considered one link in a big chain, 
still I think it is fair and accurate to say that the affairs of 
Sinkiang, which form the bridge for Russian-Chinese politics, 
are little known to us. This province of north-west China has 
an area of 550,000 square miles and a population of 2,000,000, 
and will always be of great interest to Russia and should be 
to us. Our relations with and knowledge of China are excel¬ 
lent, but our knowledge of Russia is sadly out of date, and 
the feelings of that one-eighth of the world indeed are little 
known to our officials. Therefore, to neglect this little bridge 
has not been wise. 

It has been a grave mistake not to study Russia closely 
since 1917. It is impossible to study her elsewhere than within 
her territory. How different she was in 1929. Another great 
change had taken place by 1933; then followed four more 
years of change, and by 1937 the whole of Russia was ripe 
for her heads to make some pact to unite her with England. 
The ideological differences, which had been inflamed by 
propaganda from both sides, had practically ceased. The 
League of Nations had been a great bond, but when Ethiopia 
was taken by the Italians, indignation was high. Spain 
followed. Russia keeps herself extraordinarily well informed. 
She knew when Austria was going to be invaded, and when 
Czecho-Slovakia was to be violated. When Litvinoff gave 
way to Molotoff, it was a milestone on the road of Russia's 
foreign policy. Under Litvinoff’s generalship, Russia has 
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become a great and strong nation. He works and thinks 
only to make Russia great, but, though one of the greatest 
Russian patriots I have ever met, he was very friendly 
to England, realising, as many men did, that to avert war, 
Russia and England must join forces, that England and 
France linked up with Russia made Hitler powerless. We 
did nothing about it, and Austria and Czecho-Slovakia 
disappeared. It is my belief Russia would have made an 
honest and hardworking ally of England. Has Stalin made 
a psychological error in signing a pact with Germany? Let us 
face the fact that conditions which we had been asked to 
concede to them during the attempted negotiations were 
necessary for their strength, and if we had intended being an 
honest ally, they were therefore necessary also to us. Even 
if we had no .idea of being very honest, we should still have 
known that to refuse them meant that Russia could not fight 
with us. If, in spite of an alliance between Russia, France and 
England, war broke out with Germany, in joining us, her only 
advantage was ideological prestige outside and within her 
country; her disadvantage that she would have a war, and 
have two fronts (as she would have to intensify her help to 
China). On her western front she would have to bear the whole 
force of Germany, and if the Baltic had not been guaranteed, 
it would weaken this western front. What was she to do? In 
the circumstances, she could not have two fronts. 

She closed one, and, with war in Europe, she wishes to 
secure supremacy in the sphere which she considers affects the 
safety of Russia. 

It would have been possible for her to have insisted upon 
neutrality, but Litvinoffs voice was now small, and if Hitler 
persisted in marching, she must be forced into action. Negotia¬ 
tions between Russia and England started, but were carried 
out with such secrecy that to-day the men who represent the 
people in England know little that went on. At Munich 
Russia had been ignored. Then came the last efforts. The 
diplomatic mission was headed by a man brilliantly capable 
but had been closely associated with the British engineers’ 
sabotage case, and the military mission was composed of 
a few relatively unimportant people. 

Stalin has never left his own country, and all these things 
told. He found it difficult to understand why England would 
not accept Russia's plans for saving Poland, when it was 
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obvious that Poland could not be saved by England and 
France without Russia. Suspicion ran high in the Kremlin as 
to whether Poland would not be allowed to go the way of 
Czecho-Slovakia. Stalin, very patriotic, has done what he 
thinks is best for Russia, but could he have acted differently? 
He could not allow Hitler to march on Poland to Russia’s 
frontier, so he marched. With Hitler at Danzig, Russia had 
to dominate the Baltic, and has done so. 

I fear we have made a great mistake. We have lost the aid 
of the greatest army in the world, with a fine air force and 
unlimited raw materials; but what is done is done, and we 
must face the future. 

England will certainly never be beaten by any nation, but 
it will take longer. All wars hurt, and hurt badly, but a short 
one hurts less than a long one. 

Russia’s first reason for her move in the Baltic we have 
seen; but there may be a second. Is Russia in a position to 
know exactly what Hitler’s aims are in the Baltic? I am 
inclined to think she knew before war broke out, and that that 
was the reason for her insistence in these spheres. Whether she 
is now as well informed of Hitler’s future plans, many of which 
will be only now developing, must be influencing her direction. 
The Baltic and Balkan situation will be obscured or clarified 
according to the strength of the Russian-German Pact. If you 
cannot be on the side which beats your opponent, it is not a 
bad idea to be with the enemy; you get news. 

I still think that all Russia would far rather fight arrayed 
against the headquarters of Nazidom than help it. The heads 
of Russia have been very successful in making the Russians 
want what they want them to want, but I do not think even 
they could alter those millions who are impregnated with 
hatred of Hitlerism, and if we are blinded by such a pact, 
I am sure Hitler will not be. 

I believe that every country should be allowed to govern 
itself in any way it wishes, always provided it does not 
influence or affect other countries’ form of Government. I do 
not believe in isolation. There is only one country that could 
afford to practise this system, and that is Russia, partly 
because of her geographical position in the world, and partly 
because she has been forced for years to rely entirely on 
herself. America could try it, if she were willing to run the risk 
of losing much of her wealth. Looking at the map of the 
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world, and knowing every country in the world, I feel England 
and France, Russia and Turkey, should co-operate and never 
be enemies. That it would be good for England and for all 
nations is the only reason I have in expressing these views, 
which I fully realise are open to much criticism in these days. 
Nor do these views alter "the fact that my country’s enemies 
will always be my enemies. 

The army of China is neither well nor suitably equipped to 
fight her Japanese enemies, who have been training along 
up-to-date lines for the past forty years. She has a deplorable 
shortage of ammunition and her soldiers are not trained 
according to Western standards, whilst her army manoeuvres 
have always been so primitive as to leave a spectator with the 
feeling that an enemy has only to invade to conquer. In spite 
of this, even the chance observer in England can see that 
Japan has not had the war entirely her own way. It took 
months of stupendous effort, and cost thousands of lives, to 
break through at Sfichow, the key position of the Tientsin- 
Pukow and the Lung-hai Railways. Corruption at home is 
rapidly weakening Japan, diminishing her chances of final 
victory. 

It is true that her army lies along the whole of the Yellow 
River, but it is also true that the Chinese are moving their 
soldiers as they wish. On the Lung-hai Railway every few min¬ 
utes trainloads of soldiers may be seen, in open trucks, the sides 
camouflaged with paint, and foliage decking the top. Passengers 
travelling between Sian and Cheng-chow use these trains as well 
as soldiers, so that the presence of Japanese troops along the 
south bank is in no way impeding the movements of either 
civil or military travellers north of the river. Chinese troops 
move freely within earshot of the daily Japanese artillery 
and machine-gun fire. 

The geographical aspect of the country has been a great 
weapon to China and Japan’s worst enemy. The Yellow River 
is as formidable to an enemy in time of war as it is valuable to 
China in times of peace, when, churned by great water 
wheels, its tremendous volume of water irrigates large tracts of 
China’s vast interior. The crossing of this great river is a 
proposition which no army would undertake lightly, as it 
makes rapid retreat impossible in case of an onslaught; an 
army may easily be trapped between enemy forces in front 
and the hardly crossed river behind, The tides are treacherous, 
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but large and small craft, made of inflated slieepskins lashed 
together, make their appearance on parts of the river. 

With regard to the provinces which the Japanese already 
hold, their possession is confined in most cases to the com¬ 
munications; they are in control of the railways, though not 
always of the roads, and these rail communications have been 
constantly broken by Chinese forces. The peasants loathe the 
Japanese. Life is cheap in China, and many risk their lives 
helping the Chinese behind the Japanese lines. In spite of the 
bad equipment and difficulties of the Chinese, their morale is 
splendid—not only that of the Eighth Route Army, but also 
of the Central Government troops. 

The Japanese are far better equipped and better organised, 
but the Chinese are not afraid of them, nor are they afraid of 
being wounded. In many ways their position is far stronger 
to-day than when war first broke out. Never before in Chinese 
history have they had to organise on such a mass scale, nor 
have they had to provide food, clothing and ammunition in 
such vast quantities. The air force has also improved. They 
now have a number of Russian pursuit planes and a quantity 
of fast bombers. As war goes on in any country, it produces 
experienced people in all branches of administration and 
fighting: in China this war has produced good and efficient 
pilots it would have taken many years to train in times of 
peace. The shortage of officers which was noticeable in the 
early months of the war has been rectified. Thousands of 
recruits are being trained in Kansu Province and Tsinghai. 

Never before have the people of China been so united. 
Patriotism has been born. They can well afford to fight on 
year after year. It is true that they are losing many men; 
so are the Japanese; and China is learning her lesson. Each 
male child of ten or eleven is now more precious to China than 
ever before. 

She is fighting in her own country—a tremendous advantage 
in a war of aggression—which also helps the authorities in 
propaganda urging the people to make sacrifices. China has 
ever been patient and long-suffering, with a capacity for 
enduring greater hardship than a sorely tried, though grateful, 
country will press upon her. Had the Communists still been 
fighting against the Government, it would have played into 
Japan’s hands, and certainly China would have been de¬ 
feated, but there is no doubt that the Communists (now the 
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Eighth Route Army) have added strength to China in her 
hour of need. 

Though the Chinese army is not trained in Western 
strategy, as the Japanese have been, this very fact has some¬ 
times helped them in getting the better of the Japanese. So 
often the Chinese counter-attacks have been anticipated by 
the Japanese according to their own training, and the Chinese 
have accomplished manoeuvres that could never have been 
expected by their enemies. 

Then there is a studied un-organisation which often 
baffles the Japanese: soldiers with no uniforms, working 
in the daytime under their noses—soldiers who are beggars. 
The callousness which one hears so much of, chiefly from 
foreigners, is, at closer hand, a studied indifference which 
enables many things to be done. I think it is necessary for 
the Japanese to "get up very early” to catch the Chinese. 

Japan will, for the moment, swerve towards England. 
Between writing this chapter of the book and going to print, 
the Finnish episode has arisen. I naturally, like others, deplore 
this move, but it does not alter the situation yet. However, 
Russia’s attack on Finland, to gain by force what she needed, 
may have ignited a concussion fuse longer than at the moment 
can be foreseen. The result of her action has forced up her 
guard in a manner nothing else could have done and vulner¬ 
ability are proven dangerous zones in 1940 where they are 
being searched for diligently. Russia, although still able to 
keep sending armaments into China, will, as the European 
war lengthens, definitely strengthen her armies and Air 
Force inside her own country, but if she finds it necessary to 
withdraw her support from China in any considerable measure, 
Japan will act quickly, but even more quickly will America 
be forced to see her position in the Pacific. 

Now comes the news that Finland has signed a peace pact 
with Russia. It is ridiculous to call it a Nazi victory, Naturally, 
their very efficient propaganda turns every incident into a 
victory for them. Nothing in this world would suit Germany 
better than Britain attacking Russia. Russia, without such 
an attack, I believe, will never come under Germany's thumb. 
If one can dare speak of any victory over those thousands of 
poor, dead Finns, it is victory for the Allies in not making the 
fantastic move of drafting an Expeditionary Force over 
Norway and Sweden (by force, as naturally Norway and 
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Sweden would never have willingly agreed to allow such 
a move), and presumably fight to protect Finland, over 
hundreds of miles of completely bog country. Then, having 
gained the frontiers, were we to push forward? If so, where? 

Eastwards, into the White Sea? The Kola Peninsula? 

If the move was to be made in order to save bits of Finland 
(and to save these bits with thousands of British lives would 
not be a victory), a diplomatic move could have been made 
before Finland lost a single life, with less loss of prestige and 
of greater worth to ourselves: but if the move was in order to 
attack Russia, there were lots of better spots from which to 
choose. 

Undoubtedly England’s pressure on Russia before she made 
her attack upon Finland would have been of great benefit to 
Finland in getting far better terms than she has now. Iiangoe, 
it is true, would not have been given up by the Soviets, even 
under Britain’s influence, for reasons that I have stated 
earlier in this book; but for the same reasons Britain would 
have had a tremendous influence on the Soviet at this period, 
and I believe the other conditions would have been waived. 

Surprise has been expressed that the Soviet did not require 
the ice-free port of Petsamo: apart from the fact that she has 
never been interested in the mines, the new conditions give her 
now a very small ice-free port on the west side of the Rabachi 
Peninsula (to which I once sailed) and she has one from the 
other side, where small ships maintain connection with 
Murmansk. 

Russia will probably send back to China those men she 
withdrew, and who can foretell the future? England may still 
have trade relations with Russia, which not only will affect 
the Near East, but will be felt in the Pacific. 

And England—can she and will she give to China such 
support as she has done until now? If we alter our policy it 
will affect us more than China, for Russia will never let 
China be dominated by Japan; so that, although China still 
has a great deal to learn, and a long way to go, the good 
chances of victory over the Japanese which they have to¬ 
day are little lessened. 
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CHAPTER VI 


ASIA’S NEW HIGHWAYS 


Roads and communications are important to a country in 
peace, but far more so in war. This is particularly the case in 
China, for no sooner had the enemy entered her territory than 
her outlets to the coast were rapidly sealed. She is forced, 
therefore, to concentrate all her efforts on keeping open lines 
of communication along which to import the ammunition 
and war materials she cannot produce within her own 
frontiers, and although fourteen of her provinces have been 
invaded, she has been very successful in doing this, utilising 
not only recent caravan routes, but cutting entirely new high¬ 
ways. In writing an article for an illustrated journal at the 
beginning of the war, I called these routes "China’s back 
doors.” 

One is the highway from Russia passing through Urumchi 
(capital of Sinkiang) via Hami, Siichow, Lanchow to Sian 
(capital of Shensi). On this road there are thousands of 
Russian trucks, good and reliable vehicles, but with an 
extravagant petrol consumption. They bring light pursuit 
planes, big tri-motor bombers and artillery, besides vast 
quantities of petrol. 

This road is at the moment the most important in the whole 
of the Far East. The Japanese have made raids at Lanchow, 
but have not so far accomplished the more difficult feat of 
bombing the roads and mountains, which lie at a greater 
distance from their aircraft carriers and bases. Even if this 
road were destroyed, the new road at present being built by 
thousands of Chinese workers will lie still further west, 
missing out Lanchow and Sian, but connecting up Szechwan. 
It seems unlikely that, even if the war lasts a further two, 
three, or more years, the Japanese will gain possession of this 
road. 

Going westwards from Sian is the newly constructed road 
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from Sian to Lanchow, 350 miles, which takes three to seven 
days to motor over. In traversing this road, one passes the 
frontier of Shensi into Kansu. 

The road from Lanchow to Urumchi takes about nine days 
by lorry; it goes in a north-westerly direction, and is quite 
good as far as Suchow, a five-day motor ride from Urumchi. 

From Suchow to Hami, the surface is not yet finished, but 
from Hami to Urumchi it is quite good. From Urumchi to the 
Soviet frontier it takes three or four days by lorry, and from 
there it is quite easy to get to any part of Russia. 

The other “back door” is the road from the Irrawaddy 
River in Burma to Yfinnan, which I travelled over by caravan 
and car. This road has now been projected still further west, 
though it does not run through Tengyueli, which is not on the 
old mule caravan route. It is now possible to motor from 
Chungking and Yunnan to Burma. 

Bridges will not be made to cross the Salween and the 
Mekong Rivers until later, and lorries are run up to the banks 
and a passenger ferry service connects with other lorries on the 
other side: some cars can be ferried across. 

The newly constructed road from Sian to Yenan (capital of 
the Reds) can be motored over in two to three days, a distance 
of 300 miles. It has been described by some journalists—who 
visited Yenan after I did—as the worst road or track in the 
world. I do not think this is an accurate description: I know 
many worse; and it carries a heavy amount of traffic. North of 
Yenan there is a new motor road to Yfilin, by the Great 
Wall. 

In order to facilitate mails, when the Lung-hai Railway was 
disrupted, tracks, bandit-infested for years, were cleared, 
widened and made into possible roads from Sian to Chungking 
and Chengtu and to other parts of the country. 

With a rapidity that amazes all foreigners, roads are often 
cut through mountains, hewn and levelled, with the most 
primitive of road-making implements. 

The newly made road from Lanchow to Sining takes two 
days with luck, or eight days with less luck, a distance which 
was covered previously by a six-day mule journey. 

After a day’s motoring (with luck) one comes to Pin Fan 
and it is from here that the road branches off to Urumchi. 
There is an alternative road—a lower and an upper road—as 
far as here. The road then goes in a west-north-west direction, 
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is wide, extremely picturesque and beautiful, and leads out of 
Kansu into the Province of Tsinghai. 

In the Tsinghai Province a number of roads were begun to 
be built by the powerful Mohammedan Governor, General 
Ma Bu Fang, and this work is continued by his nephew. In 
another few months, if work is continued, it will be possible, 
even in some of the remotest parts of the far Tsinghai 
Province, to motor in many directions. 

Men, women, and children are in large labour camps on 
thousands of miles of would-be roads, cutting earth, breaking 
stones and carrying. 

The old track leading from Lhasa over the mountains into 
Tsinghai is being used a great deal, and many of our British 
Indian subjects are even now using this route into China. 

Last but not least of these new roads which will one day 
have an influence in the making of the new Asia comes the one 
which amazed me the most, because it was so completely 
unexpected, the new Lhasa road, under construction. I was 
journeying on an indifferent yak and mule caravan route 
which wends its way westwards to Kashgar. As I travelled 
eastwards, the track improved marvellously, and I was met 
by a motor car, which gave me a lift to Tanger. I never 
remember unloading more quickly: in five minutes my tent 
and equipment was transferred. When I encountered this 
gallant car and its owner trying out the road, I do not know 
which of us was the more amazed at the meeting. Two 
Europeans meeting unexpectedly, in thousands of miles of wild 
country, is pleasant. I was very tired, trying to do two stages 
in one each day. I had passed Lake Koko Nor the day before, 
and after about ten hours’ continuous marching from my last 
camp that morning, I met this car. This lift and the newly 
made roads in Tsinghai enabled me to create a record for the 
return from Lake Koko Nor to the railhead at Sian. I took 
seven days only. 

It is my belief that one day in the future there will be a 
Highway into the "New Asia’’ via Russia. Not only would 
this be the quickest overland route from Europe to most 
places in Central Asia, even if the projected fast motor boats 
connected the overland Baghdad rail route from Basra to 
India. It would also be the quickest air route. It is possible 
now to go from Kabul to London in two days by air; Kabul to 
Tashkent over the Hindu Kush (19,000 ft.) takes only four 
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hours in a small, one-motor plane. Hours would be saved on 
any existing services, and, although a network of commercial 
air lines are operating in most places of the earth,there are 
no air lines at all over this area. 

Thus China moves, as ever, slowly, but nevertheless surely, 
westwards. 
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PART VI 


UNDER FIRE 




CHAPTER I 


WAITING FOR THE MOON 


To reach the cxty of Kaifeng from Sian, it was necessary 
to get on to the Lung-hai Railway. This railway has played 
a big part in the war: it started at Haichow, on the coast, 
running westward to Sian, the terminus in Shensi, where it 
had been extended during the last two years. It was origin¬ 
ally intended to run from Haichow to Lanchow (Kansu 
Province). In China, most of the railways take their name 
from the first syllable of the two termini, hence Lung-hai. 

At this period the Japanese only had control from Haichow 
on the coast to a few miles west of Siichow, and, though 
spasmodically and haltingly, the railway was still functioning 
from Sian to Siichow. Siichow was the nearest place on the 
railway to the battlefield on the northern front, where a great 
struggle for Taierhchwang was taking place. The railway runs 
close to the Yellow River in some places, and travelling on 
it in 1938 was precarious, and one needed to be agile and 
patient. 

Though I stayed several weeks at Sian, and everybody 
there had arrived by this railway, I had not as yet been on 
it, having kept inland all the way from Yunnan Province. 

By this time the Japanese were bombing this railway daily, 
and had got the range just where the line passes Tunglcwan, 
normally a few hours only from Sian. The railway here runs 
by the Yellow River, as it did in a few other places. These 
were the so-called ''danger-zones.” The Japanese were on the 
other side of the river, shooting across it, and often it would 
take several days to travel what normally would have taken 
only a few hours. 

The waiting was chiefly caused by movements of enemy 
planes, repairing portions of the line, waiting for the night 
to fall and, lastly, waiting for the moon. 

The best conditions in order to get through were at night¬ 
time, with no moon, and, if there was a moon, we waited till 
clouds hid it and were likely to keep it hidden. 
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The train, perhaps having been motionless lor several hours 
—but mostly the halt went into days—towards evening, if 
there was no moon, would get up steam and, with all lights 
out, slowly creep along the Yellow River. The enemy could 
not see us, and could only know the train was passing by the 
sound, and though we went as gently and slowly as possible, 
I never realised before how awfully noisy wheels are when 
a train is running. Suddenly the sharp "Ping! Ping!" of bullets 
spattering on the carriage would be heard, telling us the 
Japanese had got the range on the train, which then speeds 
up and dashes along, as fast as ever it can, the carriages 
swaying from side to side. I wondered vaguely what would 
happen if we were then disrailed. Knowing China, I thought 
probably nothing; everyone would make the best of the 
situation and run into comparative safety. 

I had taken the precaution to lower the glass windows and 
put up the wooden shutters. It was not a bad idea, as next 
door they were cut with glass and splinters. One of our 
carriages received rather a lot of damage, but no one was 
killed, and, considering the train had several carriages on it, 
this was pretty good. After the bad place, the guard came 
along, saying laughingly, "All's well again.” People then lit 
cigarettes, the lights went on, and at the next stop or station 
we all got out and did a little foraging. 

Food was not too easy, as, though everyone had a certain 
amount with them, the time spent on the rail journeys always 
exceeded the provided period. 

The peasants (as I find in all countries) were lovely folk, 
kind and humane, and if there was food, gave it or sold it, 
and helped in any way possible. 

We arrived at Lo-yang at daybreak. The train pulled up 
just outside the station, near some great big slabs of stone 
where hundreds of wounded were having their wounds dressed. 
Some had been wounded in battle, and were passing this way 
out to the hospitals in the west; others bad been damaged by 
air raids. Here, as everywhere in China, desperately tired 
doctors worked at top speed with the same awful lack of 
bandages, medicines and every kind of drug. A few young 
boys, acting as orderlies, were throwing water over the stones 
to wash the blood, away, but before they could do so the many 
dogs came and licked it up, A lot of these doctors had not 
finished their studies, but were quite young students who, 
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with no hope of continuing their studies until the end of the 
war, had volunteered, owing to the shortage of medical aid. 
There were no women doctors or nurses working here, I walked 
a little further along the line to the platform and found it 
covered with bread which was going to be distributed to the 
soldiers on a troop train coming from the west, which was 
being rushed up to the northern front. 

All the trains had the sides camouflaged with painted 
designs, and on top were masses of foliage, branches of trees, 
and in some cases whole narrow-girthed trees complete with 
branches were bound and held in the trucks. Right on the top 
of the train, up by the engine, concealed in masses of leaves, 
was a machine gun. The troop trains stopped for food morning 
and evening. I rather enjoyed having them stop where I was 
for their meals. I could then take plenty of pictures (though 
I had to be a bit careful) and could walk along their train to 
see the artful way in which everything was concealed. Machine 
guns, heavy artillery and despatch riders’ motor bikes were 
all carried on fiat wooden-bottomed trucks. There was a rail 
at the side, and on to this was lashed all the foliage. Every 
second day a great deal of fresh foliage was necessary. 

In the town of Lo-yang all the shops were open as usual; 
the restaurants were crowded with officers, though they 
expected another big air raid within a short time. Hundreds 
of lorries camouflaged by paint dashed about. When the 
warning whistles went, the train quickly steamed out of the 
station, everyone got off the roads, but the dressing of the 
wounded and the eating in the restaurants went on, and no 
one seemed to take any notice of the Japanese planes overhead. 

After five hours I was told that the train could not possibly 
leave this place until dark fell, and even then it might not 
be possible. 

I was quite pleased to have so much time on my hands in 
this place, as the countryside around was full of interest. 
I managed to get a car and a few miles away saw fresh divi¬ 
sions being rushed up to the front with their field kitchens. 

Thirty-eight hours after arriving at Lo-yang, the clouds, 
moon and the enemy behaved to our satisfaction, and we 
departed, continuing our journey eastwards. We ran along 
very slowly, the train in complete darkness. We ran through 
Cheng-chow in the small hours of the morning. 

The Ping-Han Railway (Peking to Hankow) running north 
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and south, crossed the Lung-hai Railway and Yellow River 
at Cheng-chow, and this junction had been heavily bombed 
for many days. Now we would come into all the traffic of the 
troop trains from southern China, which were being rushed 
up to the front, as they branched off at Cheng-chow, going 
eastwards. 

Each thirty minutes or so we came to a halt tor one reason 
or another. I soon ceased to ask why we stopped; it was almost 
more tiring than the actual stop. When dawn broke I was able 
to see the trains that were coming down from the opposite 
direction: it was ghastly. They were crammed and packed 
with wounded and refugees clinging all round and on the top. 

A few hours later the train suddenly stopped with a terrific 
jerk. The mass of humanity on top, and some who had been 
falsely lured into a sense of security, lost their hold and fell 
off on to the track. Whistles blew, the guard ran along shout¬ 
ing: "All out! Take to the fields! Quickly! Quickly! The 
Japanese are upon us!” 
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Men, women and children poured off the outside and top 
of the train and out of the windows in a second. Before there 
had been time to hide one’s bulk behind a blade of wheat, 
the roar of aeroplanes was heard. They encircled the area of 
the track, and the engine began a shunting operation. Most 
of the people seemed hardened, and were interested, working 
up a certain amount of enthusiasm, as though over the chance 
of some game; as we watched, the bombs dropped, and usually 
missed their moving mark. The engine driver was fine, and 
had a grand sense of humour. Sometimes the planes swooped 
and released a bomb, but the driver would draw up suddenly 
with terrific braking. Down came the bomb, missing the 
engine. Around they circled, and the performance was 
repeated, but this time the rail was torn up, and the driver 
took the engine a little further afield. He sped along, his mate’s 
head hanging out over the side watching the plane above. 
Just at the right moment he reversed, and the bomb missed 
again. The pilot tried once more, and did an Immelman turn, 
and released another bomb. Hurrah! This time the driver had 
gone straight on. And so it went on. Eventually the planes 
made off, probably because Chinese machines were coming, or 
because their appointed time was up, or all their bombs had 
been dropped. Once away, everyone got to work replacing 
the damaged line. Sometimes there were no new rails nor 
sleepers carried on the train, and occasionally, none at the 
nearest station, and if the track could not be repaired without 
these, this would mean a stop for a day or so. Occasionally 
an engine got hit; many rails and sleepers were damaged, but, 
considering the hundreds of raids, I think it not too high an 
estimate to say that only one engine in eighty got hit. 

I was in dozens of air raids, and sometimes it was more 
difficult. As we poured from the train, some would rush one 
way and some the other. The engine would move off rapidly, 
and if you were not quick you went with it. Occasionally the 
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Japanese aeroplanes would swerve, following the greatest 
number of people, and it is easy to say you would stand still, 
but if an aeroplane swoops down to within a very few feet of 
you, and turns each way you turn, it is difficult not to run. 
Although Japanese airmen have obviously hit, and meant to 
hit, hospitals, ships, over-populated towns full of civilians, I 
must say on these occasions I never saw them release a bomb. 

One day I had to take to the fields, and happened to be 
wearing a white hat. I had gone back into the carriage to get 
my passport, thinking it would be nasty to have my carriage 
bombed and be left in the interior of China, miles from a town, 
with no money and no clothes, but what was distinctly worse, 
with no proper identification papers. I was, therefore, one of 
the last to drop off the train. Turning round, I saw the guard 
running behind me. I ran on, thinking he was only running 
like all the others, until several of the running figures stopped, 
and told me to stop, and pointed to the guard, who then 
breathlessly covered me with a black waterproof cape. I 
thought he was protecting me, or preventing me from seeing 
any horrid sights, as many bombs had fallen. So I kept it on, 
not to hurt his feelings; but after a couple of hours in the 
field, I was asked why I kept it on my head, and found out 
they had thought the enemy could see my white hat and they 
had told the guard to cover it up. 

There are very few injured persons in a raid like this, and 
it is different from an air raid in a well-populated town. 

Air raids in towns varied, usually, according to the way 
the town was planned. In the cities, where there were wide 
streets and plenty of open spaces, there was much less loss 
of life. The method of attack from the air, the precautions 
and the effect upon the population were the same. The warning 
and the "All Clear” were sounded by siren, and had different 
tones. The first warning was long and low, the second and 
final one was of short, quick notes, and the "AH Clear” a 
higher-pitched, long note. They were all three rather clever, 
inasmuch as definitely each made you feel what it was meant 
to convey. The first warning was ominous. The urgent warn¬ 
ing, the little short blasts, especially seemed to urge you into 
a place of safety, and the "All Clear” was almost a crow. 

At the second warning everyone was forced to get off the 
streets. Rickshaws and barrows were left just where they 
were; only motor lorries were not allowed to park all together, 
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owing to the greater damage which would result if they were 
bombed. Down the middle of every street in every town were 
trenches, and they proved sufficient for the most populated 
town in China, as, in addition to this, practically every house¬ 
hold of any consequence had a dug-out. Soldiers from windows 
shot along the streets, so that to walk in the street was 
dangerous, and one would surely be shot by stray bullets. 

Over came the aeroplanes: they would swoop down and 
release their bombs. There would be terrific explosions, and 
the streets would open as if suddenly cut. Buildings sway and 
topple, and bricks and debris fly all over the place, but unless 
one is actually on that spot, and if cover has been taken, 
there is not very much danger of getting killed; but I have 
never yet seen a shelter of concrete or of any other kind of 
material which when directly hit by a bomb has protected 
the people inside. 

The horror after a raid in a town is indescribable. The 
mutilation and wounds are as bad as wounds on the battle¬ 
field. The misery of the relatives and of the little children and 
the sorrow at the loss of all their belongings is pitiable. 

After the “All Clear’’ in those towns that have ambulances, 
the Red Cross workers tour the town, and if there are any 
foreign missionaries or doctors, they stand by and wait for 
the casualties to be brought in. The most pitiable sight of all 
is to see the youngsters dragged away from their dead or 
dying mothers, fathers, brothers or sisters. 

The loss of life in China from raids, though appalling, is 
minimised considerably by various precautions. Sandbags 
saved many lives, and are really excellent. I have never 
known them to be hurled through the air intact; they burst, 
and lessen the force of missiles which are flying around, and 
prevent collapsing buildings from damaging the building in 
which one may be sheltering. They often hold up masonry 
and stonework until the rescue gangs can get on the job. The 
telegraph exchanges were magnificent, and were hundreds 
of feet below the earth, well-concreted, with several sub¬ 
terranean passages and devices for blowing out the whole 
installation in case of necessity. I was very impressed when I 
was shown these. Day and night the men worked by electric 
light, but there was ventilation. Coming up, I often tried to 
see if they had made any special arrangement for protecting 
these exchanges from the outside, and at first I could see none, 
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but, getting wiser to the plan (and they are nearly always 
planned the same), I was able to see exactly where they were 
after I came to the surface. They definitely had provided 
against an air attack. 

Outside each house there was a big wooden tub, which had 
to be kept full of water. In the main roads the shops had to 
have a bigger one; these were painted red. In many of the 
bigger towns water had been brought in by pipes which were 
laid under the ground, and were easily accessible from the 
centre of the town. 

I have read much recently about women asking why they 
should not fight. How unutterably stupid such suggestions 
are! Women are the mothers of the world’s population. If that 
future population is not going to lie composed of animals 
lacking in every decent thought and incapable of noble 
actions, let women keep away from battlefields! Fighting in 
battle is bestial, however necessary it may or may not be. 
No one decries the helpless, stupid woman, or those that live a 
lazy parasitical life, more than I; but they are, after all, a 
minority, and do not count; I believe woman's most important 
duty to her country is to have children—to bring them up and 
train their characters to the best of her ability, so that they 
grow up to be of use to their country and to mankind. Doing 
this under the conditions in which we live to-day will test her 
patriotism, bravery, patience and ability to suffer. She will 
need any greatness that she has been able to train into her 
character, and will match any bravery found on a battlefield, 
and it will certainly be of greater worth. 
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REPERCUSSIONS OF MODERN WARFARE 


From any war, great or small, we learn a number of lessons, 
whether it be other nations’ wars or our own. The Great War 
taught us the danger of England being cut off from her 
Empire and of submarine warfare; we learnt to protect 
ourselves from the enemy’s U-boats and used Q-boats, 
quickly learning the value of the convoy system. It taught us 
the value of air power, the weakness of London’s apparently 
impregnable defences. Further, we had our first experience of 
gas warfare, and learned how to cope with it, and with this 
war the magnetic mine. 

The betrayal of a small nation in order to gain, after many 
mistakes, problematical advantages to ourselves, has brought 
repercussions which a far-sighted English statesman predicted 
when he remarked that there must come a time when it was 
wisest to be firm and to stand up to the dictators. 

Since the Great War, we have watched Japan annex 
Manchuria, Italy Ethiopia, the wars in Spain and in China, 
and the nauseating sight of Germany gobbling up one country 
after another. Technique has made rapid advances: light 
columns, surprise attacks, camouflage, bridge-building, roads 
for quick transport, have all been improved in every country, 
while political propaganda and strategy has reached a degree 
of finesse and speed never known before. Research work has 
also vastly increased the efficiency of poison gas, bombs and 
aircraft, and the whole nation has been made gas- and bomb¬ 
conscious. 

I gave it as my opinion three years ago that if every four 
men had a light machine gun our infantry would be deadly 
effective, though the rifle and hand grenade would still have 
their place. 

These changes and many others have reorganised our forces. 
We learnt that modern propaganda is a very powerful weapon. 
The effect of Italian propaganda on the morale of the enemy in 
the Italian-Ethiopian war was devastating. News of Italian 
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victories arrived and was printed in England before the 
battles had taken place, and at the same time intensive 
propaganda at Rome was carried out by the Minister of 
Propaganda. Methods of transport and facilities for news have 
improved, and can be used as pawns in the great game. 

The greatest lesson should be from the air. We have learnt 
that danger from bombing is negligible, especially in places 
where the inhabitants live largely in solid caves, and, in 
towns, proportionate to the number of bombs dropped, the 
death roll is slight, if ordinary precautions are taken. Though 
often an effort is made to destroy certain picked objects, rarely 
with success. The chief advantage of aerial bombardment to 
an aggressor is the possibility of smashing the morale of the 
people. Any country adopting these tactics has to decide 
whether this end is being attained, and if so, whether the 
process is sufficiently successful to warrant the cost. We have 
seen that the true value of a powerful air force to a country is: 

1. To defend her from air attacks from the enemy, or to 
minimise these. 

2. For reconnoitring purposes. 

3. If occasion should arise, for the provision of food for 
cut-off troops. 

4. Destroying military objectives. 

Watching the China war, and the terrible air bombard¬ 
ments to which she has been subjected, should show 11s the 
value of street trenches and of individual effort and responsi¬ 
bility. I do not think there is any country rich enough to carry 
on its shoulders all the cost of endeavouring to make each 
individual safe from air raids, and to carry financial burdens 
for them, and pay for all services, in order to carry these 
things out; even if there is, it paralyses the country. 

It is not only fair that, when in danger through his country 
being at war, each man should protect, as far as possible, 
himself and family, but it has a far greater degree of efficiency, 
and is infinitely more economical and practicable than a 
Government endeavouring to do it. There is in nearly all 
families one person (and every firm could appoint one person) 
who could be responsible for carrying out arrangements that 
had been made for the utmost possible precautions and pro¬ 
tection, and if there were trenches in every street in all 
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towns and villages, provided by the Government, it would be 
adequate. 

The evacuation scheme, in my opinion, is a nice idea on 
paper, but in practice I doubt its success. It is possible to 
draft a lot of children from one place to another, and send 
them to school, or to send people to live and eat commun¬ 
ally, but I do not think it possible to send women with their 
children to live in other women’s houses. Human nature is 
much the same all over the world, and little short of the house 
being blown up or the rest of the family killed would drive 
them away from their own homes if there were no such 
schemes. This splitting up of all homes and Government 
help for all takes away the responsibility of people who 
otherwise would struggle on getting their livelihoods, thus 
avoiding the paralysing of the whole country. A distribution of 
population into the country away from the towns is inevitable, 
owing to the redistribution of business houses and factories, 
who foresee the danger of communications inside the country 
being cut in wartime. 

In this war comes news of the new weapon to be used by 
Germany, now that the last difficulty has been removed, or 
alleged to have been removed—that of being able, under all 
conditions, to recognise their own aircraft; but with the new 
menace will surely come new adequate defence. 

It is seen that it would be well to have vast grain stores, as 
in the old Inca civilisation, and it is very necessary, that far, 
far more of our wasted acreage, that is, not good pasture 
ground, should be put under the plough—but these things 
are only learnt from wars. 

We know three kinds of war. The mowing down of thou¬ 
sands of men, as in the Great War, to hold or gain certain 
positions. War, such as we have to-day, each side prepared, 
watching, but waiting for strategical openings—not neces¬ 
sarily in the main theatre of war; and then there is the war of 
peaceful penetration. 

It was once true that an attack on the enemy was necessary 
for a victory, but in this war to be in a position to “out-wait” 
the enemy would be a great victory on the “home front.” 

In order to do this, it is necessary to retrench drastically in 
all departments, to get our trade going, and to use everything 
we have, even the tons of lead on condemned buildings. 


Qc 
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REFUGEES AND RECRUITS 


Travelling westwards, the trains were packed like sar¬ 
dines. Everything was very unofficial, there was no certain 
time for anything, no certain food, no tickets for those who 
could not pay (and there were thousands) and whenever the 
peasants, who carried the wounded from one village to 
another, stopped with their burden by the railside, the train 
stopped and took in the wounded. They were piled all along 
the corridor, in the space at the end (so that, though there 
were lavatories in the train, the doors could not be opened). 
When these places were full, the wounded were laid on the 
little platforms between the carriages; to get in or out of the 
carriage or train I tried at first to step between or over 
the lying figures, but as these had gradually multiplied, the 
window became the only exit, and was quite high up from the 
ground. Another difficulty was that no one knew when the 
train would go on again, and, although it was usually safe to 
think in hours, and even days, there were the exceptions when 
only a ten-minute or thirty-minute halt was made. To miss a 
train was nothing short of a tragedy in these places, miles 
from even villages. One accustoms oneself to all things, and I 
used to lower a big empty biscuit tin down with string. I 
would then, with luck, deftly drop out on to it, hauling it up 
afterwards on my return. Whenever there was a village, the 
whole village used to come out with big black kettles, selling 
hot water, which was very welcome. 

Then there are the refugees, who are swarming into the 
towns and are one of China’s many problems. They wait until 
the last moment before deserting all they know of China, and 
the good earth; in many cases, if their homestead is still 
standing, they stay, but if it is bombed, and some or all of 
their relatives are killed, they move out ahead of the Japanese 
troops. They carry just their bedding rolled up, and some¬ 
times a basket with many things thrown in it, strung over, 
and sometimes they stand dazed by the track with nothing, 
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not even their beds: not in dozens, nor in hundreds, are these 
refugees to be found, but in thousands. They come plodding 
on, women pregnant, carrying babies and loads, men wheeling 
wheelbarrows, and sometimes women whose feet are bound 
and too tiny to walk sit on the top of miscellaneous household 
goods, with a couple of chickens, and babies nestling to them. 
Little men of five and six years of age trot along carrying what 
they can. The lucky ones get “on the train," but on the train 
just means clinging to the sides or holding on to a half-opened 
window, with their feet on the step. They cover the top of the 
train and the front of the engine, clinging on to the rail. If 
hunger does not drive them off, they stay a few days, and then 
drop off, and try to make any kind of a living till the Japs push 
them on again. More and more they flock out to the great 
north-west. They knew it was no use going south, as refugees 
came up from the south to Cheng-chow. 

There are great refugee camps all over the country. The 
inmates have usually lost everything—not only their occupa¬ 
tions and means of livelihood, but in many cases their land, 
their homes and any positions they were able to procure 
during a lifelong work. 

It is customary in China that when a venerable old age has 
been reached one has the pleasure of being kept by sons or 
grandsons. These now get killed, either at the battle-front or 
in air raids, and nothing is sadder than seeing these aged 
people in a refugee camp, destitute: this could never happen in 
China except under these present conditions. 

I visited refugee camps in any towns I happened to be in, 
and they were all run on similar lines. The first thing that 
happens when the refugees arrive at the camp is that they are 
de-loused. There are de-lousing stations in all the big Chinese 
towns. This is not due merely to the fact that unpleasant 
insects are uncomfortable, but as a means of preventing 
typhus; once typhus has broken out in a refugee camp, it is 
very difficult to stem the epidemic which follows, and the 
subsequent loss of thousands of lives. 

The housing is often poor, but is the best that can be given 
to them. Often a big hall is requisitioned; failing that, smaller 
buildings. The women and little children are in one part, and 
the boys and men in another. Meals are served twice a day, 
and the difficulty has to be faced of these many thousands 
being fed at the expense of the Government. 
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Employment is practically impossible to find for these 
thousands of people in towns in which already China’s 
millions are living on a bare skeleton wage. 

Some of these refugees try rickshaw work, but alas! there 
are too many. The rickshaw is hired for about 60 cents a day, 
and if their daily earning is $i (ioo cents = $i, normally 
about 8|rf.) this would mean 40 cents (after paying back 60) 
and is the least they could live on in the bigger towns, doing 
that kind of work. 

Some draw the hideously overladen big wheelbarrows, but 
this and rickshaw running is for those that have done that 
kind of work before, and the tragedy of the refugees is that so 
many of those men have been students, and cannot even stand 
up to the work of an ordinary coolie. Shopkeeping? It needs 
capital for even the smallest wayside or travelling shop and 
for even the smallest of articles. 

Many refugees leave this camp in a proud and vain 
endeavour, trying to earn a living, and sometimes a few. 
cents may be earned transporting from one district to another 
commodities which command a higher price in that particular 
place. To keep these people from becoming despondent and 
completely useless creatures is another gigantic problem for 
China’s Government. The life of the soldier is little influenced 
by these refugees, but they affect the life of the civilian. 

One hears little about civilians in time of war, for they play 
a singularly inconspicuous part. Their virtues and endeavours 
are unsung, and yet they are the warp and weft on which the 
design of war is woven. War could not carry on unless it was 
upon the shoulders of the civilians. The making of ammuni¬ 
tion, guns, rifles, bombs, aeroplanes and motor cars, the 
weaving and sewing of materials for uniforms, the farmers 
producing food for the people and for the army, however 
lowly some of these jobs might be, they are mostly specialised, 
and rarely can any of these refugees be absorbed into them. 

At this stage in my journey all the soldiers I saw were the 
Central Government Troops, and their morale, like that 
of the Eighth Route Army, was high. I remember in the 
Ethiopian-Italian conflict that a special detour was made so 
that after the troops went up from Asmara they should not 
meet the ambulances crammed full of wounded coming back. 

Here, day after day, some days I counted as many as thirty 
trains, all loaded heavily, not only with men, but with guns 
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and ammunition. Each of the open trucks was filled with 
young recruits, standing so tightly packed that they could 
hardly move. Often I would see a train-load of recruits stand¬ 
ing for hours opposite a dressing station: they would wait 
there while the wounded that had just come down from the 
front would be taken out and laid on the platform under their 
noses. The recruits from the trucks called out, “We’ll soon 
be with you. We’ll have a go at the Japanese devils for you,” 
and the wounded would answer back, raising a hand if it was 
possible, “We’ll soon be better, and come back again to smash 
those-Japanese.” 

Most of these recruits were very very young, and all over 
the country they could be seen drilling, and were pathetically 
anxious, if there was one machine gun and anyone able to 
give instruction, to learn how to work it. If anyone had got 
a rifle that was not very old, he was very proud of it indeed, 
and the awful old ones that they did get were cleaned with 
much spit and polish. 

They had quite good uniforms, saluted smartly, and seemed 
to obey their officers well. All had hand grenades round their 
waists, and some strapped across their chests, a bayonet 
swung from the belt, a rifle and not much ammunition. They 
were quick and clever with their hand grenades, but I think 
the Japanese must be quick to counteract this advantage 
also, as so many Chinese had hand wounds. 

I chatted with them, and found some had been studying 
in England. 
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WAR-SHATTERED FLESH 


East of Kaifeng, at each stopping place one saw hundreds of 
wounded, laid out on stretchers; some were stationary and 
others were being carried along. The villagers, those that were 
left, did what they could. As each train got as near the front 
as this, they were mostly able to go the few extra miles, and 
pick the wounded up at the dressing station, where the rail¬ 
way started. Almost as many wounded are carried on 
stretchers being passed from one village to another, until they 
reach a hospital, as are being carried by the trains. Sometimes 
they could be carried no further, and their stretcher bearers 
would then make for the railway line, and wait beside it for 
the train. In rows and rows they waited. Sometimes there was 
room; and sometimes there was not. 

The fighting at Taierhchwang had turned into a real victory 
for the Chinese. There were a few foreign military observers, but 
the journalists did not arrive until much later. It was a few 
hours more on the railway, and then a motor would have taken 
me to the scene of the battle just over. So ahead of us now were 
a few more rails, at the end of them a dressing station, where 
ail men who could crawl or who could get someone to drag 
them, would arrive from the battlefield. I saw the cost of 
Taierhchwang on the road. 

My very soul was sick: I had no heart to take photographs, 
to study any more, nor to see a Chinese battle-ground. I 
realised they were the same always, and I had seen one, and I 
will never in my life forget it. At this stage I could not think 
why I should have wanted to visit a front. I knew it without 
going. The masses and masses of men: men, all men; some with 
a red cross tied to their arm, staggering in with their loads over 
their backs; the doctors working night and day, in filthy, 
bloodstained coats, once white, with haggard faces and eyes 
without hope, bending under shielded arc lamps, cutting and 
binding, cutting and binding, using swabs and still more 
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swabs, never speaking, just working silently through the 
night; the guns booming and the sharp crack of machine guns 
and rifle fire. I remembered the tents erected for dressing 
stations on the Italian side in the Ethiopian-Italian conflict, 
and the doctor who shouted at the entrance: "And these are 
all blind." And in another: "These are all hopeless cases." And 
so it went on, and I remembered what I had written in my 
diary at that time: 

"War stark and horrible unfolded itself. I was an onlooker 
at the theatre of war—the scenery the finest and most 
beautiful in the world; stained and spoilt by human blood and 
suffering—monstrous things enacted by ordinarily kind and 
good men. The outer world seemed forgotten, and the universe 
comprised of only immediate surroundings. The dead—dying 
—and the living. The dead, the only still and peaceful things. 
The dying a mass of tom and twisted flesh; and the living, men 
thinking only how to kill more efficiently." 

It would be no different: I could see that by the flow of 
human wrecks drifting past me. I turned back. 

That night 1,700 wounded came through on a train. I was 
told they had been coming through in those numbers for the 
last two weeks. I was warned by a doctor that we would wait 
until this train passed. The train was sighted. It came in 
slowly, and halted; it was composed of great iron trucks, all 
closed. A tired, English-speaking Chinese doctor told me to go 
away from the track, unless I had a strong stomach: but he 
would be glad of help if I could give it. I stayed. Storm lamps 
were brought. The doors swung open slowly, and inside was 
Hell! On the iron-bottomed trucks they lay: the blood had 
congealed, and they were stuck to the bottom. It was bitterly 
cold and there was not even straw for them to lie on. Quickly 
the doctor pointed out those that were dead, and they were 
removed and piled in a little heap. Next he pointed to those 
that were dying; they went into another little heap. Those too 
serious to have quick attention also came out, and the others 
were brought out and given what attention was possible, to 
try to save their limbs and life. In the middle of this another 
train drew up behind this one. I took a lamp and walked along 
to it, The same conditions existed. On both trains this night 
and indeed on any other night or day I saw wounded or 
dying; never once did I hear a groan. The stench of blood 
and the sight of naked pain made "God in His Heaven" 
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unreal. To hold water to a dying man’s lips and see grateful 
eyes roll to yours, cleaning a wound alive with vermin, and 
bind up, oh! so badly, so clumsily, yet to be thanked from 
blackened, tortured, twisted lips, was too great a reward. 

I disliked myself for having decided not to go to the front, 
because, although realising there was nothing to be gained 
from doing so I had shirked facing the sights and pain. I felt 
indecent to be so free from suffering, and decided that nothing 
would be lost by visiting the hospitals, and seeing if there was 
anything I could do to help. That if they could suffer like this, 
I at least could force myself to witness it. 

Who knows, one day I may be able to make others see these 
sights through my eyes. It may help. 

I heard No. 72 Military Hospital at Kaifeng had the worst 
reputation in China. So I went to Kaifeng. 

Kaifeng was a busy town. We had a delightful stay with a 
postmaster, with whom we had stayed at Chengtu. He had 
recently been transferred there, as he said, quite wisely, the 
Chinese put the foreigners in the posts where the town was 
likely to fall, as they would be able probably, to carry out 
their duties with less interference than if they were Chinese. 
I had, a couple of months before this, wired him to say I 
might be coming, and got a wire back: “Delighted to see you, 
but it’s unhealthy and risky.” He had a lovely house, and we 
lived, as before when his guests, in complete luxury. Perhaps 
these breaks come when you need them most. 

I visited the 72nd Military Hospital. It was bad, but there 
was nothing one could do. Everything possible was done for 
the wounded, but it was the sheer numbers that made it 
impossible to deal with the situation. Passing through the 
gate, on the right, was a rough place, rather more like a 
shelter than a room; earthen floor and rush roof. Here dozens 
of men were lying on the floor; there were not enough beds and 
no more stretchers. They were just as they had come off the 
train the night before, and had not yet had their wounds re¬ 
dressed. Some lay on their bellies and some on their backs. All 
heads were one way. A few could raise their arms. A weary- 
eyed youth came in with a tray, and put several little bowls 
down on the earth floor in front of them—hot water and millet. 
Those on their bellies who were able to do so, crawled and 
put their mouth to the water and food, and got what they 
could. Others, who could use their arms, and who were lying 
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next to those who could not, with their chopsticks placed 
pieces of the poor food into their mouths. 

A European nun had just arrived. I asked her if something 
could not be done. She wearily shook her head and said, 
"Not yet. Another train is in, and they have just received 
news that two more are on the way.” I walked through the 
wards, all earthen floors, the ceiling here and there with gaps, 
through which the blue sky was seen; rough trestles, each with 
its load of mutilated men. At this hospital only the serious 
cases were taken; the others stayed in the trains and went 
further westwards. I visited the other hospitals in the town. 
I do not think it is possible to describe wounds received in 
battle, only a few hours away. Cases come into these near 
hospitals that never come into hospitals further inland—faces 
blown away, so that there was nothing like a human face left 
at all—others a mass of raw pulp, with sockets and no eyes— 
faces with noses and ears, and half or all the jaw gone: and if 
their eyes were there, they were just gazing out into space; 
lower parts of a body just missing; a hip blown off; all lying 
so still. Never a hand was raised, nor a head turned, yet all 
were living and breathing. There were wards where the 
patients had only one or two wounds, and could either sit up 
in bed or walk. Where in all the world in hospitals do you see 
men sitting on the sides of their beds holding a hand ten times 
its normal size over a basin, and themselves bathing the 
ghastly looking sight, to clean it, to try to stop it being cut off. 
Another man, twisting backwards, was syringing out a hole 
near the bottom of his spine. Another man with a foot and leg 
the size of an elephant’s leg, tying above the knee a tight 
rope, hoping the doctor could cut it off quickly, but knowing 
full well what it meant if his turn came too late. 

I was dazed and sickened by the suffering. My stomach is 
not weak, but I stumbled out for air. The warning for another 
air raid had just gone, but I felt it mattered little what 
happened. A bird sang sweetly, and the notes hurt, and the 
sun mocked. 
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GREAT NORTH-WEST 




CHAPTER I 


FINAL FEASTING 


Arriving back at Sian, which we had made our head¬ 
quarters, always seemed luxurious. Not having to find food 
and shelter, or to travel, made life very easy. Things were 
getting more serious. No train had arrived for four days, and 
one that had left five days ago was said to be still this side of 
Cheng-chow. The raids on Sian were now daily, and tons of 
bombs were being dropped. The population stood it well, and 
everything was very orderly. We had just missed a big raid, 
and next day there was another. One got very used to them, 
and while the population was a little scared at the beginning, 
I do not think anyone was at all frightened after the first 
few raids. Everybody just felt annoyance that the jobs they 
were doing had to be interrupted. Many times I never left 
the guest-house for the dug-out, and towards the end of our 
stay, we all felt it very uninteresting if there was not a “dog¬ 
fight” to watch in the air. 

The busy Sian streets would be deserted a few seconds 
after the warning sirens. Everyone would run into the trenches 
and dug-outs, in streets and courtyards. The guest-house had 
a very good shelter which had two entrances and was covered 
over with brushwood. Most of the people from the guest¬ 
house stood around the entrances, and when the enemy planes 
came over, they went inside. The doorkeeper by the outer 
gate of the guest-house used to lie flat on the ground, pressed 
against the brick wall, so that if he was lucky he would not 
be hit by any stray shots, which always whisk up and down 
the streets during air raids; they are fired by the soldiers, 
from roofs and windows, by way of warning to anyone who 
thought he might come out of his place of protection. 

My next objective was the shores of Koko Nor Lake. Frank 
did not want to go, but wished to see some farms in Kansu 
and Tsinghai, so wanted to go part of the way. 

First I had to get permission to go through Kansu Province 
and into Tsinghai, and then to arrange transport. There was 
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an aeroplane service from Sian to Lanchow, but this was 
needed very badly for officials, and only four passengers could 
be carried in each plane. As the route was over the mountains, 
the service depended a great deal on the weather; con¬ 
sequently, the planes often had to return, and one could see 
little of the country, owing to bad yisibility. I wanted to really 
see the countryside and some places en route, so that I never 
tried to go by aeroplane. Until recently buses had run part 
of the way, through Kansu, but now this service had ceased, 
and petrol, as well as a car, was difficult to obtain. 

I went to look at two cars that I heard were for sale. People 
were selling their cars, as they could not get petrol, and men 
who had money were buying them, hoping that later the 
Government would need cars, or taking a chance on keeping 
them until the end of the war, and selling them at a profit. 

I went to the garage, and was shown the most awful old 
broken-down Chevrolet, which did its trial up the main street 
swerving from side to side and scattering the crowds, the 
result of faulty steering gear. At each bump in the road a 
distinct thud on my anatomy was felt, as all four springs were 
broken and half the leaves missing, made us loiter over the 
spot, giving the mob just sufficient time to hurl abuse at the 
driver. It was depressing, and I had mentally decided decent 
mules would be preferable when a cousin of a cousin of a cousin 
of the man who was driving this once-upon-a-time car told 
me of a Ford truck that was for sale. It was far better than 
any car I had yet seen, but not too good. Feeling I had got 
something up my sleeve, failing all else, I had just arrived 
near the guest-house when the siren went. I sprinted as hard 
as I could, and just nipped through the gate when over they 
came—twelve, flying round and round over the guest-house. 
Four terrific bombs were dropped on the airfield, about a mile 
and a half as the crow flies from where we were standing. 
Anti-aircraft guns went off and, watching the shells burst, 
we saw that the shooting by the Chinese was not too good, 
and the enemy planes were never in any danger from the 
Chinese guns. 

Later that afternoon four more came over, and the Chinese 
"went upstairs.” We witnessed several "dog-fights.” I was 
surprised how well the Chinese fought. They were using 
Russian machines, and I thought they were Russian pilots, 
but a few hours later they were given a good meal at the 
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guest-house, and I was introduced to them. I found they 
were all Chinese. They were very keen on their job and very 
well dressed, with the usual fur mitts, boots and parachute 
equipment. They were off in a few days to reinforce posts 
on the Yangtze. 

I went to see the Governor, General Chiang Ting-Wen, and 
asked him if he would give us passes as far as possible. He 
said he would, and added that he would give me a letter 
of introduction to Chu Shoa-liang, Provincial Governor of 
Kansu, stationed at Lanchow. I had not seen General Chiang 
Ting-Wen since I had visited the Reds. He said he would like 
to give us a feast before we left. Now that I had received 
permits, I did not want to ask the favour of a conveyance 
from him, as officials were working eighteen to twenty hours 
a day. I had spent many hours trying to buy a car, on the 
condition that a certain amount of petrol could be bought 
also, but it was a most elusive affair. One article always dis¬ 
appeared like a conjuiing trick as soon as conditions for 
securing it had been accepted. At last we met Mr. Wu, of 
the Highway Department, who had heard about our fallacious 
experiences. He told me to cheer up, and promised a Ford 
lorry would be along at 4 a.m. in the morning to take me out 
west. It sounded too good to be true. 

I went to see Mr. Lee, of the Central Bank, whom I had 
not seen since the day he had rescued me from police deten¬ 
tion—my reward for taking photographs from the roofs of 
Sian. He told me he was so worried something would happen 
to me in China. I assured him nothing ever happened to me, 
and that if it did, it was more than time, and I had had such 
a marvellous life that I could never grumble, and I wanted 
some money from the Bank. He flatly refused to allow me to 
take any, and said he would arrange for me to have some at 
the Central Bank, Lanchow, when I arrived. It was no use 
arguing. He said he was sure we would be robbed, that robbers 
were all over the road, and though he thought they would 
not kill us, still they were hungry and therefore desperate 
men. The Eighth Route Army and the Central Government 
had dealt severely with all bandits, and rewards to people 
giving information of the whereabouts of those who had 
committed crimes were circulated, and, afraid to come out 
of hiding, these bandits roamed the mountains and attacked 
people for food, clothing and money whenever they could. 
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Mr. Lee was so genuinely worried, and had been so kind, that 
we let him arrange things as he liked. We only stipulated 
that we should receive enough money at Lanchow, and 
begged for a little more pocket money on the road! 

Food could still be bought in Sian, and I ordered a goodly 
amount of tinned milk and cocoa and a few things for Frank. 
I infinitely preferred Chinese food, and always managed to 
enjoy a meal whenever there was a wayside cafe, but if we 
were sick the milk would be useful. 

We managed to get some coffee, though this was now $4 
a tin! We took some along for presents. I wanted some block 
tea for trading in Tibet, but was told I could get it after leaving 
Kansu. I bought a few bales of cheap cloth and blue beads, 
which are always useful. I had planned to do some shopping 
in Lanchow 7 , which I knew had many shops, but I had no 
idea what conditions would be like, and no one could tell me 
first hand, and second-hand information I have learned never 
to trust. According to the Japanese, Lanchow was being 
bombed frequently. 

We had received from the Governor red oblong envelopes, 
which denoted that the contents were invitations to a feast, 
and everything seemed wonderful. So often in China, when 
starting a journey, just when all things are settled, everything 
crashes, and all arrangements fall down. This time seemed 
an exception, and the feast hour drew near. 

The Governor spoke the southern, and not the Mandarin, 
dialect. He chatted and asked me about my experiences in 
China; he was very alert, quick-witted and, I am sure, capable. 
His secretary seemed rather a modern young man. He had 
been in France for four years, and there was another secretary 
who spoke German. There were nine men sitting around the 
table, and myself. The Governor stood behind my chair until 
I was seated. He said he supposed I was the only lady on 
many occasions. I told him it was often like this, but that 
now I never even noticed it; in some parts of the world where 
I went, I never met women for months at a time. 

The food was excellent. Each dish was really superb, and 
there were dozens. The wine was beautiful, and was poured 
out warm from miniature kettles. I think it is a pity to serve 
brandy, but at nearly all the feasts this is now done. The 
chopsticks were ivory, and the spoons, the little bowls for 
sauces and the larger bowl which each guest had were works 
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of art, rare and beautiful enamel or porcelain. As the con¬ 
versation was interesting, the service rapid and silent, the 
party was perfect. We all tried for a short time to forget the 
serious situation and be light-hearted. I doubt if any of us 
really succeeded, but it was very pleasant, and we “Kaanpei-ed” 
frequently, raising the small wine cups, and drinking the warm 
wine. They used the word Kaanpei, raising the glass to the 
guest, rather like our saying “Good health.” On these occa¬ 
sions, the wine is not sipped, but drunk right up. 

Mr. Powel Lay, a charming and well-educated man, who 
had studied in Germany, and who had been extremely nice 
to us, and had done me many a good turn, was also a guest. 
He was in the Reconstruction Department, and was a very 
able man. I was shown a Japanese paper, displaying on the 
front page the Governor’s photograph. The paper gave great 
prominence to a reward offered for him dead or alive, with 
a long description of the part he played during the Sian Coup, 
or Double Twelfth. The Governor said he wished he could go 
around like I was doing, as there were so many places he 
would like to see in China. We spoke of many aspects of the 
war, and of the experiences of his former life. 

He had to work all night, and we had to be up at 3 a.m. 
to get away at 4.30, so we said “Good-bye.” He put me in 
a rickshaw, and away we ran into the dark silent and frosty 
night. 

Back at the guest-house, we hardly dared ask if there were 
any messages, and I was quite resigned to find the permits, 
after all, were not there, and a message to say it was impos¬ 
sible to use the car. Wonderful! The permits, with important¬ 
looking seals, were there. Also there was a delicious silence 
with regard to the Ford, whose magical number was S5. 
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CHAPTER II 


STARTS AND STOPS 


At 3 a.m., in the light of a few guttering candles, we roped 
up the last of our belongings, which had been left out over¬ 
night. So many early dawns I had spent like this, only to 
undo everything again several hours later. Authors usually 
devote many pages to the delays in getting off when trying 
to travel by motor in China, but I think it very wrong to 
always blame China, because anyone who has travelled by 
unfrequented paths knows that it applies to all countries in 
the East. Not only the start, but the whole journey will be 
full of mishaps and delays while machinery is used, but if the 
traveller takes mules or camels or carriers, after the initial 
delay, all goes methodically and easily. If east of Suez half 
as much care were taken of machinery as is taken with pack 
animals, this statement would not be correct. While the East 
is certainly changing, it will not change in this respect for 
many years. The old order has taken centuries to perfect, and 
the new ways cannot change it overnight, which is all that 
a few years in the East ever seems. 

At 4 a.m. I heard snorts and backfirings and many splutter- 
ings. I went out to investigate, and there was Ford 85, with 
her driver and mechanic doing their best to start her. Our 
friend, Mr. Wu, had insisted on the driver spending a night 
inside "Lizzie,” which was indeed playing for more safety 
than I had anticipated. Once I had them there, I hung on 
to them until our belongings were thrown in. 

I had already procured petrol and had some tea given to 
the driver and his mate, and told them there were to be no 
disappearing acts or calling around the town. I have tried 
not to describe what happens when you think you are off by 
motor, for I fear readers of books of Chinese travel know it 
all by heart. However, I would like to put in a word for the 
driver and his mate—and I have never seen their side taken 
in print. First, it is usual for them only to be allowed petrol 
just before they start. Any tools (repairs on roads are mostly 
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done by ingenious improvisation) are supplied under great 
pressure, and this necessitates hours of talking. Then comes 
the race round the town, for money from debts, either for 
the driver himself, or to be collected on commission. Lastly, 
for the little bit of freight that can be put on for a last squeeze. 
"More lastly,” the article that has a few cents reward at the 
other end, if brought along, the missing relation to be traced 
who has to find it and, "most lastly," a little merchandise to 
be bargained for, to be sold for a few cents more at the final 
destination. 

Well, who blames the man? Is it not almost reasonable? 
After all, for generations they have done these things, when 
starting off on mule caravan. How could a sane man waste 
these opportunities? So the wretched, impatient Westerner 
chafes at the bit and remains in real ignorance as to where 

the-bus, driver, mechanic, passengers or all the lot have 

gone. 

Of course, he is not told what they are doing. This strange 
visitor, who always wants to start at the time his little watch 
says (though he may do nothing with the time the other end), 
would get very angry and not understand, and would want 
all these things left. He would only give the same price for 
being taken as arranged, and when arranged the price in¬ 
cluded all these little hoped-for profits. Without them all, 
the price would be the same as in this stranger’s own country. 
So it goes! The stranger is left, being told petrol is being 
got, when he can see the tanks are full and the supply arranged 
for already on; that the driver is eating, and when insisting on 
going to the place, finds him not there; that he is saying 
“Good-bye” to his relations, when he was told the day before 
that they were all killed. I have tried to put forward fairly 
the Chinese lorry-, bus- or motor-driver’s point of view. 
When at last things get going, he takes the abuse hurled at his 
head in silence; and just when you feel you have rather over¬ 
done it, and before you have gone ten miles, you have punc¬ 
tures, and he informs you there is no jack or spare tyre. You 
feel murder would be justified. The next emotion one has is 
usually one of secret admiration that the driver is able to get 
the vehicle under way at all, and a burst of satisfied feeling 
descends when several miles are being covered at a slow, 
jolting pace, and you are only too happy as long as movement 
is in evidence. Allowing a couple of months extra on every 
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three, all is well. If you cannot do that, then do not travel in 
central Asia. 

With these mixed feelings at 4.30 a.m., we snorted out of 
the gates of the Sian guest-house, and through the Sian street. 
All the shutters of the shops were up, and bundles of rags and 
tatters were asleep nearby. 

We held a few secret consultations with a strange person 
here and there, who obviously had a rendezvous with us, the 
odd things were placed on to our baggage, and last-minute 
directions shouted "on the run," as under pressure from me 
the driver reluctantly moved off. 

We went out of the gates, where a few soldiers on sentry 
duty came up, and we showed our passes. Frank, 17 stone 
nude, revealed considerable contours when dressed in his 
furred silk-cum-Chinese overcoat. We both wore these 
garments, sheepskin covered with dark silk, reaching to the 
ground, cut like the Chinese garments, but with pockets, and 
a big wrap-over. Frank had one of his elbows and half a 
shoulder out of the window, while his other arm was straight 
out behind me. I sat sideways and took the gears between my 
legs. Next to me sat the driver, with his mate between him 
and the other side, where there was a door, which was held 
ajar, and frequently burst open under the very real pressure. 
No European driver would have driven under such difficulties. 
Later they said the mechanic would go up with the luggage, 
but just now he would have to stay till it got light, in case 
anything happened. This seemed utterly unlikely. The space 
the four of us were on would have taken the driver and one 
other comfortably. 

We passed through flat country with fields on either side 
of the road, and then climbed into terraced hills, and after 
four hours’ good plodding without a stop, arrived at Chen 
Chen Chung, a tiny post of a few houses by the wayside. 
The driver said we had stopped because, unfortunately, a 
spring had gone. I looked; it certainly had. I tried to make 
light of it, and said, of course, we couldn’t stop for a small 
thing like that, and after a ten-minute delay for a couple of 
boiled eggs, which boys in the roadway offered travellers at 
this wayside village, eaten by us and the driver, on we went. 

Hour after hour we ran on through country which looked 
desolate now, but the driver told me in another four or five 
weeks it would be all green and bright yellow, as there is an 
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enormous acreage of wheat and mustard sown in this district. 

After another good six and a half hours’ running time we 
arrived at Pingsha, a prosperous-looking place of a few streets 
with one quite wide main one. Here we stayed three-quarters 
of an hour for food. Running out of this street, we passed on 
our left a lovely old pagoda. I stopped to take pictures. Then on 
again; passing through Changwu, another typical small Chinese 
place, such as one only sees in the heart of China, we wound 
down the Lo Han Tung on to a good road, past many soldiers 
in camp with the tents all camouflaged, and past a pretty 
temple against a pile of rocks on the left side of the road. 
Unfortunately, the light had almost gone, and it necessitated 
putting up tripods for a time exposure in order to get a 
picture. Just in front of this temple was a large flat piece of 
ground used as a public park. This place was called Chin 
Chwan. We ran along the valley which was very lovely, even 
in winter; dark found us still desperately plodding on towards 
Pingliang. We had seen half a dozen lorries coming from the 
opposite direction, but had passed nothing, although a car had 
passed us going at the giddy speed of about twenty miles an 
hour, a derelict saloon, minus glass in the windows, -wind¬ 
screen and one door, and literally packed—that is, four in 
front in the driver’s seat and nine inside. Excitement ran high 
as she tooted and hooted until we swerved to the edge of a 
precipice in order to allow her to pass. Who could begrudge 
the occupants the look of victory and superiority as they 
flashed by? Those of them who could wrench a hand free did 
so and waved. From behind the chariot looked even more 
frightening than from the side; the offside wheel wobbled 
violently; a huge bulge was visible in the near tyre, and on the 
other side the loose end of a band of rubber that had been 
put round the tyre to protect the inner tube “flap-flapped” on 
the road. I had forgotten these fellow travellers, but a bend in 
the road brought us almost into disastrous contact with them. 
They seemed to be spilt over the road. With great grinding of 
brakes, crashing into lower gear, and suddenly into reverse, 
though it appeared from the height of my seat that we had 
mowed them all down, on inspection it seemed we had missed 
by a sixteenth of an inch. I was sorry for them, and truly 
wished they could have beaten us to the journey's end. 

The last bit of the road was trying. We had one very poor 
light and a rear one, which seemed to cast terrifying shapes 
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and shadows on the rock side, illuminating rather too clearly 
our luck on the road. Rather weary, and very cold, we 
staggered out at Pingliang, after thirteen and a quarter hours’ 
running time. It was an extremely good effort on the part of 
the driver; most of the lorries take three days to get here. 

We stood in the wide and emptying street until it was 
decided where we were to stay. After walking towards the 
inn, we were halted by a man who asked for any letters or 
passes, and after showing them we were escorted into a place 
which was supposed to be better than the inns. It was called 
the Public Highway Guest-house, a stopping place made for 
Reconstruction people or any high official travelling over this 
road between Lanchow and Sian. We were told we were very 
lucky to be able to stay there. There were four or five young 
fellows who seemed to be in charge of it. One or two had been 
in Russia, some in Japan and one in Germany. Until now I do 
not think I had been looked upon with suspicion, but here it 
was different. They openly said they did not think I ought to 
be travelling in the country while war was going on, that no 
foreigner was allowed out here, that the last travellers had gone 
through before the war, an Englishman and a Swiss lady, 
although a few missionaries that were stationed out there 
went home. I asked a lot of questions, and was told that they 
were suspicious of questions. I was asked if I was working for 
England or Russia. I said for neither, and asked were they 
working for China or Germany? They were very shocked, and 
I felt it wrong to tease them, and so showed my personal letter 
of introduction from the Governor of Sian to the Governor of 
Lanchow, and all was well. These two or three men, though so 
quick to suspect us, were the only Chinese I met who spoke 
rather disparagingly of the Chinese efforts in the war. They 
thought they must be beaten, that they were not doing well 
and that people in China would tire of the war. I did not 
quite understand why all this was said, so took it that it was 
believed by them, and therefore I told them that I thought 
their country was doing marvellously well, that I believed 
definitely they would come out of the struggle victoriously, 
whether it was through beating or wearing down the Japanese. 

We were bone tired, and I could still hear the grind of low 
gear echoing in my ears. I had thrown myself gratefully on the 
k’ang and was sound asleep when suddenly the door was burst 
open—there was no catch or lock—and the driver flashed his 
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torch in my face and said, “No go to-morrow,” and vanished. 
I had not for a moment supposed we would, but I was satis¬ 
fied that we had at least reached Kansu Province, and cast 
cares away in more sleep. 

Next day, after a soup plate of delicious Kansu oats and 
Ideal Milk, I toured Pingliang. First I found our driver, and 
our “Lizzie” 85. Poor darling, she really did look the worse for 
wear: all four springs had many missing leaves and two 
enormous cracks. She was standing in a big open workshop or 
garage, which belonged to the Government. There were dozens 
of cars here, all very neatly placed in rows: it was a huge 
workshop with many mechanics, all very busy, and was a 
recent effort enforced by the series of convoys passing with 
war material from Russia via Lanchow and Sian. Our driver 
pointed out it was much better to stay here, as it was the best 
place to get the car mended. I agreed, but pointed out that 
the car had not yet been touched. I agitated until a couple of 
mechanics came and jacked it up and got on the job, and I was 
told we would be off shortly. 

Pingliang, which is 4,600 ft. above sea-level, about eighty 
years ago was the scene of much bloodshed, and 60,000 were 
killed in the Mohammedan wars. The importance of the town 
rapidly declined, and forty years ago wolves began to come 
into it, and now every night there are several. The Com¬ 
munists came through here two and a half years ago. The town 
for the past few years has progressed, and at present it is more 
prosperous than it has been for years. Since it is necessary to 
pass this town journeying between Sian and Lanchow, and as 
it has been made one of the principal stops, there is much 
activity. Outside Pingliang there were many wolves and 
hawks, and in the town many rodents. There was a pagoda 
outside the gates, and the East Gate and bridge were guarded 
by soldiers. Up by the West Gate was a China Inland Mission 
station, which had a good house and a nice, walled garden. 
The missionaries were away. There were several rickshaws for 
hire in the town. 

We met the Franciscan Fathers, and had an interesting talk 
to Bishop Gregory Larranga, who had some interesting tales 
to tell about the country, where he has lived for many years. 
On one occasion he had been kidnapped, and on another held 
up by bandits. 

I went to the Catholic Church, and counted 200 children, 
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men and women. The Catholics also had a nice little home for 
children who lived too far away to come daily. I had lunch 
with the sisters, who lived close by, and enjoyed very much 
their conversation and listened to their experiences here and 
elsewhere in China. I spoke to many Chinese who had come 
in from the surrounding countryside, and learnt from them 
local conditions. 

It was late and getting dark when I called back at the garage 
for news of “Lizzie,” and to my amazement a really good job 
had been done. A couple of new springs and various odds and 
ends had been attended to; the mechanics were finishing by 
the light from storm lamps. I felt the driver was as surprised 
as I was, and delighted that he was able to keep his word that 
we should be off on the morrow. All these mechanics were 
Chinese, and so were the overseers, which speaks well for the 
future of China. Such a thing as this well-run, well-equipped 
garage, run without any foreign aid, would have been im¬ 
possible before the war. They showed me round. Scrap iron 
was kept in one heap; there were store and auditing depart¬ 
ments and a petrol dump. All the drivers were very proud of it. 

I was sorry to leave Pingliang, as I am all places where I 
feel by staying longer one learns more, but was not altogether 
sorry to leave our stay-over place. It had a sinister air, which 
I had been fortunate never to have met before in China, and 
never did again. 

We arranged to leave at 5 a.m. next morning, though the 
fathers assured us we would be there a few days longer. 
However, I felt China was moving so fast that people on the 
spot who knew her past so well were often misled. 

If I had not myself been all over the provinces so recently, I 
would never have believed in these efforts at organisation, so 
different was it from former days. My experiences in the last 
two years made me believe that we were going on the morrow. 
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“LIZZIE” AND THE LIU PAN SHAN 


“Lizzie” came round at 4 a.m. She moved as if she was as 
cold as we were. The morning, though bitter, seemed full of 
expectations. The driver and mechanic were cheerful, and so 
were we; we were all in and away by 5 a.m. 

Pingliang was the last important place before tackling the 
much-dreaded Liu Pan Shan, a mountain of bad repute. The 
road had been kept as short as possible, with consequent 
hazardous hairpin bends and steep gradients. The top is nearly 
always smothered in mist, and bandits have a good haul, 
owing to halting vehicles, whose descent is no less perilous 
than the ascent. We had been warned by all and sundry as 
to the dire consequences of trying to get over this mountain. 

After leaving Pingliang, we had a good run of one hour 
and forty minutes, and then started to climb the Liu Pan 
Shan in a blinding snowstorm. Up and up we sprang, hopes 
high and heads low, as our eyes sought vainly for each side of 
the mountain. Though the engine was boiling madly, I could 
quite see the driver’s point in not stopping till he had to, 
and if he did, I wondered how far our brakes would let us go. 
Whoa! It happened so suddenly; a sickening thud, a frantic 
clutching of brakes, and the mechanic was over the side of 
the lorry in a flash; shouts from him, and the driver, bawling 
at me “Brake!” followed, and I was left on the seat with 
Frank. The lorry was certainly moving, but it was impossible 
to tell how or where. We knew that on one side there was a 
precipice, but we could not pop out like they had done 
because we had on these greatcoats. I had noticed both the 
driver and mechanic had removed theirs just before we 
started to climb. 

Even if I could have got out, there was Frank. Also, if 
possible, the car needed to be saved. So I pulled the brake 
towards me with all my might, and held on, and soon move¬ 
ment ceased. The driver came back, and one look at his 
face told me things had been serious. Chinese often have a 
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pallor, sometimes of a yellow colour, but you quickly learn 
the healthy look from the sick. The driver’s face had gone 
quite yellow, with patches of white, and he was distinctly 
upset, and the verbose mechanic was obviously awed. 

I got out and had a look. We had clung too well to the 
side of the mountain, and had hit it with our front offside 
wheel. The sudden impact, and subsequent braking, in the 
ice and snow had caused the rear wheels to skid. The mechanic 
had immediately placed a boulder he carried under the rear 
offside tyre, but could not stop the skidding, and the rear 
nearside wheel was hanging in mid-air over the side of the 
road or mountain track. What were we to do? We could not 
back. If we tried to go forward, and could not put the blocks 
under the tyres quickly enough, she would go right over the 
cliff. We dug a little trench behind the offside rear tyre, 
then one behind the front wheel, and against the inside of the 
offside rear tyre piled earth, snow and ice. We then jacked 
her up, and releasing the brakes, let her move slightly back¬ 
wards. She fell into the ruts, and we once more had four 
wheels on the road. 

The next difficulty was to go forward. Visibility had 
worsened. We were 8,700 ft. above sea-level, according to my 
aneroid, and were not nearly at the top, and to make things 
less pleasant, the wind rose to a gale; to have one’s gloves 
off, even for a few seconds, became painful. 

We tried to go forward, but the ruts we had dug to snare 
the tyres were now all too successful. We had a pickaxe and a 
couple of spades, and took it in turns to dig below the snow 
on the side of the mountain, and with a pickaxe got some 
small flints and laid them in the rut. Over these we went 
forward. We rounded that bend, and halted again. We 
could not now see anything, as thick, great snowflakes were 
blowing everywhere and the windscreen froze. Though the 
engine was boiling hard, in spite of the fact that we constantly 
put water in the radiator from a petrol can we carried, we 
dared not stop the engine in case it froze, yet it was madness 
to go on. If only we were lower, or on the other side! 

We went into conference, and decided to stop the engine, 
putting as much covering as we could over the Bonnet, and 
to wait and see if the weather cleared. The driver comforted 
us saying that at this time of the year snowstorms endured 
for three or four days without ceasing. There seemed to me 
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only two things we could do: one was to sit in the car, four 
abreast (you could not send a dog on the top of that open 
truck with no coverings) and the other to get out and try to 
walk to the nearest village. The walking idea was not good. 
Much snow had fallen, and on the top of the mountain there 
would be an unknown quantity. So we decided to sit and wait, 
glad of the warmth from each other’s bodies. 

As the time went on the sky overhead cleared a little, and 
the mist went a little higher, so we decided to try again. 
We got away easily, this time, and twenty minutes later 
reached the top, 9,300 ft. We could only see as far as the 
radiator, and the mechanic rode on the running board, 
shouting to the driver when too near the side of the mountain. 

Now to get down the other side! We simply slithered down; 
the driver, w r ith his eyes fixed intently ahead, jerked the 
wheel to right and left, in trying to rectify the sickening 
slithers sideways, which were constant. We halted for heaven¬ 
sent breathers now and again. The road was quite good, 
and there was no mist here; though we had run short of 
water, and what we had was boiling so hard that great thuds 
seemed to shake us, still we sailed along merrily, with our 
troubles very much behind us, and saw signs of life for the 
first time since leaving Pingliang—a couple of camel caravans; 
each six camels were roped together, and had a man looking 
after them. They were going in the same direction as we were. 

The camels wore the supercilious air that camels never 
seem to lose in snow or heat, and the camel-drivers, all 
walking, plodded along in the ice and snow, well wrapped up 
in fur and thoughts, perhaps about the sun and desert that 
they know, and may soon see. 

We ran into Sining. The place where all lorries stopped, 
going either way, was in the main street, which was busy, 
with plenty of food everywhere in evidence on stalls and 
barrows. We were taken to a great big building, with court¬ 
yard and outhouses, now all whitewashed and used as bed¬ 
rooms. The big hall was well built, very lofty and decorated 
in Chinese style. Everything was clean. This was another 
stay-over place, really for all high officials passing through. 
Each of these places has a Chinese man superintending it, 
and they usually speak French, German or English, and often 
have been abroad. The thing I noticed at once was that in 
all these places Russian notices were displayed everywhere. 
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SOVIET INFLUENCE-EARTHQUAKE 


After coming through the heart of China, to see any 
written characters other than Chinese was arresting, but to 
see Russian brought vividly the realisation that the road we 
were on connected China to Russia. 

It was obvious that the whole of this part of the north-west 
was rapidly feeling Russian influence. In these special road¬ 
houses, Russian characters were over all the little cells 
or rooms usually around the courtyard. There was a Russian 
cook, who served Russian food for those who wanted it; 
practically all the lorries we passed or that passed us were 
Russian, driven sometimes by Russian and sometimes by 
Chinese drivers, but all the convoys transporting war materials 
or implements had Russian drivers. At these stopping places 
I learnt a lot by listening to these Russian drivers talking to 
each other, but I noticed they rarely spoke to the Chinese 
drivers, though our driver knew several. Nearly all the Chinese 
drivers had learnt a Russian greeting, which was shouted out 
as cars passed. Still, it was a marked fact that they did not 
mix, made more obvious because camaraderie is usually 
conspicuous on any motor road, but more especially on 
difficult and lonely ones. I imagine each had been instructed 
not to have any unnecessary intercourse, but it may have 
been voluntary, as they perhaps felt it was dangerous and 
too near the political road to do otherwise. 

The road went over the Hwa Chian Ling range and was 
like a switchback, but never lower than 6,500 ft. above sea- 
level. We climbed to 8,200 ft., which was the highest point 
of the range, and now met a series of convoys. All the Russian 
trucks, except the very recent ones, consumed far too much 
petrol, went all right on the level, but were bad climbers. 
Of course, no lorry, however good, would have remained 
efficient longer than a year over such roads, and the life of a 
lorry travelling from Russia to China was a year; they were 
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then patched up and hobbled on, but definitely had to have 
much time spent on them. 

The recent Russian lorry was a great improvement and 
consumed far less petrol, and had a better engine altogether. 

All these lorries were full of aeroplanes (which were some¬ 
times flown to Lanchow and sometimes transported there 
by motor and assembled), guns and ammunition. 

The road had not been bombed, nor has it since; indeed, 
owing to geographical and topographical difficulties which it 
presents to the enemy, little harm can come to it unless the 
enemy actually occupy the area, and this I think they will 
find impossible. 

It was dark, and we had been on the road sixteen hours 
when we ran into the Tingsi Plain. We again stayed at one 
of the roadway places. As it was so late, the cook had let 
the fire out and was away, so, after fixing my camp-bed, we 
were escorted outside the walls of this dwelling to a restaurant 
in the one little street. This was three tiny rooms, low- 
roofed and earth-floored, packed with drivers, who were all 
lifting food into their mouths with chopsticks as fast as 
possible, and soon, with bowls of steaming food in front 
of me, I was doing the same, and past cares on the road 
dimmed considerably. 

All the drivers got good pay, but the Russian drivers got 
more than the Chinese; all were well clothed, but to be so 
in that climate is not a luxury, but a necessity. They all ate 
well and had the best that the wayside restaurants had to 
offer. We ate a lot, and chatted a little. We heard of their 
war, of our politicians, of Spain, and from Russia. It may well 
have been unreliable, but as we had not seen a paper of any 
kind or heard wireless for some time, it felt and was indeed 
news, and we enjoyed it and listened eagerly. 

We listened to more tales of the Great Earthquake. Every¬ 
where in Kansu one hears of them from the surviving inhabi¬ 
tants, some of whom were carried many miles from their 
homes—a Chinese saga, which stood out between their 
ancient mythology and recent changes. 

This earthquake was one of the most disastrous that has 
ever been known. If it had occurred in better-known regions, 
the world would have quickly learnt about it; as it was, 
nearly six days passed before the enormity of it was realised. 
News at the earliest in these parts took weeks, but with 
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thousands of miles affected and tracks impassable, it was 
impossible for the journalists to cover this event. The official 
figure for the death roll was 200,000, but hundreds of 
thousands lost their all and were homeless. 

It came without warning on the evening of December 
16th, 1920. The worst destruction was in the country between 
the River Wei and the Yellow River, across the Liu Pan Shan 
Mountains, over which we had come. Checking up reports 
from the different towns and villages, it seemed to have 
covered about ninety miles from west to east, and double 
that from north to south over this area, parts of which are 
loess formation and of clay and gravel. Both areas suffered 
dreadfully. In the latter regions, whole cities collapsed, fissures 
sucked in animals and their owners. In the loess region whole 
ranges moved, gigantic slides occurred which carried villages 
away at terrific speed, to hurl them against tottering rocks 
or burying them, where soon the waters were mounting every 
hour, as all the streams had been dammed. 

Valley after valley had been swept clean of every living 
thing; villages were obliterated. 

To get the people buried rapidly was a task too great, and 
dogs went mad from eating human flesh, wolves yapping, and 
robbers, who at night preyed upon the dead and the living, 
added to the horrible confusion. 

Doctors were few, but the foreign missionaries and Chinese 
officials worked well, and did what they were able, but the 
mass of humanity, maimed, starving, homeless, with farms, 
animals, grain and clothing gone, struggled and faced that 
freezing winter in high altitudes as always the Chinese have 
faced their disasters for thousands of years—alone. Having 
to rely on themselves, they emerged, as they always do, 
with nothing spectacular to show, with nothing new, but 
just themselves, living as before. 

The following day they searched for their dead. They 
started to dig, and went on for months and years, removing 
rock bit by bit, till soil showed. Then came the struggle 
against flood, which ruined the harvest; the struggle against 
famine, till another harvest came. Work and suffering has 
been their lot for thousands of years, and is still, but it has 
given birth to a great nation, with an indomitable will which 
lives on through the ages, resisting those who try to change her. 

The hour grew late; the tales of horror seemed enhanced 
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by the flickering lights of the candles and of primitive lamps 
and the howling of the wind. Taking advantage of a particular 
gust which blew out some candles, we said “Good night.” 
Walking to our rooms, the memories of these tales of horror 
made the night, though windy, dark and frosty, seem very 
peaceful. 

We decided not to start until daybreak on the morrow. I 
was surprised the driver was willing to go at all. He must 
have been dead weary, and, indeed, he was. At daybreak our 
belonging's were dragged out; outside soldiers were dr illin g 
and from this place onwards, we hardly passed a village with¬ 
out seeing children, young men and old men, drilling every¬ 
where. I stood and watched while "Lizzie” tried to get 
enough strength to start on her final lap. Very young boys 
they seemed, with military caps, coolie clothes, no boots, and 
a stick instead of a rifle to drill with; but what they lacked in 
equipment was made up for in enthusiasm, which unfortun¬ 
ately is not enough protection against a foe truly well-armed, 
although there is no doubt the Government realised that, and 
every day arms are being imported. 

In the meanwhile, the training goes on. I watched nine 
men being instructed with a machine gun; it was not a good 
lesson, and I was very sorry for the men. There is definitely a 
great shortage of instructors for both machine guns and for 
heavy artillery all over China. The drilling was smart and 
good. 

We left at 6.30 a.m., and started to climb ten miles after 
leaving Tingsi. From the top we obtained a splendid view of 
the surrounding mountains, passing a tiny hut, out of which 
ran two little girls. They were completely naked except for a 
tiny vest or shirt ending a little above their bellies, which 
looked far from full. While I was taking photographs, they 
came and stood a little way off. Why they do not get pneu¬ 
monia I cannot tell. They were shaking with cold, and their 
thighs and arms were blue. It is sights such as this which 
make one realise the comparative luxury in which our 
charities are carried out at home. I thought of the orphans’ 
homes, schools and various institutions; not one charity is 
working with bare necessities; they would not know how to— 
the standard of living is so high in comparison; very nice if 
it can be kept there. I have so often heard people being criti¬ 
cised for helping poor wretches abroad, but why not, when one 
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has seen and lias knowledge of so much greater hardship 
and suffering than could be seen at home; they are humans, 
after all, and mostly can get no help from elsewhere or from 
any organised party. 

The earth here seemed very dry and barren—just rocks, 
clefts in the sides of rocks. Not a speck of green relieved the 
sandy-coloured landscape; indeed, a hard place from which to 
wrest a living. There were no birds to be seen, but the bald- 
headed eagle, though on different parts of the journey from 
Sian we had seen owls, kites, a white-tailed eagle, vultures, 
falcons, hares, squirrels, chipmunk, foxes, pheasant and 
accentors. We stopped for food at the little village of Yar 
Tson Tien, of one street, with a few huts; three restaurants 
on one side and two on the other side of the road. Every form 
inside was full, arid lorries were drawn up on both sides of the 
road. A roaring business was being done, and outside each 
eating place, blind and decrepit beggars sat waiting patiently 
for the bits left over which they knew soon they would be 
given. Nothing is ever thrown away in China. There were a 
few shops; the shop fronts were new and of the same pattern 
as the fronts of the new restaurants, so that it gave quite a 
tidy, modem and prosperous air to the little street, and the 
inhabitants were justly proud of it. We were only an hour or 
so from Lanchow and had an uneventful run from here until, 
rounding a sudden bend, we saw in front of us quite a good 
aerodrome, which we passed on our left; there were fifteen 
aeroplanes, small and large, on the field. We then entered the 
town of Lanchow. 

We had made a record, they told us, as we had only taken 
two days—with borrowed bits of nights—actual running time, 
and a day and a night halt for repairs. Four days’ running 
time was considered good, and anything up to seven usual. 

I knew there were many Russians living at Lanchow, but 
mostly they were being employed either as artificers or on the 
administrative side for Russian interests, and it was these in¬ 
terests about which I wanted to know. 

I had long heard of a General Akenoff, and I knew he was at 
Lanchow, and was the most important Russian there. It was 
not easy to obtain information as to where he lived, but at 
last I succeeded, and, arriving with an interpreter, rapidly 
passed the gate and ran up the steps of the house. Here, how¬ 
ever, we came to a firm halt. First, the sentry on the gate, 
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poor man, got severely reprimanded for letting me through. 
Then I was told no one had ever heard of General Akenoff, and 
as I insisted I knew he was there, I was then asked who told 
me. I said, Oh! a big man in China, but it was no use saying his 
name, as I was sure they w'ould not have heard of him either. 
When pressed, I said, "Mao Tse-tung.” They swallowed the 
bait, rather to my surprise, and said, of course, they had 
heard of him. They asked me to wait, and out came a very 
smart Russian officer, who said General Akenoff did live there, 
but was out. He said in these rather difficult circumstances it 
had been decided not to see any foreigners, that the General 
only saw high Chinese officials; although, if I really insisted, 
no doubt it could be arranged, but General Akenoff himself 
would find his position easier if he did not receive strangers. 

I left thoughtfully; all considered, it was ticklish. Previously 
there has been Russian advisers, and they had been sent back 
to Russia when the Kuomintang split. There had been bitter 
fighting in Kansu Province when the Communists were red¬ 
dening the West, followed by the present "United Front” 
against Japan. Here was the official who represented the most 
important ally the Chinese had, from whom alone they could 
be assured of war material. No mistakes must be made, it was 
true. 
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CHAPTER V 


YELLOW RIVER THOUGHTS 


Lanchow is the capital of Kansu Province. There are 
massive gates and walls and the streets were thronged with 
people. The South Mountains dominate the town. The great 
Yellow River winds past the town and lies between the South 
Mountains and the road which leads to the heart of Asia. I 
found the town and the surrounding country very interesting 
indeed. Sian is called the Gateway of the West, and when there 
one feels it is, but one cannot feel the pulse of the West from 
Sian to-day. Lanchow is now definitely the barometer. 

We had intended to live in the hotel, which was quite good 
and vastly superior to many inns I have stayed at, but the 
officials had told us previously they thought the Bank would 
be the best place to stay in, or with the missionaries. The poor 
Bank Manager had been ill, and so we accepted the hospitality 
of the missionaries, whose house lay in a little side street well 
off the busy main street. It was very quiet and restful, and 
exceedingly comfortable. 

The Yamen headquarters, where all the officials had their 
offices and worked, was an imposing place, and I came to 
know it really well. The big gateways faced a square from 
which ran the main street and two smaller ones. Here there 
was always great military activity. Smart officers trotted up 
and dismounted, throwing their reins to their servants. Others 
dashed up in cars. The sentry guarding the gates saluted 
smartly. At sundown the flag was run down, and everyone 
stood still where they were, and soldiers saluted. The buglers 
were quite good, and it looked impressive. We went to pay 
our respects to the officials and to find out to whom I could 
hand my letter from the Military Governor of Shansi to the 
Provincial and Military Governor of Kansu, Chu Shoa-liang. 
Inside the Yamen were large open spaces used as gardens. 
They were very well kept and connected various buildings, 
each belonging to different Government departments, We 
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were shown into a waiting-room, pleasant and overlooking 
one of these gardens, full of Chinese men of varying degree 
and importance, all awaiting to be led, if lucky, to where they 
hoped to see the person with whom they desired to speak. 
Once upon a time in China it would be very usual to wait, and 
often fruitlessly, but certainly the "wait" would be necessary; 
affairs now are much more speedily conducted. However, here 
things seemed rather as of former days. After a good wait, 
during which I expostulated, and the official in charge had 
answered frequently with “Certainly," "Immediately,” "At 
once,” I thrust the letter addressed to the Governor into his 
hand, telling him to deliver it, and made for the door. The look 
of horror on his face was comical, but I managed to continue 
to look serious, and walked away. Everyone jumped to their 
feet, and began speaking at once. The man rushed after me, 
trying to make me take the letter. I was adamant until he 
promised to run himself, if I would only wait until he could 
fetch someone. I agreed, and he hastened off, casting anxious 
looks behind him as he fled. Tea was brought, chairs offered, 
and they tried to interest me in some subject. I sat down again, 
feeling ashamed. Why cannot one wait patiently? I had no 
urgent engagement; time in Kansu was lenient; then, why 
could not one wait, as they all were doing, and had been doing 
for far longer time? What impertinence to try and make them 
alter their ways in their own country! Back came the panting 
official, and asked if I would follow him. We went through 
many courtyards, and I spoke to the Governor’s aide-de- 
camp. I left the letter, and was told I would hear in a very 
short while, and that I was very welcome to Lanchow. 

A few more calls, giving a letter from our nice Mr. Powel 
Lay to his opposite No. i here, Mr. Wong, who seemed very 
efficient, and was helpful, and we were once more out in the 
busy streets. 

A few hours later we were asked to go and see the Governor 
on the morrow, and were told that in the meantime he was 
sending an escort to take us around. I wanted to see many 
things, and started off for the School of Technology and the 
Arsenal, and on my way I ran into Colonel Stillwell, an 
American Marine who had been attached to the American 
Embassy at Peking for many years. I had met him before, 
and admired the way he got around. He gave his country 
some first-class information on many subjects. We each knew 
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a good deal of the other's movements around the west, but 
not from each other, and the conversation went like this: He 
greeted me with ‘‘Hello, again!" ‘‘Hello, again!” "Didn’t 
expect you here,” he said. “Life’s full of uncertainties, isn’t 
it?” I said: “Nice place.” “Grand place.” “Seen the Governor?” 
he asked. "No, have you?” “No, his stomach’s bad. Where are 
you going next?” "Sining,” “Will they let you?” "I have 
hopes,” I said. "What are you going for?” “To see a Tibetan 
temple.” "Anything else?” “Might do a little shopping,” I 
parried. “Why did you come along here?” He grinned: 
“To see my stockbroker. So long!” “Good-bye.” He was a 
good soldier and hard as nails. He once asked me if I had met 
any of my own people “nosing around.” I never had met 
any of our men, but did see in an old newspaper while out 
there that one of the questions in the House asked whether we 
had observers in China to inform our Government of what 
was happening, and Mr. R. A. Butler replied that we had 
military attaches who would do this, and in reply to a further 
question as to whether they were doing so, that they could be 
trusted to carry out their duties in this way. 

Many months later Colonel Spears (Military Attach?:) went 
on a tour or journey, but did an unwise thing when, after it, 
he attempted to get through Kalgan. He was imprisoned 
by the Japanese, and released only after many weeks, 
and when European affairs had considerably affected the 
attitude of Japan to Britain. In some wars you can get away 
with it. I crossed from the Ethiopian side, after staying with 
them some time, to the Italian side, in the Ethiopian war, 
but you cannot do that with the Japanese, and it is not, any¬ 
way, fair to the side you are first on, if you have photographs 
and notebooks, and getting arrested handicaps your Govern¬ 
ment. 

The Arsenal was useful, and as well repaired a great number 
of rifles and made parts for them. At the School, boys and 
girls took a four-year course. They cleaned and tanned leather 
and made it up for saddles, bags, chairs, book-backs and 
shoes. Soap was made, cotton and wool was dyed and woven 
into cloth for clothes and rugs, and a lot of other industries 
were studied. 

I saw a match factory, fairly primitive, but giving good 
profits, and the Epidemic Prevention Bureau had really first- 
class laboratories; each room had different germs kept alive 
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in incubators. In the grounds outside all kinds of animals 
were kept, which were used for experimental purposes, to be 
cured of certain diseases, or for the purposes of watching the 
progress of diseases in different stages. 

Next day we met General Chu Shoa-liang, the Governor, 
a man of about forty-five, good-looking, eager to listen and 
slow to speak. We had coffee and sweetmeats, and after a 
long conversation about things in Europe and Asia, he said 
he was sending out invitations to a feast in a day or so, and 
hoped we would come. He was charming and courteous, and 
said he would do anything in his power to help me, if needed. 
That night we were given a lovely dinner, and met the notables 
of Lanchow. Some were rather silent; some were very witty; 
others were gay, but all were interesting, and the night was 
well on before we finally parted. 

Ten days later I lay stretched out on a stone parapet, near 
the five great water-wheels, watching the Yellow River flow 
past. From early morning to dark I had roamed about the 
town and countryside, and had climbed over the mountains. 
I had seen many things and had talked to many people. 

A few miles out of the town there were wolves, pigs, and 
musk deer, and quite near I saw a number of frogs. 

From where I lay I could see Woo Chwan Temple and the 
South Mountain range, where General Chu now lives. This 
great Yellow River fascinated me; it was well named, and 
flowed rapidly in places, and was thick and yellow-looking. 
Known also as the River of Sorrow—though undoubtedly it 
brought sorrow, it also brought great blessings. 

My raft on which I had just come down river was standing 
nearby: it was composed of twelve blown~up sheepskins, four 
rows of three, lashed to narrow wooden tree branches, with 
a coat thrown over them. Bigger rafts for long journeys had 
more skins, and could be made very comfortable by awnings 
and matting. These were moored to the banks at night-time. 
Travelling on them made me remember moonlight journeys 
I had made on a flat-bottomed boat along the coast of Arabia 
with ten oarsmen. That boat had felt safer beneath me, but, 
being low on the water and open all round, was similar. My 
boatman came up, and I noticed for the first time that he 
had tucked his bread, flat like a pancake, between the ropes 
which lashed the raft together. I came down the river on the 
raft, and if I wanted to go up, he carried the raft on his back, 
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walking by the side of the river, and I walked also. There 
was a raft passing, a family all afloat-mother, father, babies 
—a pig, and baskets full of brightly coloured vegetables. I 
watched it passing, and thought how near one child of about 
four seemed to be to the edge. I was thinking how nervous 
of its falling I should be if it were mine, and supposed these 
children were used to such dangers, and knew better how to 
take care of themselves than did ours, when, splash! it had 
fallen in! I stood up and shouted; at the same time the mother 
jumped up and shouted, but strangely enough, she looked and 
waved at me, and not at the child in the water. My horror 
soon gave way to amusement when I saw the father hauling 
the child up by a rope which was attached to the child, and 
around the father’s waist. 

Chinese life unfolds gradually; one can walk among it, see 
it all around; the religious feelings and beliefs only are hidden 
and require effort in understanding. How far too short life 
is! So much to learn, to see, to do and to feel! Minutes slip 
by, as this water is flowing, gone for ever. Perhaps such action 
causes automatic conservation of energy, and thoughts that 
had been pregnant bear fruit in another life. Who knows? 
No one. Just ideas, thoughts, which, while the universe is full 
of mystery, divine and human, assail us all in solitude as 
surely as day follows night. 

I watched these great water-wheels, all made exactly alike; 
the water from them running into the wooden trough above, 
and emptying into the channel on the top of the bank, which 
irrigated inland. No machinery, just efficiency, by man 
labour, arising from necessity, as unchanged as are the 
fundamental habits of man. 

I had made an appointment to be shown over the Agri¬ 
cultural Experimental Station on the opposite side of the 
river, a little higher up, and was to meet Frank there. I called 
the man, and off we went. We walked upstream by the bank 
for a hit, and then crossed, the current taking us down, and 
with the man’s aid we made a perfect landing a few feet only 
from the place at which we had arranged to land. The Station 
was a good effort; they grew and watched tobacco, cotton, 
wheat, and other products. The ground had too much alkali 
and stones were placed on patches of ground to rectify this 
and to give warmth. We brought back several specimens. The 
tobacco was a great improvement over that hitherto grown 
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in China. Tobacco sold in the shops at Lanchow was cut and 
pressed in big blocks, and was bright green. 

I had already met a Mr. Tan elsewhere in China, and was 
very glad to see him again. He it was who built the Floating 
Restaurant at Shanghai; a capable, clever man, he was in 
charge of a big garage and repair works here at Lanchow, 
vitally important in such a place, as all cars coming from or 
going to Russia passed through. It was beautifully org ani sed 
and run, but he was a very ambitious man, and said he liked 
bridges and boats and bigger things to build. Whether his 
patriotism will be strong enough to enable him to stifle his 
personal ambitions and the craving to do great works, of 
which he knows he is capable, and stay there, where so 
obviously he is at the moment needed most, only time will 
show. I think he felt he was being wasted, but he is actually 
keeping China’s lifeline open. He is struggling with inferior 
machinery, poor mechanics—though there are good ones, too 
—and general inefficiency. The whole building was well 
planned; the reconstruction department had been responsible 
for the plans and buildings, and the whole thing completed in 
two months. The pi’lou leading to the block of buildings 
was old and had been repaired, and was flanked by bronze 
lions. 

The workshop was high, well lighted and ventilated. There 
were thousands of lorries and other jobs under repair, but 
everything was orderly. We, as mere onlookers, saw clearly 
that no bridge could be needed in China as badly as this man 
was needed here. He had stored thousands of gallons of petrol 
in caves in the mountain side, and was furious that forty-eight 
hours before a Japanese plane had demolished a whole lot in 
another province, owing to its being in an uncovered dump 
and not buried. He was disheartened, as I found several 
Chinese were, by the inefficiency of some of his countrymen, 
and judged them hardly. 

That is another question: these tremendously clever and 
efficient Chinese, who have been trained abroad and lived 
away for years, dash back to China to serve. But will they 
stay patiently in their jobs, or have they gained much, but 
lost the asset which their less clever brothers retain? Their 
knowledge and clever brains so needed by China to-day are 
in danger of being discounted by their loss of the essential 
patience so necessary for useful work in China. 
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We had planned to go in two days, though no official per¬ 
mission had yet arrived for us to leave Lanchow. We had 
done little about it, except to inform a Foreign Office official 
and the Governor that we wished to go further west. Frank 
wanted to see farms between here and Sining, and I wanted 
to go to Koko Nor Lake. Any Europeans who asked us our 
plans and were told were very definite in their opinion that 
it was quite impossible. However, I went shopping, and got 
some tins of milk, some coffee, sugar, a storm lamp and some 
warm boots. There are many shops in Lanchow, and one can 
obtain most things either in the main street or in some of the 
narrower and less important ones, or in what I called the 
“junk bazaar,” where one day I got a very lovely old stirrup. 
Here everything from old clothes to chopsticks was displayed; 
mostly there was little to tempt one, but sometimes, if a 
caravan had been through and had run short of money, 
many things were bartered here. 

There were many good restaurants, and two where excellent 
food could be obtained if ordered well beforehand. Many 
nationalities jumbled together in the streets: rich Hindu 
merchants, Mohammedans, traders from Russian Turkestan, 
Mongols with high boots and a solitary sheepskin garment, 
sometimes a decorative priest and lamas from Tibetan 
monasteries. 

The headdresses and shoes varied greatly: high hats, 
turbans, round sheepskin caps with ear-flaps and fur hats 
pulled down, nearly meeting upturned fur collars of outer 
garments. Furs and velvets were used on saddles and in the 
grander sedan chairs and carts. 

There were many of these carts, private and for hire. They 
stood in ranks, as did also the rickshaws. The carts were 
springless, had two big wooden wheels, were arched over with 
matting or cloth, and were like the Peking carts. There was 
great congestion on all the roads other than the main one 
leading to the Yamen, and it was necessary to wait your turn 
to go across the fine new modern bridge which spanned the 
Yellow River, although I was told it was far easier and quicker 
than in former days, when the bridge was only usable at 
certain times of the year. This bridge had a good camouflage- 
design painted all over it, though I felt enemy aircraft would 
not be deceived. 

Lanchow had been bombed a few times, The enemy's 
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objective had been the aerodrome, but little damage had 
resulted. Lanchow is safe from aerial attacks by the enemy 
unless they are able to operate from a much nearer base. 
There were good dug-outs here and there, but there were no 
precautions as there were at Sian. 

The Governor had asked us to a feast at midday. As the 
siren which denotes the sun overhead pierced the air, we 
arrived, and saw His Excellency, followed by a bodyguard of 
six men and secretaries smartly dressed in cotton uniform, 
threading their way through the garden towards us. We ate 
in the Ship Pavilion, which was built upon a hill, surrounded 
by an attractively laid-out garden inside the grounds of the 
Yamen. The food, drink and table appointments were excel¬ 
lent. All the guests were very charming to us, especially the 
Governor's secretary, who had lived a good time in Germany 
and Russia and who spoke English. The Governor sat with a 
sphinx-like expression on his face, which broke into sudden 
smiles, good to look upon, when portions of the conversation 
were translated to him, bits the guests thought he would like 
to hear, or to bring out the high lights of their own wit. I fear 
the conversation at the beginning was not altogether a success, 
although we struggled really manfully. 

The young man who was one of the representatives of the 
Foreign Office had been in the Embassy in London and was 
now stationed at Lanchow (whether as a reward for duty 
performed or otherwise, I never knew). We felt he either had 
a very unfortunate experience in England or resented Lan¬ 
chow, because his conversation was so very unlike that of 
the average Chinese. He was the only one present who had 
made a long stay in England, so I fear we must take the blame. 

We said: "We hope you enjoyed your stay in England.” 
He said: "The weather was terrible.” "I am afraid it is a bit 
damp sometimes,” we said, "but did you enjoy the food?” 
"The food was not good,” he replied, "and I never found a 
tender chicken.” "I’m so sorry. The next time you come to 
England, we will see that you have lovely chicken.” Later in 
the conversation, discussing working-class conditions, he 
remarked that he had seen the hunger strikers in our parks, 
and had seen the slums, and that, of course, something was 
paid to the unemployed, as it was first taken from them. These 
bits of conversation were translated to the Governor. My face 
stung somewhat, though I managed to reply, when questioned 
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as to my enjoyment of my stay in China, that I had enjoyed 
very much indeed the Chinese food, that I had heard of a 
Commission which had gone into every country with the idea 
of trying to find out the best cuisine, and had awarded the 
honour to China; that I had enjoyed the Chinese climate, and 
that I thought Yunnan Province the best climate in the world; 
that our gratefulness for courtesies and kindness we had 
received from Chinese officials and other people had increased 
with our added mileage, until, having reached Lanchow, we 
felt nothing but the greatest appreciation and gratitude. 

The sticky stage passed, our young friend looked sullen, 
but remained silent. The Governor was charming and 
courteous, as were all the others, and the feast ended grandly. 

Unfortunately, I completely forgot to ask the Governor if 
we could have permits to go out west the next day. We were 
not going to see him again until we had left. It was frightful 
stupidity on my part, as he would no doubt have accelerated 
our passes, or given us a personal note. As it was, the "young 
man’’ said he was dealing with it, and he pointed out he only 
could deal with it. I made it quite clear we were leaving on 
the morrow, and that we could stay no longer, and would he 
therefore see we got our permits? We said "Good-bye.” On 
the assumption that walls have ears, and as Frank seemed 
boiling with indignation, which a few well-placed kicks under 
the table and secret grimaces had only temporarily held in 
check during the earlier part of the feast, we went into con¬ 
ference squatting on the shore by the Yellow River in a 
secluded place. 

Frank is a very patriotic Englishman, but rather of the old 
school, and cannot bear any criticism of his country, especially 
by a foreigner. "Hunger strikers in parks! Damn lot of rot! 
Why, they even marry on the dole! Show me a starving man 
or woman in England. Young men can go in the Navy or 
Army and serve their country; plenty of domestic jobs for 
women. Few hard cases, yes; but starving, no! Slums, indeed. 
Palaces compared with what he knew.” I said if the young 
man had not been in Europe he would never have spoken like 
that, and that though we made a point of never running down 
a country or people and customs to the people concerned, 
still how many times we had listened to this being done, and 
probably this young man thought he was being very European, 
or felt he was being honestly outspoken, a trait I notice a lot 
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of modern young men from the Orient admire, but perhaps 
use unwisely. "Perhaps it would sound better in Chinese," I 
said. "We ought to speak Chinese." "Rot!" said Frank. "He 
had been in England years.” It was no good. "No tender 
chicken! No good food in England!” roared Frank. "Telling 
me, old enough to be his father. The man doesn’t know what 
good food is; just a lot of mess in little pots and basins. Where 
in all China can he find lovely cattle like Scotch cattle?" 

I did what I could to stem this wrath, and agreed, moodily 
looking in the river, that Scotch beef might be hard to find 
in China. 

Time passed, and Frank got back his usual good humour. 
Well, what about it? Should we refuse to go to his party that 
night? No, he had asked many people. We were the guests of 
honour, and the food, being feast food, would be all prepared. 
We could not let him down. We would go. 
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We kept to our decision and went to the feast given to us 
by the "young man,” and were repaid, Our young friend was 
perfectly charming the whole evening, and had ordered the 
most beautiful meal. His conversation was pleasant and witty. 
On saying "Good-bye” to the guests, many of whom we knew, 
I mentioned I was going early the following morning. The 
young man remarked we could not if we had not permits. I 
replied I was sure he would get them through in time. Frank 
said, "What’s the good of saying that? You can see he cannot 
do anything for us.” I let that pass, but when asked did I 
really mean to start in the morning, I said "Yes,” that there 
had, I thought, been plenty of time to arrange things, as I 
had brought credentials from the Governor of Sian, and that 
it would be just too bad to give someone the trouble of 
stopping me and sending us back. "Good-bye” and "Good¬ 
bye.” 

Packing took till midnight, and then at 1.30 a.m. a terrific 
banging of the outer gate sounded through the mission court¬ 
yard and started the hefty watchdog barking. A few minutes 
later lights appeared. I lay in the darkness, feeling convinced 
that we were the cause of the din. And so it was. The night 
watchman brought me a note, signed by the "young man,” 
saying that General Chu, after a long-distance talk with the 
Foreign Office at Hankow, had decided to grant me permis¬ 
sion, and that, although interior visas for Kansu and Tsinghai 
had been suspended, the Foreign Office and General Chu had 
made an exception in my case. 

I turned and slept. At 3 a.m. I was trying to persuade Mr. 
Tan’s servant that he could wake his master, as I was endeav¬ 
ouring to get on a lorry I knew was due to start that morning. 
It was late to make any special arrangements, but to be in 
good time at the place where a bus left helped. If we could not 
get on, we had decided to go by mule caravan, as it is only 
five or six days' journey on good roads; we had not expected 
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to be able to go by car—the cars were few and far between, 
and the time taken varied from two to eleven days. At 5.30 
a.m. I was at the place the bus started from. Frank turned up 
two hours later; by then I was sound asleep on top of our 
bedding, which I had dragged to a place I knew the bus 
would have to pass over on its departure. It was a great big 
Russian bus, with steering wheel on the left and brake and 
gear lever operated by the right hand. A little judicious tele¬ 
phoning and I tore my way through the crowds, by this time 
very excited, and sat in state in front, jammed between the 
door and the mechanic, the latter between me and the driver, 
who was between the mechanic and the other door. The order 
mattered tremendously, and delayed us forty minutes. 

We were all shut off from the back part, which was enclosed, 
and had seats running along each side, and a low wooden seat 
down the middle of the bus. Into this piled men, women and 
children, plus various small and large packages; each person's 
fare was §12.50 cents, and they were allowed 50 lb. of luggage, 
which had to be weighed. 

I saw a Chinese dragging Frank and they were well ahead of 
the seething mass, but got wedged between the doors, as the 
Chinese refused to let go of Frank, and was trying to get him 
to a little compartment right up in front with a place on 
either side, partly shut off from the rest of the inside by a frail 
wooden partition. The man proved a very good friend, and 
was Chief Procurator of the Provincial High Court. Dressed in 
native clothes, with a European hat and scarf, he had been 
visiting his brother and sister, who had just arrived at Lan- 
chow, having lived in America for ten years. They had come 
to see him off, and were both very smartly dressed in European 
clothes. 

At last our friend realised progress could not be made, so 
took a step down the ladder, which was placed at the entrance, 
and Frank shot into the bus; panting, but victorious, they sat 
on either side, with broad smiles of victory which only a little 
diminished when it was found necessary to place luggage 
around and over their feet, and two delightful Chinese females 
perched on top of it. The delight of gazing upon their fair' 
countenances, I was confided in later, was counterblasted by 
their weakness in the stomach as the journey progressed. 

Off at 9 a.m. Good work! We passed down the main street 
and across the Yellow River by the steel bridge, then turned 
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left and ran for a time by the river, up and down through 
sandy rock scenery. We passed many camel caravans and carts. 
Through the villages the children had a game: I do not know 
whether the driver or I disliked it most. It was played every¬ 
where there were roads in this part of Kansu and Tsinghai 
Province. The children all lined up and there was a ringleader 
and when he gave the signal, they all ran right in front of the 
lorry; the greatest merit was given to the one who ran last; 
a game fraught with danger and daring, and most aggravating 
to the driver, who got very angry. He swore at the kids, 
leaned out and hit at them with a hidden whip; it was no use. 
Shrieking with laughter, they waited for the next car. From 
the eldest to the youngest toddler, all played this game. 

At intervals there were small inns and wayside places where 
mien could be bought. This was the staple diet in these parts, 
and was what we ate, sometimes with little bits of pork 
thrown in, and always flavoured with red pepper. Mien 
looks like thick streaks of vermicelli, and I frequently saw it 
being made with flour. Some in each hand, the cooks then 
extended their arms outward as far as possible, slapping the 
food on to their perspiring naked chests. This action took 
place several times, before it was cut into strips, and then 
the strands were thrown into boiling water. It is quite good, 
very nourishing, but a bit monotonous. We ran beside sluice- 
boxes made exactly like those I have seen on the gold mines 
in Alaska, but these ran along a raised bank. The water 
then fell on to a wooden water-wheel placed in a horizontal 
position, which operated a grinder—two stones which ground 
the grain, wheat and barley. The grinder was housed in a 
small hut or shack above the wheel. 

The road was now deserted, and the scenery sandy-coloured 
and barren until we reached what was once an old Manchu 
city, with solidly built walls, and here we saw the Great 
Wall of China and a little further on, wolves and tracks of 
pigs. 

Ten miles more, and we came to Yung Tung, or Pin Fan, 
which is its older and better-known name, 7,000 ft. above 
sea-level. We stopped at Pin Fan, at one of the newly made 
posts outside the wall. All writing—directions and instructions 
—was posted up in Russian. A French-speaking Chinese 
cook prepared food and gave information. He told me he 
was leaving, as the work was too hard, as he had to be always 
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cooking Russian food, not only all day, but was fetched out 
of his bed during the night. Twenty-five Russian chauffeurs 
were staying here; I talked to them and they told me about 
the condition of the road to Russia. At present it was a bad 
road for cars, but it was being rapidly surfaced; at the moment 
the quantity of petrol consumed by cars on this road was so 
tremendous that there were cars all the way to Urumchi 
standing three and four together at all the wayside inns, 
awaiting petrol, as, though there were dumps up this road, 
they had run short. Although the Russian lorry certainly 
used more petrol than others, the reason so many Stude- 
bakers and Chevrolets were used was that there were not 
enough Russian lorries. I asked the chauffeurs if my informa¬ 
tion was correct that the newest Russian truck was economical 
with petrol, and was told that this was so. I saw several 
enormous new Studebaker lorries standing around; they were 
off to Urumchi in the morning via Siichow and Hami. I ate 
with a couple of Russian drivers who had left Urumchi 
fourteen days before, and were waiting here for orders to go 
back. One had been with Sir Aurcl Stein on one of his journeys 
and had great admiration for that great scholar and explorer. 
Sometimes the drivers from Urumchi went through to Lan- 
chow, but rarely went further. The load either remained on the 
lorries and the drivers were changed or the load was placed on 
other cars and the driver with his lorry had a fresh cargo and 
returned to Russia. 

Occasionally cars went to Sining, but mostly it was only 
mule or camel caravans that passed from Sinkiang to Tsinghai 
and beyond, and caravans from Tibet and the Tsaidam came 
along here to Russia. The war is entirely responsible for this 
stream of traffic to and from the U.S.S.R. 

During the night two cars came in from Urumchi; they 
were covered with snow and, though new cars, looked as 
if they had been on the road for years. 

We were off at 6 a.m., hut soon came to a halt, having got 
stuck in the Pin Fan River, which runs swiftly in places. 
We had rushed over where the water seemed shallow, but 
the force of the current had washed away a great part of the 
river bed, and we were marooned, with the water lapping 
viciously all around us. Though many such incidents have 
occurred near here, there has never been a new bridge to re¬ 
place the old one of years ago. We got out and ran along a 
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sandy gulley, climbed, and came out overlooking the Tatung 
Valley, past Yao Gai, known for its anthracite coal and 
pottery, and after several hours of good running, circum¬ 
vented a mountain by a road which literally hung on the 
side of the steep rock. Below us—a very long way below— 
ran the Tatung River. Then the gorge deepened and narrowed 
and the road in places was artistic more than “safely useful,” 
and we walked. I got some lovely shots of timber being 
floated down the river. Here and there were timber stations 
where men stood on logs and with great long hooks caught 
other logs floating by, pulling them in to the side; some were 
made into rafts, others stored and some were inadvertently 
missed. Using rafts here, coming down river, was full of 
danger, as not only were there many rapids and currents, 
but many things got adrift and were floating down, despite 
efforts at the narrower passages to stop them. 

All three provinces of Shensi, Kansu and Tsinghai have 
high cliffs of loess, shale or granite, and the beautiful wall- 
creeper with its sweet song could be seen among these rocks. 

Frank, who says he has never in his life known what it was 
to have a headache, and had never even seen a person sick, 
had this experience through his proximity to the charming 
ones, and after the awful fascination wore off he was appalled 
at the seeming lack of control, and thereafter sucked his pipe 
and gnawed onions, in turn and together, to the journey's 
end. 

For miles not only was it not possible to pass another car, 
if one happened to come along, hut the side brushed against 
the wall of the cliff, and the wheels, passing over, wore away 
the edge, and whole pieces fell clattering down the precipice, 
splashing into the river below. 

Here and there the road actually overhung and wooden 
crossbars reinforced it beneath; though distinctly a perilous 
road, it was very beautiful. Slowly descending, a turn brought 
to view high, snow-covered mountains and in front a cantilever 
bridge, the boundary between Kansu and Tsinghai Provinces, 
when there were sudden shouts and heads popped out of the 
bus, shouting "Bandits!” Women’s voices were shrill. I had 
to confess I was thrilled. I had been all over China, and from 
1920 till now I had heard on practically every journey I 
have ever taken that I would be sure to meet bandits, but 
never had met them (touch wood!) and here they were at 
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last. However, any fun and interest was being rapidly 
squashed by what seemed to me sure death ahead, in a few 
seconds. The whole bus, seething with excitement, with the 
driver and mechanic also shouting, gathered sickening speed, 
as we descended the steep hill, and I noticed with a good 
deal of nausea the almost right-angle turn which would have 
to be made to get across the bridge. Now for it! We braked, 
we skidded, we swayed, men suddenly jumped on the run¬ 
ning board; we took the bridge, got over safely, and did not 
stop. The men dropped off as suddenly as they had jumped 
on, and shortly after we drew up at Hsiang Tang, the first 
village in Tsinghai Province. The bus was immediately 
surrounded by soldiers. All parties were examined very 
thoroughly. I tried to find out what had happened, but it 
was disappointing. They said just “Nothing.” I asked why 
had people shouted "Bandits!" and why had men jumped 
on the bus. I was told just for protection, in case of bandits, 
as it was a bad place. The bandit bogy ended in a myth 
again. 

Most of the animals were terrified of a car, whether journey¬ 
ing or standing still, and though it may have been necessary, I 
hated to see their owners try to get the beasts past by holding 
their heads so tightly that blood streamed from the mouth, 
and then hitting them from behind. 

The motor road was so new that in places we had a long 
wait, while big trees placed across to denote the road was not 
yet finished were pulled to one side, and we wrnuld go over 
freshly turned earth, soft and hard going. It sometimes took 
fifty men harnessed to the tree to pull it aside. 

It was often difficult to pull up the steep banks from the 
made road to that under construction. We saw strongly 
built block-houses, built when the war with the Communists 
was waging. 

About a mile from the road Ma Bu Fang’s army was in 
camp, with many hundreds of tents, all camouflaged. They 
came and gave us welcome assistance. Whole families were 
working on the road. Some were along the side, squatting in 
little groups doing nothing but breaking big stones into small 
ones, and piling up little heaps of these all the way along. 
Others were cutting, digging and hacking out the earth, 
removing it by carts, or by baskets lashed on to their backs; 
others were harnessed to a roller which they pulled backwards 
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and forwards. Often the earth was first broken by the wooden 
native plough, used by two men. We now met camel and mule 
caravans coming from Tibet, bound for Russia and parts of 
China. 

We went through Eagle Gorge, then through Big Gorge, 
and sat during a forced halt in the shade of a delightful old 
temple, lying against red cliffs, opposite the. Sining River. 

I was surprised to see a jerboa, which seemed very fame, 
playing about: its hind feet and ears were much longer, and if 
was altogether bigger than specimens I have collected in 
Arabia and around the Persian Gulf. 

We then came to the Little Gorge, a valley compost'd of 
red rocks, and in the early evening arrived at llic town of 
Sining. 
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CHAPTER VII 


TOWN OF MASSACRE 


Sitming is situated 7,800 ft. above the sea, and is the capital 
of Tsinghai Province—that furthest-flung province of China, 
made about twelve years ago from portions of Kansu and 
Tibet proper. The town is very picturesque and is surrounded 
by mountains. The streets are full of Tibetans, Mongols, 
Chinese and Mohammedans, making them very colourful, The 
Governor, Ma Bu Fang, was one of the two Mohammedan 
Governors in China. The Mohammedan part of the town was 
in the cast, and divided by a great strong wall with an arch¬ 
way. 

Having been given a letter by the missionaries at Lanchow 
for those at Siuing, we had just settled ourselves there when 
two soldiers from the Governor begged us to come with them, 
saying that the Governor had already arranged accommoda¬ 
tion for us, and that they would get into trouble, for missing 
us. It was a little awkward, having arranged to stay where we 
already wore; it seemed terribly rude to change these arrange¬ 
ments because we had another invitation. On the other hand, 
the last thing I wanted to do was to annoy this Governor, 
about whom I had heard so much. We sent our regrets and 
said we had already promised to stay where we were. Next day 
we were told unofficially that if we stayed with the mis¬ 
sionaries, we would definitely not be seen by the Governor, 
for—old for various reasons. We hoped this information 
would prove inaccurate; I made, an application for a permit to 
goto Koko Nor and Kumbuin and left some cards. 

This town had been the scene of many massacres; wars had 
raged between Mohammedans and Chinese. The last massacre 
had been only two years ago, when 8,000 Communists who had 
been driven up hero and hedged around by the enemy—-the 
National Government—were taken prisoners, I believe it was 
the idea of the Nanking Government to give these Com¬ 
munists a loophole, and to drive them up there, and let them 
escape into Sinkiang, or Russia, but the Governor, Ma Bu 
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Fang, thought otherwise, 'there were Europeans in tin' city 
during those days, and 1 heard from them about the affair and 
saw pictures of various stages of the imprisonment, and, 
finally, the death of these prisoners. They were all herded 
around the fine old Sining Chinese, temple, and then made to 
dig an enormous pit. Each soldier had to kill live men nightly 
until they were all killed. They were thrown in the pit, many 
of them not dead, and screaming; there were horrible nights 
when for hours the cry "Kill me! Kill me!” could be beard. 
Many people in Sining asked that these people’s lives could be 
spared, and the girls were given to different families; to-day 
they are easily distinguishable by their short, bobbed hair and 
mannerisms. The young children were also spared; all the 
others were killed by the sword. 

There was great difficulty in making the soldiers carry out 
these orders, as they were, ail loth to do so, At last it was over, 
hut for days the. city had a strange hush over it. 

Ma Hu Fung was Mililaiy Governor and nephew of old Ala 
Liu, the Civil Governor, a well-liked old Mohammed,m, much 
respected, and loved a great deal more than Ma Hu Fang. 
Uncle and nephew did not get on well together, lml none 
could doubt tin* military ardour and abletiess of Hie younger 
man. lie was hard, maybe, but his army was well looked after 
and (rained, mails were being pushed out in all directions, 
trade fostered from Tibet anil the interior, and connections 
with Sinkiang were nursed. Headquarters had suggested 
Unit old Mil (Alii Lin) should go to Niugsia Province, but the 
story goes that tie threatened to take all bis tollmens, which 
would have meant all Sining, so the idea was dropped, but 
after a fairly mysterious visit ol General l’ai Chung-h'-i, the 
old man had departed, and was more or less in retreat at lino 
Job. There were wonderful tides of old Ma Lin which till in 
many a gap in the dramatic history of this sterling great 
north-west, hut which would need a book all to themselves. 

I had looked forward for many years to meeting him and 
was sad to find him gone. However, I hope our meeting is 
only postponed. Sining was Frank's terminus, but 1 was 
going on, and was waiting for a pass; if it was not forthcoming, 
I had decided to go over the mountains and miss out the next 
and only town between here and Roko Nor, but it would have 
been more difficult. I should then have to arrange animals 
outside the town, and, except for blocks of tea and a native 
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tent, would have been able to get together little else, and 
would have had to rely on bartering with odd caravans for 
other things. Still it was a plan, if all else failed, and one which 
I would willingly have put into execution rather than have 
come all this way and failed in my objective. I knew my first 
request to go up to Kumbum to sec the big Tibetan lamasery 
would be granted. There was no difficulty in getting permis¬ 
sion for that, if any traveller wanted it and got as far as 
Sining. 

To be given a permit for Koko Nor meant the run of Central 
Asia, as the last police post was outside Tanger, the last town. 

It was possible to go off from Kumbum, but I think it in¬ 
excusable to break faith in this way, as not only do officials 
get into trouble, but il is a great disservice to travellers 
coming afterwards. In the end it might be necessary to go 
from Kumbum without permission, but for tiro journey there, 
for which special permission would he granted, 1 would return, 

While waiting, I thoroughly enjoyed the streets and sights 
of Sining. There was a great deal of military activity, and I 
was specially interested in the newly formed Moslem Regi¬ 
ment. They were recruiting hard in the countryside and town; 
in former days they had Mohammedan regiments, but recently 
the regiments contained Chinese and Mohammedans. Thu old 
soldiers were drilling well, and looked well-seasoned. The 
recruits were enthusiastic and willing, and quite small children 
drilled themselves, as they were doing all over China. All 
civilians trained a few hours each (lay. Every Monday, 
schoolchildren, soldiers and officials go on to the parade 
ground for a ceremony of a saluting of the flag and the reading 
of Sun Yal-sen’s will. 

Our fellow passenger to Sining had a meal with us, and I 
had the honour of initiating him into knife and fork habits, 
but I fear it spoilt his appetite. I liked him; he had brains, was 
gruff and honest. He knew well Shakespeare and the English 
historians and poets, wrote English beautifully, but tripped 
up rather badly when speaking, lie said he supposed I thought 
it funny that lie taught English, and that he was ashamed of 
its inaccuracy, but that he never spoke English there, and had 
forgotten so much. J thought I might risk telling him that I 
saw in a Shanghai paper which I received at Lanchow that 
all the leading citizens of Tsinghai had made allegiance lo the 
new Peking Government against Communism and the 
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Kuomintang. lie wns very upset, ami asked me it 1 had tlui 
paper. I told him 1 had; I had learnt long ago I hat il is waste of 
time giving news or telling people things without rorrobora- 
tion, whatever the subject. 

Travelling around and when at home, f have heard and 
seen so much of the effects of hearsay. Tin* mass of inaccurate 
information which every Foreign Office and ol lu-r Government 
offices file is colossal, and thousands of pounds a year are 
wasted. All countries like to know about other countries, 
whether friendly or otherwise; they all like to keep up to dad*. 
Usually, in well-known countries, it is easy to do so from the 
country itself, hut there are a few places where if is not easy. 
Information of a new road is of little use unless you have been 
on it and can mark it on a map. Changes of policy must be 
witnessed to be believed. Goods on markets must be seen 
and traced, Reports during a war are dangerous unless well 
proved, and it needs clever people to jump the still Inutile of 
propaganda, which is one of the greatest weapon< of modern 
warfare, 

Getting around and "seeing" is of first-class importance. 1 
fetched this notable of Sining (one of the leading citizens ol 
Tsinghai) the paper, and there it all was, "Hut," lie gasped, 
"we are all here; we have not left, at all. I'll introduce you 
to-morrow to all of them.” 1 le was terribly shocked and asked 
if lie could show the paper to the Governor. 1 agreed, and 
gradually he calmed down. 

He asked me if England would he interested if Tsinghai was 
to make allegiance with Japan. I said, "Naturally." I mentally 
conjured up a few of the repercussions resulting from any 
such fantastic state of affairs, Tibet! Irnlial Afghanistan! ’i 
pointed out it was impossible; even if a local uprising took 
place, Japan could never give any assistance, and Russia 
would soon quell such things, working from Sinkiang, Kansu 
would first have to be subjugated before any IUTVOUSIU'Sn 
need be felt, and that, in my opinion, Kansu could never be 
taken by the Japanese, who already had entered loo deeply, 
and covered too great an area in China, to have any decisive 
victory now. 

I walked into the Mohammedan part of the town, where 
95 P er cent, are Mussulmans, There are 4,000,000 Moslems 
in Kansu and Tsinghai and 16,000,000 in the Empire. Chinese 
Mohammedans live as do Mussulmans in Arab countries; Lhe 
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women are veiled, and when with them one knows at once 
their creed; but they do not pray outside when the sun goes 
down. 

The Chinese knew the Arabs as traders before the birth of 
Mohammed, when there was an enormous export trade from 
Mecca to China; junks traded at the Euphrates port of Him, 
south of Babylon, but when the hosts of Genghis Khan swept 
over China, founding the Yiicn Dynasty (1260-1365), they 
spared the learned, and these were at that time mostly Moslems. 
Genghis Khan made use of these men as governors and 
generals and they were given other posts of influence; mosques 
were built and commerce thrived on land and sea, but in the 
Mancliu Dynasty (16.-14--1912) onc bloody rebellion after 
another killed millions of them. The first was in Kansu in 
3648; then followed another in 1785; that was followed by the 
Tungan Rebellion, 1863-76: 14,000 are said to have been 
killed. In 1895,18,000 were reported killed, and in recent years 
there have been rebellions of lesser degree. In spite of these 
massacres, it is still the Mohammedans who do most of the 
business in the city. There is a saying that a Tibetan can eat 
a Mongol, and a Chinese a Tibetan, but a Huci-Huci (Moham¬ 
medan) can cat the lot. 

The Mohammedans arc, without doubt, a very great people, 
and their history is fascinating, especially in this great north¬ 
west, where they certainly have a hold, but one has to go back 
a little to understand exactly how they attained this position. 

'Flic mosque was big and interesting, and I went several 
times to it. One day a man came and spoke to me. lie had 
met me in (he Hodjaz, and recognised me. The minaret from 
where the faithful are called to prayer was not the usual tall 
tower, but a graceful pagoda-shaped building placed in the 
middle oi the courtyard. The mosque itself was long and 
narrow, and (here were several small rooms for students. In 
the shops in both parts of the (own were soda, salt, different 
beans, ginger roots and ground ginger, saffron and many 
other spices and products. A few small Western articles wore 
kept, and a very little tinned food, but nothing like camp- 
beds or storm-lamps could be obtained, and I was pleased I 
had everything 1 needed. There were plenty of native goods 
and foodstuffs. 

1 have never seen, except in Mexico, so much money and 
care expended on saddles and harness. Many horsemen had 
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really handsome sets of harness, stamped with silver and gold 
inlay. Several pairs of stirrups matched the harness with 
beautiful cloisonne work. On the saddles were often placed 
exquisite little rugs, the whole turn-out looking very mediaeval 
and fine, especially when the mount was also good, tail and 
mane combed and brushed, and coat shining and bright. There 
was no car or lorry to be hired, except one or two official ones, 
and bicycles and motor hikes were used by the military—a 
recent importation. 

Mongolian and Tibetan people wore long, soft leather hoots 
reaching to the knee. Some were embroidered. The peasants 
wore one garment, a lambskin coat, with roll collar, crossed 
over and tied at the waist, the dirty white skin outside and 
fur against their (usually naked) flesh. The population was 
about 50,000 in the town and suburbs. The public park had at 
one end a library, and inside was a very attractive lot of 
Chinese posters, all beautifully coloured, and some were works 
of art. There were the usual ones of the New Life Movement, 
where the health of the nation was well to the fore, showing old 
and new methods of sanitation and personal and house clean¬ 
liness. Others denoted Chinese history, and the part other 
nations, including ourselves, played in it. Then there wore anti¬ 
opium ones, showing in no uncertain way the results of such 
practice—misery brought into the home and disservice to the 
country. There were Thrift Campaign ones, and, lastly, the 
belligerent ones, all really very good; and in a counLry where 
there is so much illiteracy these posters, consisting usually of 
a series of pictures, are dramatic and easily understood. 

I received a message from the Governor, saying that it was 
dangerous to go out to Koko Nor, hut he would not slop me, 
though unable to help, and that I must make all my own 
arrangements. With regard to Kunibum, he could let me have 
a car the next day, if I would let him know. 1 sent a grateful 
note hack to Ma Bu Fang, accepting gladly the proffered car 
for the morrow. 
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LAMASERY 


The road from Sining to the monastery at Kumbumis about 
thirty miles—a day’s journey by mules, but only a few hours 
by car. We crossed the south Sining River, covered with ice 
14 in. thick still, went through the village of Fei Mo and 
uphill through swampy ground to the hill country. We passed 
a very big yak caravan with Mongol herdsmen; what great 
animals these yaks seemed. From the distance the long hairs 
on their legs and their manes hid outlines which when nearer 
showed the beauty and strength of these beasts. Yaks do not 
thrive at altitudes below 6,000 or 7,000 ft. above sea-level; 
they are very precious animals in Asia, good beasts of burden, 
and a yak steak is not bad, and the milk is drinkable. The 
droppings burn better and more easily than camel’s or sheep’s. 
These animals looked in very good condition, and some 
caravans had roped one to the other in single file as in camel 
caravans. 

Snow fell heavily, and we got stuck in the mud and wished 
we had used mules, though in good weather the track was a 
good one, and a car would have little difficulty. The first 
sight of Kumbum, though dimmed by the snow, was impres¬ 
sive. The lamasery spread over a hill, and was composed of 
many temples and outhouses. I was told more than 4,000 
lamas belonged to this monastery. Lhasa is the most important 
centre of Tibetan Buddhism, and Kumbum is second. I first 
visited a temple, which had a very long pole outside, and, 
running all the way up on a rope, pieces of white cloth with 
prayers upon them were flapping viciously in the wind around 
the pole. Passing through the doorway, there were two enor¬ 
mous prayer wheels by the entrance, leading on to the oblong 
courtyard. Facing this entrance was the temple itself. As I 
entered, the altar was facing me and was covered with small 
brass pots or mugs containing water and very many burning 
candles. On the left and right were several stuffed life-size 
animals standing up—goats, sheep, lambs and monkeys—and 
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bigger than life-size images of gods, some of whom had wings 
spreading out from behind their backs, with strange expres¬ 
sions upon the faces, some serious, some grinning broadly, 
while others, I felt, were “pulling faces,” Nearby were piled 
blow-pipes—the brass long ones used in the Tibetan cere¬ 
monies. There were several round pillars supporting the roof, 
and around these were lashed rifles, bows and arrows. On the 
right ol the altar were many hooks of great interest, well 
cared for, and cloth-covered; in wooden recesses were most 
strange images. The priest showing me round was attended by 
an acondylous youth with an aroma of rancid butter who 
carefully pulled the little curtain which hid them from view 
before showing me the next one. 

Leaving the temple and facing the entrance in the court¬ 
yard through which I had come, I saw a balcony around this 
courtyard, and. in the two corners were great stuffed animals 
facing one another—a yak and a tiger—loaning over a rail. 
This balcony roofed a narrow passage on cither side of the 
courtyard, and in the one on the right I watched a priest. 
He was seated cross-legged in front of a little wooden stand, 
on which was placed his music, which as he progressed with 
his musical prayers, he turned page by page. Behind this little 
low stand was a big drum, which he heat, and dapped 
cymbals at frequent intervals. He sang in rather a droning 
tone of voice. On his right, hanging on the wall, was a terri¬ 
fying Tibetan picture. Turning left, away from this solitary 
priest, I followed a chant, which echoed tantalisingly, but was 
not easy to trail. It came from a room nearby. In the middle 
of this room a lovely bright lire was burning; there was no 
smoke at all, and no hole in the roof. There were three nice- 
looking old men sitting under a paper-paslcd-over window 
facing the fire. They were just chanting, and when they drew 
breath, I could hear distinctly the solo chorister in the court¬ 
yard. Whether one set of prayers had any connection with the 
other, I do not know. My presence seemed neither to restrain 
nor surprise them. Indeed, although their eyes were clear and 
wide open, they seemed utterly oblivious to everything, and 
looked fixedly at the bright flames. Listening to this chanting, 
after any length of time, always had an effect upon me. I felt 
this day exactly as I had fifteen years ago, the first time I had 
heard a Tibetan religious service, a little numbed, no! exactly 
sleepy; objects and feelings which were at the commencement 
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of the chanting clearly seen and experienced became less clear, 
and I felt less, which for me is strange, as any object, living 
or dead, I notice quickly, and I live keenly. I became sus¬ 
picious, as I disliked this effect, and left. 

I have realised for a long time that there are powers in this 
universe which are supernatural; these can be obtained 
through intense subjugation of the body and spirit, and intense 
concentration; black magic, religious magic—it is called many 
names; but I have never sought to understand it, nor do I 
want to do so; those who have, seem to me to be "not normal,” 
and though I wish devotedly to learn all I can in this world, 
I want to he healthily alive to see and feel this great world's 
wonders. Perhaps this is a narrow point of view; perhaps it 
is too low a plane of thought for those other people, but I 
definitely turn my back upon these supernatural ecstasies in 
their various forms, and seek only to improve my common or 
garden education. 

I asked to see the kitchens. Leading off from an ascending 
staircase of stone steps there were two great wooden doors, 
and steps going down to a high-vaulted earthen-floored room. 
On a raised platform in the centre of the room were three 
huge cauldrons; each one cooks for over 1,000 lamas, On a 
level with the earth floor were two big hollows immediately 
under the cauldrons where fuel could be pushed under to heat 
them. They were covered by big wooden covers, made in two 
parts. These tops protruded only a little above the level of the 
platform. High above this platform bits of cloth with writing 
on swung from the ceiling of this enormous room. On one side 
of the platform was a pile of straw, and behind, on rows of 
wooden shelves, hundreds of wooden jugs bound with brass 
and copper. 

The big temple’s main prayer hall had pillars which were 
wound round with rugs and pieces of silk. There were twelve 
rows of eight pillars. From the ceiling and on banners were 
hung lovely, less lovely and unlovely looking rugs and pieces 
of silk and cloth, with flags limply hanging, some from little 
sticks and others from imposing staves. 

The whole of the floor was covered with mats and rugs and 
small forms ran lengthways, also covered by rugs. As many 
as 1,000 lamas are able to pray here at the same time. There 
were Mongolian and Tibetan lamas, and they prayed about 
three hours a day in this hall. In one corner 10,000 images of 
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Buddha's head were kept behind glass in cases. The outside 
roof of this building was attractive, with golden rams and other 
ornamentation. In the centre was a clever piece of workman¬ 
ship—a geometrical design. 

In spite of the snowstorm, I was able to take many pictures. 
The principal temple was the smallest, with the famous real 
gold roof. From the hill opposite it is seen just behind the big 
temple roof. This view was very lovely, with its many pastel 
colours, against the blue sky and the white snow. 

Standing on this opposite hill I saw coming up towards me 
many priests carrying jars and jugs of Tibetan workmanship, 
dressed in their long, voluminous garments, girded around the 
waist, with one aim bare, and their shaven heads, some in 
yellow and some in red, also many yaks, each urged from 
behind by a peasant. At the bottom of the hill was a bridge 
spanning the little stream, colourful and architecturally 
decorative; immediately in front ran the white monastery 
wall, up towards the opposite hill, where the monastery itself 
spread over the sloping sides. 

Inside the temple of the golden roof weie great Buddha 
images; just outside the entrance, facing the great imago, 
priests stood in a row, prostrating themselves. This special 
form of devotion had three movements: first, standing up¬ 
right, with hands together and held above the head; then the 
hands were brought down to the waist; they then prostrated 
themselves, throwing the arms upwards as the body met the 
wooden boards. Each man iell on the board in front of him. 
On their hands were little pads. They rose, dragging tlieir 
arms towards the body. Each man did this several times. 
The boards in places were very worn, and the carpenter was 
replacing many of them, 

I managed to get a good length of cinematograph shot of 
this before their utter dislike of cameras became too obvious, 
and especially of this one, which, though I had muffled it as 
best I could, frightened them, and the crowd around me began 
to look far from pleasant, 

I had passed many pilgrims who were prostrating them¬ 
selves all the way to the temples. They go down in the same 
way, but place their feet for the next projection, where the 
tips of their hands had been. 

By the side of this temple was a row of very big piayer 
wheels, which pilgrims turn as they pass. Inside them litanies 
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are inscribed on parchment, but I never saw a small one as 
lovely as one I had collected on the Leh road a dozen years 
before, nor did I see such beautifully worked jugs as I was 
able then to obtain. Close beside these prayer wheels was the 
sacred tree of Tsong Ka Ba, the reformer, born 1358, who 
founded the Yellow Sect. The young acolyte accompanying 
me said it had sprung up on the very spot where Tsong Ka Ba’s 
mother had thrown some of her son’s hair when he had 
received the tonsure. The leaves of this tree are supposed to 
have on them characters which stand for the name of the 
pilgrims. There is an image of Tsong Ka Ba at Kumbum 
(which means “a hundred thousand images”), but it is only 
unveiled twice a year. 

Once a year there is the “Festival of Flowers,” or the 
Butter Festival. It takes place about the middle of February 
(the fifteenth day of the first moon). An image made entirely 
of butter, about 20 or 30 ft. high, which takes ten priests 
three months to make, is set up. Thirty more images are 
placed around the lamasery. These images have many scenes 
and ornaments all around them, and it is very hard to believe 
they are all made of butter. This is an art in which long 
apprenticeship is necessary. 

Another sight to which great importance is given is that of 
the Eight Chortens. The Chortens are in memory of the 
incarnate Buddhas who were massacred there. 

In the summer there is another annual festival, that of the 
Silken Buddha. A silk scroll is spread out, and beside it are 
placed all the cripples, blind and sick people; at a certain 
signal they crawl under the silk and hope to be cured. Four 
times a year there is devil-dancing, which is similar to that 
in all other Tibetan monasteries, and always draws large 
crowds. The dancers wear grotesque masks and much excite¬ 
ment prevails. 
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OM MAN I PADM I-HUM 


Om Mani Paimi-hum is the magical prayer of the Tibetans. 
One cannot over-estimate the importance of this formula, for 
■without it there can be no salvation or rebirth into the higher 
forms of being. Each day it is intoned by thousands of pilgrims 
in lamaseries and everywhere that lamas journey, for Tibetans, 
like the Russians of old, are naturally religious, and always 
carry their Buddha box, prayer bell, wheel, drum and beads. 

The prayer means "0 Jewel in the Lotus. Amen," and the 
original is engraved on the sacred rock of the Ling-kor at 
Lhasa. The whole face of this cliff is covered with carved and 
painted images of Buddha cut in the rock, and underneath an 
enormous one in the centre is this Sanskrit phrase. The letters 
are coloured white, green, yellow, slate-blue, red and indigo; 
this sequence of colours is considered sacred. 

The Jewel referred to in the prayer is probably Avaloki- 
tesvara, the Patron Saint of Tibet, who is often held to be 
born from the buds of a lotus flower. Buddha himself is sup¬ 
posed to have attained Nirvana, but outside Nirvana stand 
the five Celestial Buddhas, who, having compassion on all 
living beings, brought forth Buddhisats, who, as incarnations 
of the former, dwell among men and intercede for the people. 
Avalolcitesvara is the spiritual son of Amitabha and the 
greatest of these Buddhisats. The Dalai or Ocean Lama is the 
incarnation of Avalokitesvara. The Trashi (or Panchen) Lama 
is the incarnation of Amitabha, and is therefore the Spiritual 
Head. The Dalai Lama, whose title only dates hack from the 
fifteenth century, is the temporal head of the 200 million 
Tibetan Buddhists. The succession is not hereditary, but the 
lamas always have an infant in view to whom the spirit of 
incarnation is supposed to pass on the death of the Dalai 
Lama. Buddhism as practised by the Tibetans (that is, in¬ 
carnation) is different from that of the Buddhist belief in 
transmigration as a result of Karma. 

In all lamaseries there are incarnations of saints and lamas. 
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One sect ot lamas practice immurement. This is voluntary. 
The monks are usually young men, and the immolation is for 
six months, a further period, usually much later than the com¬ 
pletion of the first, for three years and ninety-three days and, 
finally, until death. These ascetics live in darkness, and usually 
have either a grating over their heads, upon which is placed a 
stone from the outside, or slabs of stone over the aperture, 
which they themselves are able to move, and upon which once 
in twenty-four hours, bread and water are placed. A signal is 
made for them and they then thrust out a hand and take it 
off the slab. 

One cannot hut be interested in the Tibetans and in some 
of their secret doctrines. Whether wealthy or poor, they 
always seem to have a sense of mystery, probably due to their 
long seclusion from the better-known parts of the world. I 
can well understand people desiring to learn their mysteries. 
Certainly, without study, their temples, prayers and life are 
seen but faintly. 

The basis of Tibetan religious teaching is the art of yoga. 
Perhaps one could say that yoga in Tibet is what students of 
Western education would call "psychology.” Using terrific 
concentration, mental images can be created and destroyed. 
The devotee can enter another mind. There are many forms 
of yoga : lay a, giving mastery over the mind and will; dhyana, 
meditation and thinking; hatha, control of breath and health; 
and raja, giving the devotee a degree of omniscient discrimina¬ 
tion. Indeed, yoga was once prevalent in Europe; the Rosicru- 
cians are known to have practised the lay a form, while at an 
earlier date it had been used by the Manichseans in the Roman 
Empire during the fourth century a.d. 

I like Tibetan women very much: they seem capable, and 
some are very good-looking. The better-class women have 
lovely brocades and silks and much jewellery and the humbler 
ones colourful but simpler gowns. Those in encampments 
seemed rather dirty and drab, but were hard-working and 
useful to their families. Their hair ornaments and coiffure 
intrigued me: apart from the rich women, who, like others all 
over the world, use head ornaments for ceremonial occasions, 
the women's hair was generally parted in the middle and hung 
down in 108 plaits—the number of volumes in the sacred 
Canon of Tibet. Certain colours and numbers have a special 
significance to the Tibetans. 
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I asked about the "belt ceremony” I had read about, and 
was told the custom was not so prevalent now and, indeed, 
was only practised in places or camps which had been un¬ 
touched by the outer world. This custom was that a traveller 
not only would receive good hospitality where he would stay 
for the night, but would be given the host’s daughter to sleep 
with him. On departing, he would give her his belt, and if she 
had a son, the child would prove his parentage by showing 
the belt to the father. 

While at Kumbum, I visited a family on the hill opposite 
the lamasery. There was the most interesting lock on the 
outer door; it was large and very intricate. Cooking was in 
progress in the courtyard, which was very clean, There were 
many geese and ducks in the courtyard. Inside the house there 
was one of the most beautiful women I had ever seen, with 
glorious dark, soft, shining eyes, and blue-black silky eye¬ 
lashes; her smile, showing exquisitely small white even teeth, 
would, I think, have moved any human heart. Her hair, also 
blue-black and shining, reached to the ground, and had the 
108 small plaits: it had then been re-plaited into eight strands. 
On her head she wore ornaments, and down the plaits of her 
hair were large gold and silver discs inlet with pieces of 
turquoise and lapis lazuli. Her body was straight, and she was 
tall. She seemed very glad to see me, but unfortunately we 
had to converse by means of an interpreter. I examined her 
hair closely, and found there was a join in the hair under some 
of the ornaments. Below this join the hair was far coarser, and 
I was amazed when she told me it was horse’s hair. She 
laughed heartily and her beautiful face, full of life and 
vivacity, lit up as she tossed her head back, showing the slim 
column of her throat. She had such a beautiful face that it 
seemed a sin that no artist was there to paint her and show 
her beauty to the world. There can be few faces so glorious as 
hers. I am sure, if I had been a man, I should have picked her 
up and dashed off, braving the consequences of seizing so 
great a prize. 

She showed me a lot of her clothes and jewellery, and asked 
where I was going. I told her I wanted to go to Koko Nor, 
and on to the little island in the middle of the Lake. She was 
the first person I had spoken to who could give me first-hand 
information about this island, other than what I had got ten 
years ago from a native tutor. He had been there in his 
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younger days, and had thrilled me with his descriptions of his 
journey to this island and from Koko Nor to Kashgar and 
back to Kashmir, where I was then studying with him. Ever 
since then I had wanted to go there. The district around Koko 
Nor always interested me: but, with the exception of my 
munshi, I had only once heard of two travellers actually 
reaching this island other than this woman, although my 
teacher had told me of the books, manuscripts and other things 
that were in a monastery on the island. 

I said I understood that in the summer I must have a boat, 
but that in the winter I thought I could go by sleigh on the 
thick ice. She said it was getting late, and then I could see her 
reassuring words about it being all right and that I would be 
able to manage were merely said so as not to discourage me. 
There was no time to be lost, so I decided that on my return 
I would spend only one more night at Sining, before leaving 
for Koko Nor. 

I left Kiunbum reluctantly; it had charm and was a place in 
which one could learn much. Like most lamaseries, it had very 
lovely surroundings, and near it there was plenty of bird and 
other wild life, as it is strictly forbidden for Buddhists to kill 
animals. I saw many leopard and antelope skins for sale; the 
former were small and like the leopards found in Brazil. I also 
saw the skin of a black bear, though I never saw any of these 
animals alive. It was at Kumbum that the travellers Gabt 
and Iiuc stayed, before going on their journey to Lhasa, 
disguised as lamas, and, more recently, Mme. David Neil. 

Back at Sining, I found a small complication had arisen. 
Mr. Learner, who had lived there with his wife for many years, 
and who had been out on a journey, had returned. They were 
a charming couple, splendid missionaries, and knew Tibetan 
life well. I had originally thought of getting a guide, or a man 
who knew something of the country, from Tanger, or of pick¬ 
ing up a caravan from there which was going westwards; but, 
as Mr. Learner was there, I asked him if it was possible for him 
to come along. In this way I could get a companion and first¬ 
hand information about the country, and would not have to 
have an interpreter. I was delighted when he agreed, and said 
that he would be pleased to come, but later I was told by the 
other lady missionary that their Mission would not approve of 
his going with me alone, and that they had to be so careful 
about such things, and she and her husband would go with me 
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instead. I was shocked. These two people had never slept in a 
tent nor been in a camp in their lives, and I had never taken 
any European on any of my expeditions or journeys, only 
recently making an exception of Frank. But to take a woman 
along—no, it could not be done! I had a confidential talk with 
Mr. Learner, and confessed to him that 1 was sorry I could not 
fall in with these arrangements, and said that, if he could not 
come, I must get someone else at Tanger; but he won the day 
when he told me that my would-be companions had lived in 
the great north-west for twenty years, but had never seen 
Koko Nor, that they were soon going home, and that the lady 
wanted to see it very much indeed. I foolishly agreed to take 
them. Moreover, after seeing the Lake, they would be able to 
return by themselves, as they both spoke very good Chinese, 
and I would have some Chinese men with me. 1 then could go 
on to the island. I decided to get a guide from Tanger. 

Owing to the war, all the horses and mules had been com¬ 
mandeered in Sining. I was disappointed, as 1 had wanted to 
go on horseback, I had to fall back on carts as a means of 
transport, but still hoped to alter this,at Tanger. 

Next morning, in cold and mist, at 6 a.m. we left the town 
by the West Gate and headed for Tanger. 

At the first tiny village, where already women were bring¬ 
ing in fuel and water, we stopped lor oil for the cartwheels. 
We passed high watch-towers. There are ruins of towers 
similar to these all over China, and in former days they were 
used for signalling, and news was flashed rapidly through vast 
territory in this way, We fed. the animals at Yin Shan Swuan, 
a tiny village with a few dwellings in one street and a few more 
isolated dwellings over the hillside. These wayside places are 
known well by all travellers, as horses and men refresh them¬ 
selves at them. Mud mangers are fixed on to the outer walls 
of the little dwellings, facing the road, and the animals are led 
to them and eat, while the travellers refresh themselves inside. 
Thus the minimum amount of time is spent on the halt. In 
the mangers, next to the one my mule was eating from, I saw 
a tiny girl, practically naked, and a boy toddler playing. 

At noon we had reached 8,500 ft., passing Chenhaipu, and 
an hour later we crossed the river, which had a strong current. 
There was a cantilever bridge, but it had outlived its purpose, 
and all traffic waded through the river. The water was well 
over the wheels of our cart. There were several very pretty 
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waterfalls, and it was a delightful beauty spot. We pulled up 
the opposite bank and into the one street village of Tsamalong, 
8,600 ft. high, where we had mien and tea. There were some 
Mongols and Tibetans also eating; they had travelled as far as 
Sining, and were now going back to a town near Lhasa. The 
Mongols lived in Tanger. Both groups looked very picturesque, 
and were shy, but full of good humour, as I notice most people 
are who spend most of their lives out of doors. 

Climbing through the pass ahead, we came to some paint¬ 
ings and Chinese characters cut in the rocks, and a little 
further along the road, on the left, there were parts of the old 
Tibetan wall, which was originally built to enclose Tibet 
proper. Nearby on the opposite side of the road was written 
in Chinese characters, “The Throat of Koko Nor.” Further 
along on the left I passed a swiftly running stream, with a 
frozen green cascade of water poised directly above it. Hills 
were all around, and by 4 p.m, we were 9,100 ft. up. We tried 
to get the horses over a small bridge, but they kicked and 
backed so vigorously in protest that the harness, already 
supplemented by a copious amount of string and rag, broke, 
and we halted in order to re-knot it. The sun set behind 
the ranges, and it grew cold, but by 5.30 p.m., climbing 
steeply, we saw in the distance Tanger, or Hwangyuan, and a 
few minutes later came in at the East Gate. 

Having fixed up quarters for the night in an empty house 
belonging to the China Inland Mission, for which I was very 
grateful, I went to see the only missionary there at that time, 
a member of the Pentecostal Mission group. I had been told 
that he had travelled extensively all over Tibet, and knew 
men and caravans that travelled into Tibet between here and 
Kashgar and between here and Lhasa. lie was an American, 
a line big man, and reminded me of "Uncle Sam," with 
hearty voice and figure. He had a conscientious wife and a 
little boy, sweet and sensitive, who seemed strangely out of 
place, gazing wistfully over the mountains and petting his 
white pigeons, which rested constantly on his head and 
shoulders. This Pentecostalite gave me much valuable help 
and kindness. I asked if he could put me in touch with a man 
who could take me to Koko Nor. He said he could, and asked 
me how long I wanted to stay. I said I was anxious to be off 
as soon as possible, so he sent a runner away immediately up 
into the mountains to make contact with the man he thought 
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would serve me best. If the man was at home, the answer 
would be back by noon the next day. I also asked him about 
the other things I needed: where I could get a tent made, some 
native bellows (essential, as there would be no trees, and dung 
would be the only fuel) and an iron pot for cooking the 
servants’ food. He suggested I should come along first thing 
in the morning to see what he had before I ordered anything. 
I also had on my list of things to buy here more blocks of tea 
and some silver dollars. While talking to him, I saw a pretty 
Tibetan woman, whom, he told me, had milked his cows for 
many years. Her husband, called Cheng, seemed a capable 
sort of man, and, I was told, had already made one journey 
into the interior. I engaged him right away to come with me, 
and, feeling I had made as much progress towards the journey 
as was possible that night, I went to bed. 

Early next day I was in the bazaar. I bought silver dollars 
at $1.10 each (paper money) which was reasonable, and 
blocks of tea cost $4.60. The answer about a man as guide 
came; the man was away. That meant either he was really 
away or did not want to go. I then engaged as guide a man 
called Yiian, who I was told was rather a rogue, but I liked the 
look of him, and he served me excellently. The next thing was 
to try to get the caravan mounted—preferably horses, and, 
failing them, camels. After twenty-four hours’ search, the only 
offers.I had were camels going to Kashgar, which could take 
loads to Koko Nor Lake, but could not come back. If I could 
get even a couple of fast horses for Yuan and myself, I could 
have risked this, as loads would be considerably lightened 
after a few days, and the carts could take the surplus, but I 
could not get any riding animals, so reluctantly had to 
engage a third cart, as the two we had already were not 
enough for the extra things, such as tents, a load of hay for 
the mules and the cooking pots, all of which weighed heavily, 
as also did the silver dollars. Although I intended to return 
to Tanger before continuing my journey, which meant only 
packing enough cinematograph film for the journey there and 
hack, even so there seemed a goodly amount, and it was un¬ 
thinkable to leave any of the cameras. Then there were the 
two extra men I had engaged, Yiian and Cheng; they could 
not walk all the way. 

I tried to find out what was the best thing to do with regard 
to calling upon "the Big Man." I was told if I did, he would 
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hardly be able to let me go off without an escort. On the other 
hand, the last Europeans who went to Koko Nor had got into 
trouble, as the escort had killed some Tibetans. This made it a 
very inopportune time for another European to go. In these 
circumstances, I tried to find out the lay of the land before 
plunging. Having done so, I obtained unofficial information 
that obscurity and acceleration would be the best policy, and 
I acted accordingly. 

At last my arrangements for the journey were completed. 
The drivers were to be paid so much a day, and a little less 
for each day of waiting. Cheng and Yiian were fixed for the 
month or part of a month. I gave them all advance money for 
blankets, butter, tea and mien, the day before we arranged 
to leave. 

I found lots to interest me in Tanger. It is the last town 
before going into the spaces of Asia. I had been told the town 
was very wild, with the worst lot of dishonest toughs in any 
Asian city. Caravans come and go, but there is a population of 
ro.ooo, and 27,000 in the district around. In 1929, 3,000 men 
were killed in three hours one afternoon, in a Mohammedan 
uprising, and I was told the streets ran with blood. 

The night before we left, I climbed the hill east of the town, 
and had a glorious view of it and the path into the mountains 
that we should be following the next day. Cheng’s wife came 
to see us off. She moved with great grace, and made a good 
picture, standing with her new-born babe on her arm and her 
hair falling in long black plaits to the ground, ornamented 
by Tibetan silver plaques, coyly and coquettishly looking at 
Cheng and ravishingly at her baby. I had been up at 3 a.m. 
At 3 o'clock, the boy who had been sent to see if the outer 
gate was still closed came back and said it was, but at 6 o'clock, 
with much rattling and jolting over the big flagstones on the 
narrow alleys, we went out of the gate, into the middle of 
Asia. 
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Leaving the town, we met a procession of boys carrying 
piles of firewood upon their shoulders, women balancing a 
couple of wooden buckets full of water, attached to a pole 
which they carried on their shoulders, and children with 
small baskets strapped to their backs, filled with dung. In a 
few minutes we were wading through the mountain stream 
and then passed over the new bridge which spanned the Nan 
Chung, with the old one derelict beside it, and started up the 
valley, behind which rose a snow-covered, majestic range of 
mountains. Our direction was south-south-west, and after two 
hours we came to a mud hut by the side of a swiftly running 
stream. The hut was built into the ground, flanking the soft 
route and parallel with it, but higher. In front was a Mongol 
woman, sitting on the ground, using an old-fashioned spindle 
with a big ball of white fluff. She used her knees, hands and 
feet dexterously. We passed yak herds and wild-looking 
Mongols and Tibetans. At eleven o'clock we were 10,400 ft. 
high, and altered our course to due west. An hour later we 
passed on our right the small Tibetan monastery of Darquoir. 
It stood picturesquely in a tiny valley on the left bank of a 
swift riverlet, beyond the rustic little bridge over it. Twenty 
minutes later we were 10,600 ft. up, and passed an old ruined 
fort, and nearby were five old stone piles, which once upon a 
time had been used as a signalling post. 

At 12.20 we passed Shalakuto, 90° west of our course. We 
called at the police post of Ooyar, or Chitwo. Once past this, 
all difficulties regarding travelling permits are ended, and one 
literally has the run of Asia. This is the post for the most 
westerly of the patrols, and though at odd encampments 
there may be occasional soldiers, one could easily give them a 
wide berth, We bought from them all the straw they had. 
The men wanted to stay the night there, but I insisted that 
we had many hours’ march before we would camp. The carters 
said they had never been here before, and had no idea where 
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the next supply of water would be found, I consulted Yuan, 
who assured me, if we went on long enough that day, we would 
find it. I knew that there were many streams running into 
the Koko Nor Lake, hut the area was vast, and we were not 
yet high enough to see well the topography of the countx-y, 
which would warrant taking any particular direction in order 
to find water. 

I hated the carts; having always had some kind of pack 
animal on my journe3'S, I was not so sure of myself with 
them, and would have given a great deal to have had a few 
camels instead. However, there we were, and all the wishing 
would not turn carts into camels. I asked Yuan, if I let the 
men stay there, would there be any possibility of the soldiers 
telling our men untrue stories of banditry on the road? Yuan 
said they would possibly be told stories, but true ones, as the 
whole area of Koko Nor was full of bad men, and that I must 
remember we were not travelling with an escort or a big 
caravan. That settled it, and I insisted that we marched 
another four hours before we made camp. By then, I declared, 
there would be water. Of course, I did not know there would 
be, but I realised we would not be a day’s march Lhcn from 
Da Ta Hoar, and that would save my face, a few hours later, 
if things did go wrong. We rested, and went on at 2.30, 
climbing gradually, and passing only dead dogs and camels, 
the bones picked clean of flesh. In an hour we passed the 
Turtai Mountain, looking white and grand, on our left. The 
sun was very hot, and the country seemed scorched. The 
horses were very tired, and one went lame. 

At 12,000 ft. our course was 210 0 . The next hour was filled 
with great effort to get to the top of the Sun and Moon 
Mountain Pass. 

At 4.40, while placing stones behind the back wheels of the 
carts, just before reaching the summit, I saw an inscription on 
the right side of the Rih-ioh-san Mountain, Sweating aixd 
weary, we got to the top. It was 12,700 ft. There was a 
magnificent view, going over the top of this pass, which is 
supposed to be 14,000 ft. high. The variation can probably 
be accounted for by the different route; the route I took had 
but recently been cut through, and there will shortly be still 
another track, as the Governor of Tsinghai wishes to go by 
car along this road, and the gradient here is much too steep 
for cars. 
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Over the pass, wc turned right, and travelled westwards. At 
5 p.m. it was obvious we must soon call a halt. I scanned the 
countryside, but found no sign of a stream. I felt we could not 
be far off water, if we went off the track to the east, as the 
ranges were sloping towards that direction, and the pass was 
above the watershed. We did this, and passed over grassland. 
I picked a camping ground at 12,200 ft., about eight li west of 
the Sun and Moon Mountain. I am afraid it was a dissatisfied 
camp; everyone in it grumbled and behaved not too well, 
except Yiian and Cheng. I was told robbers would come and 
cut our throats, that dogs would be set on us, and many 
other horrors. I do not quite know what was expected, as it 
was a lovely night, with a moon, and not very far away we 
found plenty of water. 

I had to work hard, as the carters naturally looked after the 
animals and I only had three other men besides. Yiian was 
splendid, and he and I got up the tents, directing Cheng to 
help the latter, who, although willing, knew little about 
making camp. I then got my bed out of the cart, and piled 
under and around it tins of film and cameras, which were my 
most precious possessions.’Yiian then got a good fire going, 
and they ate; lugging heavy loads at that altitude after a 
strenuous day made my appetite go, and for the first time in 
my life in camp I went supperless to bed. The wind got up and 
the flaps of the tent sides, which were not as taut as they 
should have been, made a pleasant sound, and I thought much 
of the Lake, which, with luck ( InshaUah), I would see on the 
next day. 

The area around Koko Nor is interesting to study. The 
people living there are nomads, and mostly dwell in black, 
low tents, though I did see white ones. They practice polygamy 
and polyandry. They wear sheepskin garments in the winter, 
which is always severe, but in warmer weather wear very 
bright colours, orange, scarlet and green predominating. In 
camp the women wear jewellery, and many gold and silver 
ornaments on their hair, which is always worn in long plaits. 
The industry of the Lake itself is small—salt and fish. Both 
these products are carted to the north, east, south and west; 
the salt is mostly checked by salt officials and passes to 
Sining, where the Governor of the province has his head¬ 
quarters, and under whose jurisdiction come Koko Nor and 
Tsaidam. 
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I had frequently heard of ancient castles and tombs wi thin 
a few days' journey, both north and south of the Lake, but I 
can find nothing recorded by any archaeologists up to the 
present about them. Not only, of course, is it far from easy to 
get there—I say this, meaning only the political difficulties in 
obtaining permission, for actual travelling difficulties are 
conspicuous by their absence—but having got there, one 
would have to get permission to excavate. To any really ex¬ 
perienced traveller, the journey to this part of Asia is very 
easy. Travelling over this road at one period, I met Mr. 
Playmire, who had been so helpful when I first went through 
Tanger. He was trying out his car after its two years' rest, and 
met me on the road. I do not know who was the more sur¬ 
prised. I was flabbergasted at seeing a car so far from Tanger, 
and he said he had never been so surprised in his life when his 
men whom he had in the car told him that in the distance was 
a European woman with a Tibetan and a Mongol and animals. 
There is no doubt of the activity shown in making new roads 
fit for mechanical transport. 

I do not try to under-estimate any danger from robbers 
around Koko Nor: as this is so well-known, it would be fatuous 
indeed to do so, or to suppose that dozens of Europeans go 
there. On the other hand, there have been numerous Europeans 
from early days until recently; Potanin, Przevalski 1877, 
Wellby 1886, Korsloff, and other famous names are associated 
with this part of Asia. 

In regard to the danger, travellers who are seriously in¬ 
fluenced by such things would never travel, and there is 
nothing brave, in my opinion, about risking it, because if one 
is leading a normal life in Europe, there are thieves, lunatics 
and thousands of accidents ending in death through railway, 
motor or plane mishaps. 

No man knows the hour of his death. 

The Koko Nor is the highest inland salt lake in the world, 
and is 200 miles in circumference. Each year it becomes still 
and frozen, but in the summer waves dash on to its shore, and 
it is as blue as the sky above if. There are many fairy tales all 
over China and Tibet woven around it. Among the commoner 
ones is that it is connected with Lhasa by underground passage 
and that one day a god from there, hearing of the wickedness 
of the inhabitants of this area, which was then a prosperous 
and fertile region, flooded it, dropping a rock in the middle 
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when no more water was necessary. It is said that, to appease 
his wrath, on this rock lamas live and pray. If in the future 
further flooding is necessary, the rock only has to be removed. 

Another tale was that one of the Tibetan gods, dwelling 
near here in a magnificent palace, was disobeyed by the in¬ 
habitants. He caused water to burst from a hole in the ground, 
then sent his most powerful bird messenger with a rock, and 
dropped it in the hole, which formed an island. 

Awakened by a kick from one of the mules, I ran out, 
realising il must be untethered, and though I was dull-witted 
from insufficiency of sleep, imagination raced ahead of facts, 
and a realistic picture was clearly visualised of treading Koko 
Nor animal-less. 

Outside the tent it was bitterly cold, the wind was high, 
and stars still divided earth from sky. I tethered the loose 
mules and went in search of Yiian. I found him asleep, but in 
a sitting position, leaning against a bump in my tent where I 
had placed my cameras. His rifle was upright, and both his 
hands were on it and his cheek leaning against the barrel. I 
suggested striking camp, so that we could be off as soon as it 
was light enough. 

Climbing out of our camping ground, back to the track, we 
descended easily. Whips cracked loudly again and again with 
noble bravado, in defiance of the lack of courage, goodwill and 
gaiety of which each was conscious at that zero hour. Bound 
together by common physical needs, which were appeased by 
big sheepskin coats and by filling our bellies with tsamha, our 
minds only individualised us, for who can tell the thoughts of 
another man? 

In the dawn there was a good view ol the mountain which 
Yuan told me lay beside the Lake. I took a bearing of it from 
the track: it was 290° and our route 260°. The track now was 
very sandy, and hardly distinguishable, but still dry, with 
here and there chunks of coarse grass. We were close to the 
Da Ta Hoar, a landmark used by all caravans travelling in 
either direction. 

It was near here that later I had a strange experience. I 
was travelling alone except lor a couple of men, one a Mongol 
and the other Tibetan and walking ahead of the animals, came 
across a big camp with hundreds of yalcs, still being unloaded 
although many tents were pitched. At a cry from one of the 
men, obviously on guard duty, other men came from their 
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tents, and suddenly a woman, wearing beautiful clothes, 
dashed to my side. To my surprise, it was the beautiful one 
I had met at Kumbuml Her brother was with her. I was 
amazed at the comfort of their camp, and how this woman was 
dressed. They, on their part, said they were amazed that I was 
with only two men, with no big caravan or escort to guard me, 
and asked if I was not afraid of robbers. I told them I was not, 
but that I disliked the great dogs, and said how one had, a 
couple of hours ago, set upon us, and with what difficulty I 
had driven it off. The woman told me I must have an iron ring 
attached to a chain, and swing it in a circular movement as 
hard as I could. I said I had such a ring, and I told them, if I 
had not had it, I would probably not have been there. 

They asked me if I had all I needed. I told them I had my 
bed, tent, food, films and cameras. They enquired if we were 
armed: I replied that we were not. I have never before been 
envious of other camps, though on this journey, for various 
reasons, my preparations and staff were well below standard. 
This camp was good, orderly and well run. The tents were high, 
well lined and windproof. Piled high all around were great 
wooden boxes, banded by tin. The woman was dressed beauti¬ 
fully; I had no idea at Kumbum that she was so well-to-do. 
I gathered that, to her, where she was living at Kumbum was 
like camp to me, and that useful but unornamented garments 
were called for; but here, she was "at home." They were going 
to Kashgar, and, though they would he months on the way, 
there was no doubt that they would have a comfortable 
journey. 

She asked me to come along and I was tempted, but 
I had other plans, which I cared more about. I told her she 
had not said she was coming here; she said, I had not asked 
her, and that she had told me about Tsaidam and Koko Nor, 
and asked how she would know about the country unless she 
had been accustomed to travelling through it. I replied that 
I had thought she had spoken from hearsay. She stated that 
her people did not talk about places unless they had been to 
them. I wished everyone held those sentiments. 

On this Palm Sunday morning I had no idea of this future 
pleasure, and at Da Ta Hoar another terrific argument arose, 
because the men wanted to camp here. I was adamant about 
their moving on: I was told the horses would die of thirst. I 
replied if that was so, I would pay them all for their horses, 
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and we would continue on foot. After giving tlie horses a 
drink we went on, but had only gone a mile or so further when 
another argument arose as to whether to alter our course or 
not. Yuan wanted to make a turn from the track we were on, 
and Cheng and one driver wanted to continue. Yuan said if 
we did as they suggested we would soon meet the new road 
cut over the mountains which led towards Lhasa. I had heard 
much of this road, and checked on it as well as I was able, 
not having been on it myself. Work was still in progress, and a 
hundred miles of it was finished already. The idea at present 
is to continue it to Lhasa. Wasting one hour and ten minutes 
in fruitless argument and blows dodged and intercepted some¬ 
times by the mules, I gave orders to follow Yuan, and we made 
a 90° turn from the track; our new route I surveyed with a 
little misgiving, as there was no trail of any kind, just sandy 
grass soil. Here there were neither birds, beasts nor any living 
thing to he seen. 

At 9.30 we turned north-west, and took a 305° course. Our 
altitude was 11,500 ft. There were hundreds of baby sand 
grouse, and standing a long way off I saw what looked like 
young colts. Upon our approach, they never moved, but 
gazed at us with great interest. They were wild asses, vastly 
superior to those I had seen in parts of Iran. These were 
bigger, with larger heads and a longer lower jaw. As we passed, 
they turned their heads, looking after us wonderingly, but 
when Yiian shouted to me about them, they were off in a 
flash. Later I saw dozens of them in groups. They make off 
in one direction, and for apparently no reason at all all swerve 
together and gallop off in another direction, without slowing 
down. At first I thought it was because we were the wrong 
side of the wind. We heard the barking of dogs, and shortly 
after two enormous Tibetan dogs rushed at us. These dogs 
have been described by early travellers as being like lions. I 
think I would prefer to meet a lion. I have seen several when 
in camp in Africa, and, unless hungry or wounded, if left alone, 
my experience has been that they will not attack, but these 
dogs, hungry or no, do attack. They stand higher than a great 
Dane, with huge heads, and strong, massive throats, around 
which long hair grows, rather like a mane, enhanced by the 
owner usually decking out the dog with a big paper frill round 
its throat. They are terrifically strong, quick and ferocious. 
Their masters only can control them if the dogs can hear their 
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voices. These dogs opened their big jaws, showing teeth and 
tongue not unlike those of a wolf, with saliva dropping from 
their mouths. They tried to bite my mules; the drivers slashed 
at them with their whips ferociously. Two of the drivers who 
were walking rushed back to the carts and flung themselves 
inside. I too got in, and soon doubled my legs up under me, 
which had been dangling down over the shafts. Our men 
yelled for the dogs’ masters, whom we imagined were inside 
the big black tent which had just come into view. In front of 
it was a tall pole, covered with fluttering pieces of cloth 
inscribed with prayers. Men raced towards us, and called the 
dogs off, while I saw the women holding down other dogs, 
sitting on them and holding their ears. 

The track was still undefined, but beautiful grazing grounds 
arose around us, and soon we passed thousands of sheep, in 
lovely condition, with Tibetan herdsmen, who all had the 
native rifles slung across their backs. These rifles have two 
curved spikes attached to the barrel, and when firing the 
natives fix these spikes in the ground to steady their aim. We 
passed more tents, each guarded by these ferocious dogs. I 
saw many hares and rabbits: the hares were larger than any 
I have ever seen before. 

I was straining my eyes ahead to catch the first sight of 
Koko Nor Lake, for which I had so long waited, when sud¬ 
denly a white iridescent light appeared on the distant horizon. 
Yuan said it was the Lake. It was a peculiar light, as if the 
whole imagined Lake was lifted up for us to gaze upon. I 
took a bearing from the track: it was 325 0 and we were then 
12,200 ft. above sea-level. It was xi.30 in the forenoon: the 
wind was raging, and it was very cold. Later we had to stop 
for food and rest. I begrudged the stop, but knew it was 
necessary, though I bartered for only one hour’s pause. We 
stopped by a tiny stream, 11,700 ft. high. To my surprise, the 
men kept their word, and without any sort of timepiece, 
marched off one hour and one minute after we had halted— 
1,41 by my chronometer (local time). 

Our way led over splendid pasture ground, and we passed 
hundreds of yaks. They were very near to us, but only raised 
their heads, and looked at us with their luminous and melan¬ 
choly eyes. Their huge bulk seemed top-heavy for their cloven 
hooves and trim ankles. 

The track was so different from what I had expected. I had 
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read and been warned of the marshy ground which I would 
have to go over. I took a different route from any that I knew 
other travellers had taken, and came much further east and 
south before turning westwards towards the Lake. I believe, 
if one follows the older route, which climbs more rapidly 
after leaving Tanger and is more westerly than the one I took, 
when descending to the Lake one strikes it further north, and 
all around that area there would be water. 

Unfortunately, I had thought that good scientist and 
traveller, Filchner, had gone round the southern shores of 
Koko Nor and had fixed several stations, so, realising how 
long he had stayed in these parts, and how good his work is, 
it seemed not only waste of effort, but slightly impertinent to 
go over this ground again. I did not take astronomical observa¬ 
tions to fix my position. I only learned many months later 
that he took the northern route around the Lake, and that in 
his calculations he moved Koko Nor Lake fifty miles west¬ 
ward. To move a position already fixed by a former traveller 
is important, and a further check is always welcomed by all. 
To bring scientific instruments on journeys entails much work 
and anxiety, so easily are they put out of action if not properly 
packed and personally looked after. Not to use them because, 
in spite of care, they are out of action, is just too bad: but not 
to do so when they are usable was sheer stupidity—a little 
lesson it has taken me years to learn. 

A blue patch of water now appeared, and the long white 
line in the sky dropped. 

At 3 p.m. I walked over the shingle and stood on the edge 
of Koko Nor Lake. 

Koko Nor. It stood out as one of the places on this earth 
I had wanted to be at, but, unlike most dreams and desires, 
I was not disappointed. It was all very much as I had imagined 
it. I gazed over it, frozen and colourless, with blank white sky 
above. I turned my back upon it and faced the range of 
mountains. 

By the edge of the Lake there were blocks of ice, and here 
and there water oozed from beneath them. Soon several 
Tibetans and Mongols came and stood looking at us a little 
way off. Later, they mixed with my men, and Yuan spoke to 
them. I found it was quite impossible to go over to the island, 
and that I was at least two weeks too late, and to be more 
prudent should have gone earlier than that. It was now Palm 
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Sunday. I was disappointed, but consoled myself that it 
was a pleasure in store. Some of these men were crossing 
the Tsaidam, and others lived in encampments nearby. All 
wore a single garment of sheepskin, tied around the waist, 
with high boots and fur round hats. They looked tough. One 
young boy was shooting remarkably well with a catapult. I 
threw up stones, and he struck them while in the air with 
those he was projecting; his aim was excellent. It took time 
and patience to get a cinematograph film, as all were suspi¬ 
cious of my camera with its evil eye, and some were afraid. 
At last the light went, and work was finished for the day. I 
rewarded them by giving a little money, but they hastily gave 
it back, and prefei'red tea. I also bartered for some ornaments 
and a few things for my ethnological collection. Nearly all of 
them wore ear ornaments. 

I watched twilight creep over the lake. There was no sun¬ 
set, hut soft, melodious colours tinged and drained the blue 
from the sky. We made camp about three miles from the lake, 
near the hills. 

It was very cold and there was a strong wind but we 
had collected yak dung, and soon had the tents up and 
a fire which was so bright and clear that it seemed only a 
make-believe one. Hanging above it was a big black iron pot, 
and. close beside the embers another pan and an enormous 
kettle. All the men carried small strips of metal, encased in 
leather. Some of these were ornamented with pieces of coral 
and of turquoise. With this a spark was obtained, and held to 
a few threads of wool, which were then placed under the dung. 
Bellows were used to kindle the spark, and fan the flame, and 
the dung quickly caught alight. These bellows, apart from 
being a very important part of our camp equipment, were 
precious, as, being formed from a whole lambskin, specially 
shaped, there was a long iron nozzle attached to it. Iron 
is expensive in the towns and unobtainable away from them. 

A tyro could not use these bellows, and even after being 
initiated into the mystery, it needed several hours of practice 
to obtain results. It looked as simple as milking a cow, but 
proved to have about the same difficulties. I brought my 
bellows home with me. Useless junk, perhaps, but a glance at 
them never fails to bring memories of other ways of living 
which I enjoy. The top part of these bellows was held in both 
hands, and by a quick movement of hands and wrists, finished 
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by action from the lower part of the arm, the desired effect 
was obtained. 

I liked sitting close to Yuan, watching him do this, and 
seeing one by one the droppings smoulder and light, until the 
whole pile was aglow. Gazing into them, imagery was con¬ 
jured without effort: to-night I saw my recent journey mir¬ 
rored. China’s beautiful scenery while on the mule track, her 
millions still toiling, and now shattered and bleeding. Mao 
Tse-tung and his hordes, with burning hopes and fears; 
Chinese history through the ages, that good companion and 
day-dream for long travelling hours, and this vast calm lake, 
one of Asia’s ancient landmarks, but a milestone in my life. 

I decided when all the camp was asleep to go to watch it 
pass. One sees these so long ahead: opposite them for but a 
fleeting moment, and the next one looms up and with it all 
the energy by which one has achieved the recent aim goes 
automatically forward. 

Stai's came out one by one. The men sang, while attending 
to various necessary jobs. Later we ate, and went to our beds. 

I lay wrapped in my fur coat, keeping close to my vision of 
the Lake, and when only the snoring of the men and the 
howling of the wind broke the silence, crept silently out, and, 
passing the sleeping sentry, ran to the Lake. It was freezing 
hard, but after the run it was good to feel the icy wind upon 
my face. From the distance came the muffled sound of drums. 
The Lake looked utterly desolate, as the wind howled mourn¬ 
fully over it, sending clouds scurrying across the sky. 

I watched till the dawn. 


THE END 
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